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Tue first edition of this work appeared as a pamphlet in 
1888. In issuing this revised and enlarged edition, it seems 
desirable to state somewhat more fully than was done in the 
former preface the purpose which it is hoped the book will 
serve. Classified according to its intent, it belongs among the 
aids to the interpretation of the New Testament. It is de- 
signed to assist English-speaking students in the task of 
translating the Greek New Testament into English forms of 
thought and expression. The work has not been undertaken 
under the impression that grammar is an end in itself, or that 
a knowledge of it is the sole qualification for successful in- 
terpretation, but in the conviction that grammar is one of 
the indispensable auxiliaries of interpretation. The book is 
written, therefore, in the interest not of historical but of 
exegetical grammar, not of philology as such, but of philology 
as an auxiliary of interpretation. If it has any value for 
historical grammar, this is incidental. Its main purpose is 
to contribute to the interpretation of the New Testament by 
the exposition of the functions of the verb in New Testament 
Greek, so far as those functions are expressed by the dis- 
tinctions of mood and tense. 

The student of the New Testament who would interpret it 
with accuracy and clearness must possess —along with other 
qualifications for his work —a knowledge of the distinctions 
of thought which are marked by the different moods and 
tenses of the Greek verb. If he would acquire facility in the 
work of interpretation, he must have an easy familiarity with 
the leading uses of each mood and tense. It is not enough 
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that he have at hand for reference an encyclopedic treatise on 
the subject. He must acquire, as a personal mental posses- 
sion, a knowledge of the leading functions of the several 
forms of the Greek verb, and of the forms which express 
those functions in English. For this purpose he needs a book 
which, availing itself of the assured results of comparative 
and historical grammar, and applying to the interpretation of 
the Greek verb the principles of grammar and logic, the laws — 
both of Greek and of English speech, shall enumerate the 
various functions of each mood and tense, exhibit in some 
degree their relative importance, and define each clearly. 
The definitions should be scientifically accurate, but they 
should at the same time be constructed with reference to the 
point of view of the interpreter. For the English-speaking 
student English usage must be constantly considered and 
must frequently be defined and compared with Greek usage. 
If such a book does not solve all the problems of New 
Testament grammar, it should, by its treatment of those which 
it discusses, illustrate to the student the right method of 
investigation and so suggest the course which he must pursue 
in solving for himself those problems which the book leaves 
unsolved. My aim has been to provide a book fulfilling these 
conditions. 

The aim of the book has determined the method of its con- 
struction. The usages which are of most frequent occurrence, 
or otherwise of especial importance, have been emphasized by 
being set in the largest type, with a title in bold-faced type. 
The table of contents also has been so constructed as to make 
prominent a conspectus of the leading uses. It may be well to 
require of students who use the book as a text-book that they 
be able to name and define these leading usages of each mood 
and tense; if they also commit to memory one of the Greek 
examples under each of these prominent usages, they will do 
still better. 

The matter printed in smaller type consists partly of fuller 
exposition of the usages defined in the more prominently 
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printed sections, partly of enumeration and definition of the 
less frequent usages. The portions in smallest type are 
chiefly discussions of the rarer or more difficult usages. They 
are an addition to the text-book proper, and are intended to 
give the work, to a limited extent, the character of a book of 
reference. The occasional discussions of Englsh usage would 
of course have no place in a work on Greek grammar pure 
and simple, but to the end which this book is intended to 
serve they are as really germane as any discussions of the 
force of a Greek tense. One often fails to apprehend accu- 
rately a thought expressed in Greek quite as much through 
inexact knowledge of one’s own language as through ignorance 
of Greek usage. 

As concerns the extent to which I have used the work of 
others, little need be added to the testimony which the pages 
of the book themselves bear. While gathering information 
or suggestion from all accessible sources, I have aimed to 
make no statement concerning New Testament usage which I 
have not myself proved by personal examination of the pas- 
sages. Respecting classical usage and pre-classical origins, I 
have relied upon those authorities which are recognized as 
most trustworthy. 

On a subsequent page is added a list of books and authors 
referred to by abbreviations in the body of the book. To all 
of the works there enumerated, as well as to those mentioned 
by full title in the body of the book, I am under obligation for 
assistance or suggestion. It is a pleasure also to acknowledge 
the valuable assistance privately given by various friends. 
Prominent among these, though not completing the list, are 
Professor W. G. Hale of the University of Chicago, Profes- 
sors M. L. D’Ooge and W. W. Beman of the University of 
Michigan, my brother, Professor Henry F. Burton of the 
University of Rochester, and Professor George W. Gilmore 
of Brooklyn, N.Y. But I am chiefly indebted to Professor 
William Arnold Stevens of the Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary, under whose instructions I first became interested in the 
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subject of this book, and to whom my obligations in many 
directions are larger than can be acknowledged here. 

In quoting examples from the New Testament I have fol- 
lowed the Greek text of Westcott and Hort as that which 
perhaps most nearly represents the original text, but have 
intended to note any important variations of Tischendorf’s 
eighth edition or of Tregelles in a matter affecting the point 
under discussion. The word text designates the preferred 
reading of the editor referred to, as distinguished from the 
marginal reading. In the English translation of the examples 
I have preferred to follow the Revised Version of 1881 rather 
than to construct entirely independent translations. Yet in 
not a few passages it has seemed necessary to depart from 
this standard either because the revisers followed a Greek text 
different from that of Westcott and Hort, or because their 
translation obscured the value of the passage as an illustration 
of the grammatical principle under discussion, or occasionally 
because I was unwilling even to seem to approve what I 
regarded as unquestionably an error of translation. 

While I have given all diligence to make the book correct 
in statement and in type, I dare not hope that it has altogether 
escaped either typographical errors or those of a more serious 
character. I shall welcome most cordially criticisms, sugges- 
tions, or corrections from any teacher or student into whose 


hands the book may fall. 
ERNEST D. BURTON. 


CurcaGco, September, 1893. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


1. Form anv Function. The following pages deal with 
the various functions of the various verb-forms of the Greek 
of the New Testament, so far as respects their mood and 
tense. It is important that the nature of the relation between 
form and function be clearly held in mind. It is by no means 
the case that each form has but one function, and that each 
function can be discharged by but one form. Forms of various 
origin may be associated together under one name and perform 
the same function, or group of functions. Compare, e.g., the 
Aorist Active Infinitives, Atoae and eivety: these forms are of 
quite diverse origin; in function they have become entirely 
assimilated. The same is true of the Aorist Active Indicatives, 
édaga and éornv. Forms also which still have different names, 
and usually perform different functions, may have certain 
functions in common. Compare the Aorist Subjunctive and 
the Future Indicative in clauses of purpose (197,198). On 
the other hand, and to an even greater extent, we find that a 
given form, or a given group of forms bearing a common name, 
performs various distinct functions. Observe, e.g., the various 
functions of the Aorist Indicative (38-48). 
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The name of a given form, or group of forms, is usually 
derived from some prominent function of the form or group. 
Thus the term Aorist reflects the fact that the forms thus 
designated most frequently represent an action indefinitely 
without reference to its progress. The name Present suggests 
that the forms thus designated denote present time, which is 
true, however, of the smaller part only of those that bear the 
name, and of none of them invariably. The name Optative 
again reminds us that one function of the forms so named is 
to express a wish. While, therefore, the names of the forms 
were originally intended to designate their respective func- 
tions, they cannot now be regarded as descriptive of the actual 
functions, but must be taken as conventional, and to a con- 
siderable extent arbitrary, names of the forms. The functions 
must be learned, not from the names, but from observation of 
the actual usage. 

; 

2. Tue INTERPRETER’S RELATION TO GRAMMAR. Both the 
srammarian as such and the interpreter deal with grammar, but 
from very different points of view. The distinction between 
these points of view should be clearly recognized by the in- 
terpreter. It may be conveniently represented by the terms 
historical grammar and exegetical grammar. Historical gram- 
mar deals with the development of both form and function 
through the various periods of the history of the language, 
and does this in purely objective fashion. Exegetical grammar, 
on the other hand, takes the forms as it finds them, and defines 
the functions which at a given period each form discharged, 
and does this from the point of view of the interpreter, for 
the purpose of enabling him to reproduce the thought con- 
veyed by the form. To investigate the process by which the 
several forms were built up, to determine the earliest function 
of each such form, to show how out of this earliest function 
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others were developed, and how forms of different origin, and 
presumably at first of different function, became associated, 
discharging the same function and eventually coming to bear 
the same name —all this belongs to historical grammar. To 
reproduce in the mind of the interpreter, and to express as 
nearly as may be in his own tongue, the exact thought 
which a given form was in the period in question capable of 
expressing — this is the task of exegetical grammar. Histori- 
cal grammar views its problem wholly from the point of view 
of the language under investigation, without reference to the 
language of the grammarian. Exegetical grammar is neces- 
sarily concerned both with the language under investigation 
and with that in which the interpreter thinks and speaks, 
since its problem is to aid in reproducing in the latter tongue 
thought expressed in the former. 

The results of historical grammar are of the greatest interest 
and value to exegetical.grammar. Our interpretation of the 
phenomena of language in its later periods can hardly fail to 
be affected by a knowledge of the earlier history. Strictly 
speaking, however, it is with the'results only of the processes 
of historical grammar that the interpreter is concerned. If 
the paradigm has been rightly constructed, so that forms of 
diverse origin perhaps, but completely assimilated in function, 
bear a common name, exegetical grammar is concerned only to 
know what are the functions which each group of forms bear- 
ing a common name is capable of discharging. Thus, the 
diversity of origin of the two Aorists, é\voa and éduzov, does 
~ not immediately concern the interpreter, if it is an assured 
result of historical grammar that these two forms are com- 
pletely assimilated in function. Nor does it concern him that 
the a at the end of the Infinitives, detfae and iévor, is the mark 
of the Dative case, and that the earliest use of such infinitives 
was as a verbal noun in the Dative case, except as this fact 
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of historical grammar aids him in the interpretation of the 
_ phenomena of that period of the language with which he is 
dealing. The one question of exegetical grammar to which 
all other questions are subsidiary is, What function did this 
form, or group of forms, discharge at the period with which 
we are dealing? What, eg., in the New Testament, are the 
functions of the Present Indicative? What are the uses of 
the Aorist Subjunctive ? 

For practical convenience forms are grouped together, and 
the significance of each of the distinctions made by inflection 
discussed by itself. The present work confines itself to the 
discussion of mood and tense, and discusses these as far as 
possible separately. Its question therefore is, What in the 
New Testament are the functions of each tense and of each 
mood’? These various functions must be defined first of all 
from the point of view of the Greek language itself. Since, 
however, the interpreter whom in the present instance it is 
sought to serve thinks in English, and seeks to express in 
English the thought of the Greek, reference must be had 
also to the functions of the English forms as related to 
those of the Greek forms. Since, moreover, distinctions of 
function in the two languages do not always correspond, 
that is, since what in Greek is one function of a given form 
may be in English subdivided into several functions per- 
formed by several forms, it becomes necessary not only to 
enumerate and define the functions of a given form purely 
from the point of view of Greek, but to subdivide the one 
Greek function into those several functions which in English 
are recognized and marked by the employment of different 
forms. An enumeration of the uses of a given Greek tense 
made for the use of an English interpreter may therefore 
properly include certain titles which would not occur in a 
list made for one to whom Greek was the language of 
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ordinary speech and thought. The Aorist for the English 
Perfect, and the Aorist for the English Pluperfect (46, 48) 
furnish a pertinent illustration. The interests of the English 
interpreter require that they be clearly recognized. Fidelity 
to Greek usage requires that they be recognized as, strictly 
speaking, true Historical Aorists. 


3. The Greek verb has four moods, —the Indicative, the 
Subjunctive, the Optative, and the Imperative. With these 
are associated in the study of Syntax the Infinitive, which is, 
strictly speaking, a verbal noun, and the Participle, which is 
a verbal adjective. 

The Subjunctive, Optative, Imperative, and Infinitive are 
often called dependent moods. 


Rem. The term dependent is not strictly applicable to these moods, 
and least of all to the Imperative, which almost always stands as a prin- 
cipal verb. It has, however, become an established term, and is retained 
as a matter of convenience. 


4. There are seven tenses in the Greek,—the Present, 
Imperfect, Aorist, Future, Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future 
Peritect. 

Those tenses which denote present or future time are called 
Primary tenses. Those tenses which denote past time are 
called Secondary tenses. Since the time denoted by a tense 
varies with the particular use of the tense, no fixed line of 
division can be drawn between the two classes of tenses. In 
the Indicative the Present and Perfect are usually, and the 
Future and Future Perfect are always, Primary tenses; the 
Imperfect, Aorist, and Pluperfect are usually Secondary 
tenses. 


THE TENSES. 


5. The action denoted by a verb may be defined by the tense 
of the verb : 

(a) As respects its progress. Thus it may be represented 
as in progress, or as completed, or indefinitely, 1.e. as a simple 
event without reference to progress or completion. 

(b) As respects its time, as past, present, or future. 

The tenses of the Indicative mood in general define the 
action of the verb in both these respects. 

The tenses of the other moods in general define the action 
of the verb only as respects its progress. HA. 821; G. 1249. 

Rem. The chief function of a Greek tense is thus not to denote time, 


but progress. This latter function belongs to the tense-forms of all the 
moods, the former to those of the Indicative only. 





TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 


6. The significance of the tenses of the Indicative mood 
may be stated in general as follows : — 

As respects progress: The Present and Imperfect denote 
action in progress; the Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect 
denote completed action; the Aorist represents the action 
indefinitely as an event or single fact; the Future is used 
either of action in progress like the Present, or indefinitely 
like the Aorist. 

As respects time: The Present and Perfect denote present 
time; the Imperfect, Aorist, and Pluperfect denote past time ; 
the Future and Future Perfect denote future time. 
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7. The tenses of the Indicative in general denote time rela- 
tive to that of speaking. Most exceptions to this rule are 
apparent or rhetorical rather than real and grammatical. In 
indirect discourse the point of view, as respects time, of the 
original speaking or thinking is retained. Cf. 351. Of two 
verbs of past time, one may refer to an action antecedent to 
the other, but this fact of antecedence is implied in the con- 
text, not expressed in the tense. Cf. 29 and 48. By prolepsis 
also a verb of past time may refer to or include events to take 
place after the time of speaking, but before a point of future 
time spoken of in the context. Cf. 50. In conditional sen- 
tences of the second form, the tenses are properly timeless, 
Cf. 248. See Br. 154 (p. 180). 


THE PRESENT INDICATIVE. 


8. The Progressive Present. The Present Indicative 
is used of action in progress in present time. HA. 824; 
Goi250, 1. 


Matt. 25:8; at Aaprades Huov cBevvevtat, our lamps are going out. 

Gal. 1:6; @avpalw ore ottws Taxéws petatiOecOe do Tov Kad€oar- 
Tos upas, 1 marvel that ye are so quickly removing from him that called 
you. ; 


9. The most constant characteristic of the Present Indica- 
tive is that it denotes action in progress. It probably had 
originally no reference to present time (see Br. 156). But 
since, in the historical periods of the language, action in 
progress in past time is expressed by the Imperfect, and the 
Future is used both as a progressive and as an aoristic tense 
for future time, it results that the Present Indicative is chiefly 
used to express action in progress in present time. Hence 
in deciding upon the significance of any given instance of the 
Present Indicative in the New Testament as well as in classi- 
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cal Greek, the interpreter may consider that there is, at least 
in the majority of words, a certain presumption in favor of 
the Progressive Present rather than any of the other uses 
mentioned below. 


10. The Progressive Present in Greek is not always best 
translated by what is commonly called in English the “ Pro- 
gressive Form.” Some English verbs themselves suggest 
action in progress, and do not, except when there is strong 
emphasis on the progressive idea, use the progressive form. 
Thus the verb davyalw, in Gal. 1: 6, is a Progressive Present, 
but is best translated J marvel, the verb itself sufficiently sug- 
gesting the idea of action in progress. 


11. THE ConativE Present. The Present Indicative is 
occasionally used of action attempted, but not accomplished. 
HA, 825; G. 1255. This use is, however, not to be re- 
garded as a distinct function of the tense. The Conative 
Present is merely a species of the Progressive Present. <A 
verb which of itself suggests effort, when used in a tense 
which implies action in progress, and hence incomplete, natu- 
rally suggests the idea of attempt. All the verb-forms of the 
Present system are equally, with the Present, capable of 
expressing attempted action, since they all denote action in 
progress. John 10: 82, Aalere, and Gal. 5: 4, dixatodoGe, illus- 
trate this usage in the Present. Similar is the use of the 
Present in Rom. 2: 4, dye, leadeth, i.e. such is its tendency. 

For examples of the Imperfect see 25. Respecting the 
resultative force of such verbs in the Aorist see 42. 


12. The General or Gnomie Present. The Present 
Indicative is used to express customary actions and general 
truths. HA. 824,a; G. 1258, 1291. 


Matt. 7:17; wav devdpov ayabdov Kaprovs KaAovs rrovet, every good tree 
bringeth forth good fruit. 
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2 Cor. 9:7; tAapov yap dornv ayard 6 Oeds, for God loveth a cheerful 
giver. 


13. The Aoristic Present. The Present Indicative is 
sometimes used of an action or event coincident in time 
with the act of speaking, and conceived of as a simple 
event. Most frequently the action denoted by the verb 
is identical with the act of speaking itself, or takes place 


in that act. 


Acts 16:18; rapayyeAAw cou év dvouate “Incod Xpiotov, I command 
thee in the name of Jesus Christ. See also Mark 2: 5, adievrar; Acts 

9: 34, ia@rav; 26:1, emitpererar; Gal. 1: 11, yvwp(Zw, and the numer- 

ous instances of A€yw in the gospels. 

Rem. This usage is a distinct departure from the prevailing use of 
the Present tense to denote action in progress (cf. 9). There being in the 
Indicative no tense which represents an event as a simple fact without at 
the same time assigning it either to the past or the future, the Present is 
used for those instances (rare as compared with the cases of the Pro- 
gressive Present), in which an action of present time is conceived of 
without reference to its progress. 


14. The Historical Present. The Present Indicative 
is used to describe vividly a past event in the presence of 


which the speaker conceives himself to be. HA. 828; 
G. 1252. 


Mark 11:27; xat épyovra: radu eis “IepoooAvpa, and they come again 
to Jerusalem. See also Luke 8:49, epxeror; John 18: 28, dyovow. 
This use is very frequent in the gospels. 


15. The Present for the Future. In a similar way 
the Present Indicative may be used to describe vividly a 
future event. 

Mark 9:31; 6 vids tod advOpwH7ov mapadidorat eis yetpas avOparrwyv, the 


Son of man is delivered into the hands of men. See also Matt. 26:18, 
mow; 27: 63, eye(powat; Luke 5:9, EKKOTTETGOL 
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Rem. The term ‘‘ Present for Future’’ is sometimes objected to, but 
without good reason. The arguments of Buttmann, pp. 205f., and Winer, 
WT. pp. 265 ff.; WM. pp. 351 ff., are valid only against the theory of an 
arbitrary interchange of tenses. It is indeed not to be supposed that 
Greek writers confused the Present and the Future tenses, or used them 
indiscriminately. But that the form which customarily denoted an act 
in progress at the time of speaking was sometimes, for the sake of vivid- 
ness, used with reference to a fact still in the future, is recognized by all 
grammarians. See,e.g., J.397; K.382,5; G.MT. 32. The whole force 
of the idiom is derived from the unusualness of the tense employed. 


16. The Present form yxw means I have come (John 2:4; 
4:47; etc.). Similarly zapeyu (J am present) sometimes means 
I have arrived (Acts 17:6; etc.). This, however, is not a 
Present for the Perfect of the same verb, but a Present 
equivalent to the Perfect of another verb. The use of dxotvw 
meaning J am informed (cf. similar use of English hear, see, 
learn) 18 more nearly a proper Present for Perfect (1 Cor. 
11:18; 2 Thess. 8:11). Such use of the Present belongs to 
a very few verbs. A. 827; G. 1256. 


17. The Present of past Action still in Progress. 
The Present Indicative, accompanied by an adverbial 
expression denoting duration and referring to past time, 
is sometimes used in Greek, as in German, to describe 
an action which, beginning in past time, is still in prog- 
ress at the time of speaking. English idiom requires 
the use of the Perfect in such cases. AA. 826; G. 1258. 


Acts 15:21; Mavo7js yap €« yevedv apxaiwy Kata 7oAW Tovs Knpvo- 
govtas avrov éxel, for Moses from generations of old has had in every 
city them that preached him. See also Luke 13:7, epyouar; 15:29, 
dovAetw; John 5:6, eyes; 2 Tim. 3:15, ofdas. This Present is 
almost always incorrectly rendered in R. V. 
tem. Cf. Br. 156, ‘‘ Das Priisens in Verbindung mit mdpos, mdXat, 

moré wurde seit Homer gebraucht, um eine Handlung auszudriicken, die 

sich durch die Vergangenheit bis zur Zeit des Sprechens hinzieht.’’ In 
the New Testament examples definite expressions of past time occur in 
place of the adverbs rdpos, ete. 
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18. The Aorist Indicative, limited by an expression mean- 
ing up to this time, may also be used of acts beginning in past 
time and continuing to the time of speaking. Matt. 27:8; 
28:15. Cf. 46, and 52. 


19. Verbs in indirect discourse retain the point of view, as 
respects time, of the original statement; a Progressive Present 
in indirect discourse accordingly denotes action going on at 
the time, not of the quotation of the words, but of the original 
utterance of them. English usage in indirect discourse is 
different, and from this difference it results that a Greek 
Present Indicative standing in indirect discourse after a verb 
of past time must often be rendered by a verb of past time. 
These cases, however, involve no special use of the Greek 
tense, and should not be confused with those of the Historical 
Present. Cf. 351-356. 


20. PeRIPHRASTIC ForRM oF THE PRESENT. One of the 
clearly marked peculiarities of the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment is the frequency with which periphrastic forms composed 
of a Present or Perfect Participle (Luke 23:19 is quite excep- 
tional in its use of the Aorist Participle; cf. Ev. Pet. 23), 
and the Present, Imperfect, or Future Indicative, or the 
Present Subjunctive, Imperative, Infinitive, and even parti- 
ciple, of the verb eiué (rarely also imdpxyw), are used instead 
of the usual simple forms. Cf. 431, and see the full dis- 
cussion with examples in B. pp. 3808-315, and the list (not 
quite complete) in S. pp. 151 ff. 

Instances of the periphrastic Present Indicative are, how- 
ever, few. The clear instances belong under the head of the 
General Present. 

Matt. 27:33; eis rémov eyouevov Toryobd, 6 eotw Kpaviov Toros 


Aeyouevos, unto a place called Golgotha, which is called Place of a 
Skull. See also Matt. 1:23; Mark 5:41; 2 Cor. 2:17; 9:12. 
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THE IMPERFECT INDICATIVE. 


21. The Progressive Imperfect. The Imperfect is 
used of action in progress in past time. HA. 829; 
G. 1250, 2. 

Mark 12:41; kai rodAot rAovoto EBadrAov roAAG, and many that were 
rich were casting in much. 

Luke 1: 66; kat yap xelp Kupiov AV pet adtov, for the hand of the Lord 
was with him. 

John 11: 36; ide, rds eirer adrov, behold how he loved him. 


22. The statement respecting the translation of the Pro- 
gressive Present (cf. 10), applies to the Imperfect also. 
Notice the third example above, and see also Luke 2: 51, 
his mother kept [8ernpe| all these things in her heart; in Luke 
24 : 32, A.V., did not our heart burn within us, is better than 
R.V., was not our heart burning within us. Though the verb 
is a periphrastic Imperfect, xawoméevy jv, the English form 
did burn sufficiently suggests action in progress to render it 
adequately. 


23. THe ConaTivE Imperrect. The Progressive Imperfect 
is sometimes used of action attempted, but not accomplished. 
Cf.11. HA. 832; G. 1255. 

Matt. 3:14; 6 d€ duexwAvey adrov, but he would have hindered him. 

See also Luke 1: 59, éxadovv; 15:16, édfd0v; Acts 7:26, cvvnA- 

Aacoev; 26:11, HvayxaLor. 


24. The Imperfect of Repeated Action. The Imper- 
fect is used of customary or repeated action in past time. 


HA. 830; G. 1258, 2. 


Acts 3:2; dv ériOovv Kal jyepav mpds tHv Ovpav Tod tepod, whom they 
used to lay daily at the gate of the temple. 
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25. For the use of the Imperfect, Aorist, or Pluperfect in 
a condition contrary to fact, or its apodosis, see 248, 249. 


26. The Imperfect and Aorist with av are used in classical 
Greek to denote a customary past action taking place under 
certain. circumstances. In the New Testament this usage 
never occurs in principal clauses. The use of the Imperfect 
and Aorist with a in conditional relative clauses is possibly 
a remnant of the usage. Cf. 315. 


27. The Imperfect and Aorist are used in a clause express- 
ing an unattained wish having reference to the present or past. 
The Imperfect denotes action in progress. The Aorist repre- 
sents the action indefinitely as a simple event. Either tense 
may refer to either present or past time. All the New Testa- 
ment instances seem to refer to present time. 


Rev. 3:15; odedov Wuxpos Hs 7 Eeards, I would that thou wert cold 
or hot. See also 1.Cor. 4: 8 (Aor.) ;.2.Cor. 11:1 (Impertf.). 


Rem. 1. In classical Greek unattainable wishes are expressed by ef 
or ef ydp with the Indicative (HA. 871; G. 1511) or ededov with the 
Infinitive. In Callimachus, 260 B.c., wPedov is found with the Indicative 
(L. & S., épeithw II. 3. jfin.). In the New Testament ef ydp (in this 
sense) and ef@e do not occur, but dpedov, shortened form of wdedor, is 
used (as an uninflected particle) with the Imperfect and Aorist Indica- 
tive. WM. p:'317; WT. p. 301,°N. 2: 


Rem. 2. In Gal. 5:12 é8dedov is followed by the Future, but the wish 
is probably not conceived of as unattainable. 


28. When an Imperfect refers to an action not separated 
from the time of speaking by a recognized interval, it is 
best translated into English by the Perfect, using preferably 
the progressive form, unless the verb itself suggests action 
in progress. 
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1 John 2:7; qv elyere ax apxns, which ye have had from the beginning. 
See also Luke 2:49; Rom. 15:22; Rev. 3:2 (cited by Weymouth 
in Theological Monthly, tv. 42, who also quotes examples from clas- 
sical authors). Cf. 52. 


29. When an action denoted by an Imperfect evidently pre- 
ceded an event already mentioned, such Imperfect is sometimes 
best translated into English by the Pluperfect. From the 
point of view of Greek, however, this, like the preceding 
usage, is an ordinary Progressive Imperfect or Imperfect of 
Repeated Action. Cf. 52. 

Matt. 14:4; €deyev yap 6 “Iwavyns aitd, Oix eeotiv ao éxew adriy, 
for John had been saying to him, It is not lawful for you to have her. 

See also Luke 8:27; Acts 9:39. 


30. The Imperfect of verbs denoting obligation or possi- ' 
bility, when used to affirm that a certain thing should or 
could have been done, 7.e. was required or possible under the 
circumstances related, is a true affirmative Imperfect. It is 
incorrect in this case to speak of an omitted ay, since though 
it is frequently the case that the necessary or possible deed 
did not take place, the past necessity or possibility was actual, 
not hypothetical or “contrary to fact.” Here belong Matt. 
1S:30; 23:20; 25:27; Acts 247195;26:82; 27: 215: 2.008. 
2:3, ete. 

The Imperfect is also used of a past necessity or obligation 
when the necessary deed did take place. Here also, of course, 
the Imperfect has its usual force. Luke 13:16; 24:26; 
John 4:4; Acts 1:16; 17:3. 


31, Buttmann, pp. 216 f., 225 f., describes correctly the class of cases 
in which the past obligation or possibility was actual, but in which the 
required or possible deed did not take place, but wrongly includes in 
his list several passages in which not only the fact but the obligation 
or ability is hypothetical. Such are John 9:33; 1 Cor. 6:10; Heb. 9:26, 
which are to be explained in accordance with 249, The distinction 
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between these two classes of cases is not always easily marked in English 
translation, since the English forms could, should, etc., are used both 
for actual and for hypothetical obligation or ability. Cf. He could have 
gone, if he had been well, and He could have gone, but did not wish 
to go. 


32. Through a dimming of the distinction between the 
ideas of present and past obligation (which has occurred also 
in English in the case of the word ought), the Imperfect with- 
out av is sometimes used to express a present obligation. The 
Infinitive after such an Imperfect is always in the Present 
tense. In accordance with this usage we are probably to ex- 
plain Acts. 22:22) Kph. 24; Col. 3:18. et. Dit om :Colt 
loc. cit. and G.MT. 416. 

On these several uses of the Imperfect of verbs of obliga- 
tion, etc., see G.MT. 413-423. 


33. The Imperfect of verbs of wishing, without dy, is best 
explained as a true Progressive Imperfect, describing a desire 
which the speaker for a time felt, without affirming that he 
actually cherishes it at the time of his present utterance. 
This is especially clear in Philem. 13, 14, where the apostle 
states in one clause what his desire—nhis personal prefer- 
ence —was (é€fovdrduny), and in the next his actual decision 
(79eXnoa), aS over against his preference. The reason for 
describing the desire as past is not always, however, that 
it has been put aside. Failure to realize the desire, or the 
perception that it cannot be realized, or reluctance to express 
a positive and deliberate choice may lead the speaker to use 
the Imperfect rather than the Present. Similarly we some- 
times say in colloquial English, I was wishing that such a 
thing might happen, or even more commonly, I have sometimes 
wished. Nearly the same meaning may be conveyed in Eng- 
lish by the more usual potential form, I should like, I would 


+ 
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that, or I could wish. In Acts 25: 22 the use of the Imperfect 
éBovrounv rather than a Present softens the request for polite- 
ness’ sake, and may well be rendered TJ should like. In Gal. 
4:20 it is probably the impossibility of realizing the wish 
that leads to the use of the Imperfect, and 76cdov rapetvar 
may be rendered, J would that I were present. In Rom. 9:3 
nvxounv wnay have been chosen because the apostle shrank 
from expressing a deliberate choice in regard to so solemn 
a matter, or because he thought of it as beyond the control 
or influence of his wish. J could pray expresses the meaning 
with approximate accuracy. In all these cases, however, what 
is strictly stated in the Greek is merely the past existence of a 
state of desire; the context alone implies what the present 
state of mind is. Cf. G.MT. 425. 


34. PERIPHRASTIC ForM oF THE IMPERFECT. Periphras- 
tic Imperfects, formed by adding a Present Participle to the 
Imperfect of the verb «iy/, are frequent in the New Testament, 
especially in the historical books. The large majority of 
these forms denote continued action. 

Mark 10:32; kai qv mpodywv atrovs 6 “Incots, and Jesus was going 
before them. So also Luke 1:10, 22; John 13:23; and probably 


Mark 2:18. In a few instances repeated action is referred to, as 
Luke 5:16; 19:47; Gal. 1:23. Cf. 481. 
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39. The constant characteristic of the Aorist tense in all 
of its moods, including the participle, is that it represents the 
action denoted by it indefinitely; 7@.e. simply as an event, 
neither on the one hand picturing it in progress, nor on the 
other affirming the existence of its result. The name indefi- 
nite as thus understood is therefore applicable to the tense in 
all of its uses. 
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As respects the point of view from which the action is 
looked at, however, we may distinguish three functions of the 
tense common to all of its moods. 

First, it may be used to describe an action or event in its 
entirety. ‘This use of the tense, since it is by far the most 
frequent, may be called by pre-eminence the Indefinite Aorist. 
In the Indicative it may be called the Historical Aorist. The 
Aorist of any verb may be used in this sense; thus eizeiy, 
to say; dvaxovnoa, to serve. 

Secondly, it may be used to denote the inception of a 
state. The Aorist thus used may be called the Inceptive 
Aorist. It belongs to verbs which in the Present and Imper- 
fect denote the continuance of a state ; thus ovyay, to be silent; 
avynoa, to become silent. 

Thirdly, it may be used to denote the success of an effort. 
The Aorist thus used may be called the Resultative Aorist. 
It belongs to verbs which in the Present and Imperfect denote 
effort or attempt; thus xcwAvey, to hinder, obstruct ; xkwAtoa, to 
prevent. 

The genetic relation of these three functions of the Aorist 
tense has not been satisfactorily defined. In the Greek, both of 
the classical and the New Testament periods, however, they ap- 
pear side by side as co-ordinate uses. Br. 159; Del. tv., pp. 100f. 

Rem. Respecting the force of the Indefinite Aorist, compare Brug- 
mann’s statement concerning the Aorist forms: ‘* Am hiéufigsten wurden 
diese Formen so gebraucht, dass man sich die Handlung in einen unge- 
teilten Denkakt ganz und volistindig, in sich abgeschlossen, absolut vor- 


stellen sollte. Das Factum wurde einfach constatiert ohne Riicksicht 
auf Zeitdauer.’’ Br. 159. 


36. In addition to these uses which belong to the Aorist in 
all its moods, the Aorist Indicative has three uses, instances 
of which are comparatively infrequent. These are the Gnomic 
Aorist, the Epistolary Aorist, and the Dramatic Aorist. 
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The Aorist for the Perfect and the Aorist for the Pluper- 
fect are, as explained below (52), not distinct functions of the 
Aorist, but merely special cases of the Historical, Inceptive, 
or Resultative Aorist. 


387. The distinction between the Indefinite, the Inceptive, 
and the Resultative functions of the Aorist is often ignored, 
or its legitimacy denied. It is true that there are cases in 
which it is not possible to decide certainly whether a given 
verb refers to the inception of an action only, or to its entire 
extent, and others in which there is a similar difficulty in 
deciding whether the reference is to the action as a whole or 
to its result only. It is true also that the genetic relation of 
these three uses of the tense is not a matter of entire cer- 
tainty, and that it is possible that, historically speaking, they 
are but varying types of one usage. Especially must it be 
regarded as doubtful whether the Resultative Aorist is any- 
thing else than the Indefinite Aorist of verbs denoting effort. 
The matter of importance to the interpreter, however, is 
that, whatever the genesis of the fact, of the Aorists of the 
New Testament some denote a past act in its undivided 
entirety, others denote merely or chiefly the inception of an 
action, and others still affirm as a past fact the accomplish- 
ment of an act attempted. These distinctions, which from the 
exegetical point of view it is often important to mark, are 
conveniently indicated by the terms indefinite, inceptive, and 
resultative. With reference to the validity of this distinction, 
see Br. 159. 

The Inceptive Aorist is illustrated in Acts 15:15, and after 
they had become silent [pera 7d ovynoa| James answered. It 
is evident that the Infinitive must refer to the becoming 
silent, not to the whole period of silence, since in the latter 
case James must have been silent while the others were silent, 
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and have begun to speak when their silence had ended. In 
2 Cor. 8:9, we must read not being rich he was poor, but being 
rich he became poor; értwxevoey 18 manifestly inceptive. So 
also in Luke 2:44, supposing him to be in the company, they 
went a day’s journey, it was not the holding of the opinion that 
he was in the company that preceded the day’s journey, but 
the forming of it, and the participle vouiécavres is inceptive. 
Contrast Acts 16:27. See other examples under 41. 

Illustrations of the resultative sense are less numerous and 
less clear. In Acts 7:36, however, this man led them forth, 
having wrought wonders and signs in Egypt and in the Red Sea, 
and in the wilderness forty years, the verb e&yyayeyv seems to 
refer only to the result, since the signs wrought in the Red 
Sea and the wilderness would otherwise have been represented 
as accompanying the bringing out, and instead of zoujoas we 
should have had raé@v. See also 42." 


38. The Historical Aorist. The Aorist Indicative is 
most frequently used to express a past event viewed in its 
entirety, simply as an event or a single fact. It has no 
reference to the progress of the event, or to any existing 
resultotit., A. 8386: G. 1250i5. 


John 1:11; eis ra (dca HADev, Kat ot (dior adtov od rapéAafov, he came 
unto his own and they that were his own received him not. 


39. Since any past event without reference to its duration 
or complexity may be conceived of as a single fact, the His- 
torical Aorist may be used to describe 

(a) A momentary action. 

Acts 5:5; e&éduev, he gave up the ghost. 
Matt. 8:3; Kal éxreivas THv xelpa nWaro avrod, and having stretched 
forth his hand he touched him. 


1 Cf. Mart. Polyc. 8: 2,3, where both @zeov, were persuading, and 
amotuxévres Tov metcat, failing to persuade, refer to the same event. 
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(>) An extended act or state, however prolonged in time, if 
viewed as constituting a single fact without reference to its 
progress. 

Acts 28:30; évewewev dé dueriav oAnv ev idiw pucOdpati, and he abode 
two whole years in his own hired dwelling. 

Eph. 2:4; dua tiv roAAnv dyarnv aitod nv Hyarynoev Huas, because 
of his great love wherewith he loved us. 

(c) A series or aggregate of acts viewed as constituting a 
single fact. 


Matt. 22:28; wavres yap eoxov aityy, for they all had her. 
2 Cor. 11:25; rpis évavynoa, thrice I suffered shipwreck. 


40. These three uses of the Historical Aorist may for con- 
venience be designated as the Momentary Aorist, the Compre- 
hensive Aorist, and the Collective Aorist. But it should be 
clearly observed that these terms do not mark distinctions in 
the functions of the tense. An Historical Aorist, whatever the 
nature of the fact affirmed, affirms it simply as a past fact. 
The writer may or may not have in mind that the act was 
single and momentary, or extended, or a series of acts, but the 
tense does not express or suggest the distinction. The pur- 
pose of the subdivision into momentary, comprehensive, and 
collective is not to define the force of the tense-form, but to 
discriminate more precisely the nature of the facts to which 
it is applied as shown by the context or the circumstances. 
05 a Ca) Mt Waal os 


Rem. The term Historical Aorist is applied to the use of the Aorist 
here described only by pre-eminence. In strictness the Inceptive and 
Resultative Aorists are also Historical. Compare what is said concerning 
the term Jndefinite under 35. 


41. The Inceptive Aorist. The Aorist of a verb whose 
Present denotes a state or condition, commonly denotes 
the beginning of that state. HA. 841; G. 1260. 
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2 Cor. 8:9; & tuas éertwdyxevoev tAOVvaLos wy, though he was rich, for 
your sakes he became poor. See also Luke 15:32; John 4:52; 
Acts 7:60; Rom. 14:9. 


Rem. The Aorist of such verbs is not, however, necessarily inceptive. 
The same form may be in one sentence inceptive and in another historical. 
Cf. Luke 9:36 with Acts 15:12, the verb éciynoa being in the former 
historical, in the latter probably inceptive. 


42. The Resultative Aorist. The Aorist of a verb 
whose Present implies effort or intention, commonly de- 
notes the success of the effort. Cf. 11, 23. Br. 159. 


Acts 27:43; 6 d€ Exatovtapyns ... €xoAvoe adtodrs Tod BovdAnpatos, 
but the centurion... prevented them from their purpose. See also 
Matt. 27 720. Acts ¢ = 30: 


43. The Gnomic Aorist. The Aorist is used in provy- 
erbs and comparisons where the English commonly uses a 
"General Present. HA. 840; G. 1292: G.M@. 154-161: 
merpp col f.; Wi. pp. 64617” p21 ver. Lou. 

1 Pet. 1:24; eEnpavOn 6 xopTos, Kal TO avOos e&ézecev, the grass wither- 


eth and the flower falleth. See also Luke 7:35; John 15:6; Jas. 
1:14, 24. 


Rem. Winer’s contention (WT. p. 277; WWM. p. 346) that the 
Gnomic Aorist does not occur in the New Testament does not seem 
defensible. The passages cited above are entirely similar to the classical 
examples of this ancient and well-established idiom. 


44. The Epistolary Aorist. The writer of a letter 
sometimes puts himself in the place of his reader and de- 
scribes as past that which is to himself present, but which 
will be past to his reader. HA. 838. 

Eph. 6:22; ov érepwa mpos tpas eis ato TovTo, whom I send to you for 


this very purpose. See also Acts 23:30; 1 Cor. 5:11; Phil. 2:28; 
Col. 4:8; Philem. 11. 
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45. The Dramatic Aorist. The Aorist Indicative is 
sometimes used of a state of mind just reached, or of an 
act expressive of it. The effect is to give to the statement 
greater vividness than is given by the more usual Present. 
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Luke 16:4; éyvwv ti rounow, I know [lit. I knew, or I perceived] what 
I shall do. 


Rem. This usage is in classical Greek mainly poetical and is found 
chiefly in dialogue. It is sometimes called ‘‘ Aoristus tragicus.’? Brug- 
mann thus describes it: ‘‘ Nicht selten wurde der Aorist von dem 
gebraucht, was soeben eingetreten ist, besonders von einer Stimmung, 
die soeben iiber einen gekommen ist, oder von einem Urteil, das man 
sich soeben gebildet hat.’? See numerous examples in K. 386, 9. 


46. Tue Aorist For THE (English) Perrect. The Aorist 
is frequently used in Greek where the English idiom requires 
a bermeck. (GUM T. 585 HA. 837.5 33. pp.197, 398: 


Luke 19:9; onpepov cwrnpia TH oikw TovTw eyéveTo, to-day is salvation 
come to this house. 

Matt. 5:21; qxovoare ort €ppeOn Tots apxatots, ye have heard that it was 
said to them of old time. 

Phil. 4:11; €yw yap euabov év ois civil adrapkys etvat, for I have learned 
in whatsoever state I am therein to be content. See also under 52. 


47. The Aorist Indicative of a few verbs is used in the New 
Testament to denote a present state, the result of a past act, 
hence with the proper force of a Greek Perfect. Cf. 75, 86. 
So the Aorists dréavov (cf. Mark 5:35 with Luke 8:49, and 
see John 8:52 et al.), éEéornv (Mark 3:21; 2 Cor. 5:13), and 
possibly éyvwy (John 7:26; cf. 1 Macc. 6:13). All these 
Aorists may also be used as simple historical Aorists. 


48. Ture Aorist ror tHe (English) PLuprerrect. The 
Aorist Indicative is frequently used in narrative passages of 
a past event which precedes another past event mentioned 
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or implied in the context. In English it is common in such 

a case to indicate the real. order of the events by the use 

of a Pluperfect for the earlier event. Cf. 52,53. HA. 837; 

G.MT. 58; B. pp. 199 f. 

John 19:30; dre ovv eAaBev TO of0s 6 “Inaois eirev, TeréXeorat, when 
therefore Jesus had received the vinegar, he said, It is finished. 

Matt. 14:3; 6 yap “Hpwdns kpatyoas tov “lwavny édnoev, for Herod 
having laid hold on John had bound him. See also Matt. 27:31; 
Mark 6:14 Luke:8<27; John 12:17; 13:12. 


Rem. It has been much disputed whether déorecXev in John 18: 24 
is to be assigned to this head. The valid objection to this is not in any 
inappropriateness of the Aorist tense to express an event antecedent to 
one already mentioned, —the Aorist is the only form that can be used if 
the event is thought of simply as an event (cf. Mey. ad loc., contra), — 
but in the presence of ody, which is, in John especially, so constantly 
continuative, and in the absence of any intimation in the context that 
the events are related out of their chronological order. 


49. From the general principles of indirect discourse in 
\Venolisk and in Greek it results that an Aorist Indicative in 
indirect discourse after a verb of past time must usually be 
rendered into English by a Pluperfect. Cf. 555. These cases 
form a class entirely distinct from those that are included 


above under the term Aorist for the English Pluperfect. 


50. Both the Aorist and the Perfect are sometimes used 
proleptically, but this is rather a rhetorical figure than a gram- 
matical idiom. WM. pp. 341, 345, 347; WT. pp. 273, 277, 278. 


1 Cor. 7:28; éav d€ kal yapnons, odx Wuaptes, but even if thou shalt 
marry, thou hast not sinned. See also John 15:8; Jas. 2:10. 


51. For the Aorist in a condition contrary to fact, see 248. 
For the Aorist expressing an unattained wish, see 27. 


52. ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS OF THE GREEK AoRIST [NDIC- 
ATIVE. It should be observed that the Aorist for the Perfect 
and the Aorist for the Pluperfect are not variations from the 
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normal use of the Greek Aorist. Viewed strictly from the 
point of view of Greek Grammar, these Aorists are simply 
Historical, Inceptive, or Resultative Aorists. The necessity for 
mentioning them arises merely from the difference between 
the English and the Greek idiom. 

The Greek Aorist corresponds to the English simple Past 
(or Imperfect or Preterite, loved, heard, etc.) more nearly than 
to any other English tense. But it is not the precise equiva- 
lent of the English Past; nor is the Greek Perfect the precise 
equivalent of the English Perfect; nor the Greek Pluperfect 
of the English Pluperfect. This will appear distinctly if we 
place side by side the definitions of the tenses which in gen- 


eral correspond in the two languages. 


The English Perfect is used 
of any past action between 
which and the time of speak- 
ing the speaker does not in- 
tend distinctly to interpose an 
interval.’ 

The English Pluperfect is 
used to mark the fact that the 
event expressed by it preceded 
another past event indicated by 
the context, and this whether 
the earlier event is thought of 
as completed at the time of 
the later event, or only indefi- 
nitely as a simple occurrence 
preceding the later event.’ 


The Greek Perfect is used 
to represent an action as 
standing complete, 7.e. as hav- 
ing an existing result, at the 
time of speaking. 


The Greek Pluperfect is 
used to represent an action as 
standing complete, i.e. as hav- 
ing an existing result, at a 
point of past time indicated 
by the context. 


1 The English Perfect and Pluperfect by their auxiliaries have and had 
distinctly suggest completed action in the proper sense, viz. the posses- 
sion of a thing in the condition indicated by the participle, and substan- 
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The English Past is used of 
any past action between which 
and the moment of speaking 
an interval is thought of as 


The Greek Aorist is used of 
any past event which is con. 
ceived of simply as an event 
(or as entered upon, or as acy 


existing. It affirms nothing complished), regardless alike 


respecting existing result. of the existence or non-exist. 


ence of an interval between 
itself and the moment of 
speaking, and of the question 
whether it precedes or not 
some other past action. It 
affirms nothing respecting ex- 
isting result. 


It is evident from this comparison that the English Perfect 
has a larger range of use than the Greek Perfect. 


tially this is the meaning often conveyed by these tenses. Thus, J have 
learned my lesson, differs but little in meaning from J have my lesson 
learned. But this is by no means the only use which may be made of 
these tenses in modern English. They have, in fact, ceased to be Perfect 
tenses in any proper sense of that word. Compare, e.g., the Pasts and 
Perfects in the following examples: The army arrived. The army has 
arrived. Many men fought for their country. Many men have fought 
Sor their country. He often visited Rome. He has often visited Rome. 
Only in the first example is existing result suggested by the Perfect tense. 
In each pair the distinguishing mark between the two sentences is that 
while the Perfect tense places the event in the past time without defining 
whether or not an interval has elapsed since the event, the Past tense 
places it in the past time and suggests an interval. 

Similarly, the English Pluperfect affirms only the antecedence of its 
event to the other past event, leaving it to the context or the nature of 
the fact to show whether at the past time referred to there were existing 
results or not. Thus in the sentence, J showed him the work which I had 
done, it is implied that the results of the doing remained at the time of 
the showing. But in the sentence, He did not recognize the persons whom 
he had previously seen, it is not implied that any result of the seeing 
remained at the time of the non-recognition. 
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Thus a past event between which and the time of speaking 
no interval is distinctly thought of may be expressed by the 
English Perfect, whether the result of the event is thought of 
as existing or not; but it can be expressed by the Greek Per- 
fect only in case such result is thought of. So also the Eng- 
lish Pluperfect has a wider range than the Greek Pluperfect. 
For while the Greek can use its Pluperfect for an event 
which preceded another past event only in case the result 
of the earlier event is thought of as existing at the time 
of the later event, the English freely uses its Pluperfect 
for all such doubly past events, without reference to the 
existence of the result of the earher event at the time of 
the later one. 

On the other hand, the Greek Aorist has a wider range 
than the English Past, since it performs precisely those func- 
tions which the Greek Perfect and Pluperfect refuse, but 
which in modern English are performed not by the Past but 
by the Perfect and Pluperfect. The Greek Aorist, therefore, 
in its ordinary use not only covers the ground of the English 
Past, but overlaps in part upon that of the English Perfect 
and Pluperfect. Hence arise the so-called Aorist for Perfect 
and Aorist for Pluperfect. 

If the attempt be made to define more exactly the extent 
of this overlapping, it will appear that a simple past event 
which is conceived of without reference to an existing result, 
and between which and the time of speaking the speaker does 
not wish distinctly to suggest an interval, —the interval may 
be ever so long, in fact,— will be expressed in Greek by 
the Aorist, because the result is not thought of, and in Eng- 
lish by the Perfect, because the interval is not thought of. 
Cases of this kind arise, e.g., when the event is said to con- 
tinue up to the time of speaking, so that there is actually no 
interval [Matt. 27:85; 80 exAyOn 6 dypos éxeivos "Aypos Atparos 
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ews THs onpEpov, therefore that field has been called Field of Blood 
until this day. See also Matt. 28:15; John 16:24]; or when the 
event is so recent as to make the thought of an interval seem 
unnatural [Luke 5:26; eidapev rapadofa onpepov, we have seen 
strange things to-day. See also Mark 14:41; Acts 7: 52, vov 

. eyeveobe]; or when the time of the event is entirely 
indefinite [Matt. 19:4; ot« dvéyvwre, have ye not read? See 
also Rev. 17:12; exx. are frequent in the New Testament]; 
or when the verb refers to a series of events which extends 
approximately or quite to the time of speaking [ Matt. 5:21; 
nKovoaTe OTL EppeOn Tots apyxaiors, ye have heard that it was said 
to the ancients; the reference is doubtless to the frequent 
occasions on which they had heard such teachings in the 
synagogue. See also 1 Esdr. 4: 26, 27]. 

Instances of the Greek Aorist for the English Pluperfect 
arise when a past event which is conceived of simply as an 
event without reference to existing result is mentioned out 
of its chronological order, or is expressed in a subordinate 
clause. The Greek employs the Aorist, leaving the context 
to suggest the order; the English usually suggests the order 
by the use of a Pluperfect. See exx. under 48. Cf. Beet, The 
Greek Aorist as used in the New Testament, in Ewpositor, x1. 
191-201, 296-308, 372-385; Weymouth, The Rendering into 
English of the Greek Aorist and Perfect, in Theological 
Monthly, tv. 33-47, 162-180. 


53. In many cases in which the Greek Aorist is used of 
an event antecedent to another past event already referred to, 
English idiom permits a simple Past. A Pluperfect is strictly 
required only when the precedence in time is somewhat promi- 
nent. The Revisers of 1881 have used the Pluperfect spar- 
ingly in such cases. It might better have been used also in 
Matt. 9:25; Mark 8:14; John 12:18 (had heard). 
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54. An Aorist which is equivalent to an English Perfect 
or Pluperfect may be either an historical, or an inceptive, or 
a Resultative Aorist. If historical, it may be either momentary, 
comprehensive, or collective. 


In Luke 15: 32, @(noev, and in 1 Cor. 4: 8, érXouryoare, are inceptive 
Aorists which may be properly rendered by the English Perfect ; probably 
also é€BaciNevoas, in Rev. 11:17, should be rendered, thou hast become 
king. 

In Rom. 3 : 23, nuaprov is evidently intended to sum up the aggregate 
of the evil deeds of men, of which the apostle has been speaking in the 
preceding paragraphs (1:18—35:20). It is therefore a collective historical 
Aorist. But since that series of evil deeds extends even to the moment 
of speaking, as is indeed directly affirmed in the mdvtes, it is impos- 
sible to think of an interval between the fact stated and this statement 
of it. It must therefore be expressed in English by the Perfect tense, and 
be classed with Matt. 5:21 as a collective Aorist for (English) Perfect. 
Of similar force is the same form in Rom. 2:12. From the point of view 
from which the apostle is speaking, the sin of each offender is simply a 
past fact, and the sin of all a series or aggregate of facts together consti- 
tuting a past fact. But inasmuch as this series is not separated from the 
time of speaking, we must, as in 3:23, employ an. English Perfect in 
translation. This is upon the supposition that the verb nuaprov takes its 
point of view from the time of speaking, and the apostle accordingly 
speaks here only of sin then past, leaving it to be inferred that the same 
principle would apply to subsequent sin. It is possible, however, that 
by a sort of prolepsis juaprov is uttered from the point of view of the 
future judgment [xpiOjco0vra], and refers to all sin that will then be past. 
In this case the Future Perfect, shall have sinned, may be used in trans- 
lation, or again the Perfect, common in subordinate clauses in English as 
an abbreviation of the Future Perfect. Whether the same form in Rom. 
4:12 shall be rendered in the same way or by the English Past depends 
upon whether it is, like the other cases, a collective Aorist, representing 
a series of acts between which and the time of speaking no interval is 
interposed, or refers to a deed or deeds in the remote past in which the 
“all’’ in some way participated. So far as the tense-form is concerned 
there is no presumption in favor of one or the other of these inter- 
pretations, both uses of the tense being equally legitimate. The nature 
of the argument or the author’s thought, as learned from sources 
outside the sentence itself, must furnish the main evidence by which 
to decide. 
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55. The Aorist evddcnoa in Matt. 3:17; 17:5; Mark 1:11; Luke 
3:22; 2 Pet. 1:17, may be explained — (a) as a Historical Aorist having 
reference to a specific event as its basis. J was well pleased with thee, 
e.g. for receiving baptism. If all the instances were in connection with the 
baptism, this would be the most natural explanation, But for those that 
occur in connection with the account of the transfiguration this explana- 
tion fails, and is probably therefore not the true explanation of any of the 
instances. (0) as a comprehensive Historical Aorist covering the period’ 
of Christ’s preincarnate existence. Cf. John 17:5, 24; see W. N. Clarke, 
Com. on Mark 1:11. If the passages were in the fourth gospel, and 
especially if they contained some such phrase as mpd karaBodjs Kéopuou, 
this explanation would have much in its favor. ‘The absence of such 
limiting phrase, and the fact that the passages are in the synoptic gospels 
are opposed to this explanation. (c) asa comprehensive Historical Aorist, 
having the force of an English Perfect, and referring to the period of 
Christ’s earthly existence up to the time of speaking. But against this 
is the absence of any adverbial phrase meaning up to this time, which 
usually accompanies an Aorist verb used in this sense. Cf. 18 and 52. 
(d) as an Aorist which has by usage come to have the meaning which is 
strictly appropriate to the Perfect, J became well pleased with thee, and 
I am [accordingly] well pleased with thee. Cf. 47. There are a few pas- 
sages of the Septuagint that seem at first sight to favor this explanation. 
See Ps. 101:15 ; Jer.2:19; Mal.2:17. Cf. also Matt.12:18; Luke 12: 32. 
The force of this evidence is, however, greatly diminished by the fact 
that all these instances are capable of being explained without resort to so 
unusual a use of the Aorist, that both in the Septuagint and in the New 
Testament there is in use a regular Present form of this verb, and that 
the Aorist in the majority of cases clearly denotes past time. (e) as an 
Inceptive Aorist referring to some indefinite, imagined point of past time 
at which God is represented as becoming well pleased with Jesus. But 
since this point is not thought of as definitely fixed, English idiom requires 
a Perfect tense. Cf. 52 (p. 27), 54. It may be described, therefore, as an 
Inceptive Aorist equivalent to an English Perfect, and may be rendered, 
I have become well pleased. This, however, can only be a vivid way of 
saying, J am well pleased. If then this view is correct, the rendering 
of the English versions is a free but substantially correct paraphrase. 
A true Perfect would affirm the present state of pleasure and imply the 
past becoming pleased. The Aorist affirms the becoming pleased and 
leaves the present pleasure to be suggested. This explanation, therefore, 
differs from the preceding (d) in that it does not suppose the Aorist 
of this verb to have acquired the power of expressing an existing result, 
but judges the existing result to be only suggested by the affirmation 
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of the past fact. This is rhetorical figure, on the way to become gram- 
matical idiom, but not yet become such. Manifestly similar is the use 
of mpocedééaro in Isa. 42:1, and of evddxnoev in Matt. 12:18. Indeed, if 
Matt. 12:18 represents a current translation of Isa. 42:1, our present 
passages were probably affected in form by this current rendering of the 
Isaiah passage. Similar also are ékd@icav in Matt. 25:2, and €uadoy in 
Phil. 4:11. In neither case is there any clearly established usage of the 
Aorist for Greek Perfect; in neither is there apparent any reference 
to a definite point of past time; in both the real fact intended to be 
suggested is the present state. 


56. Tue DistINcTION BETWEEN THE AORIST AND THE 
ImprerFect. The difference between an Historical Aorist 
and an Imperfect of action in progress or repeated being one 
not of the nature of the fact but of the speaker’s conception 
of the fact, it is evident that the same fact may be expressed 
by either tense or by both. This is illustrated in Mark 12:41 
and 44, where, with strict appropriateness in both cases, Mark 
writes in v. 41, zoAXot zAovoro ~BadrdrAov woAAa, and in v. 44 
records Jesus as stating the same fact in the words wavres . . . 
ZBadrov. The former describes the scene in progress, the latter 
merely states the fact. 


57. From the nature of the distinction between the Imper- 
fect and Aorist, it also results that the difference in thought 
represented by the choice of one form rather than the other 
is sometimes almost imperceptible. Cf., eg., Mark 3:7 and 
5:24; Luke 2:18 and 4:22. Some verbs use one of the two 
tenses almost or quite to the exclusion of the other. The 
form édeyov is used in classical Greek without emphasis on 
the thought of the saying as in progress or repeated, and in the 
New Testament the Aorist of this verb does not occur. <A dis- 
tinction between the Imperfect éAeyov and the Aorist ezov is 
scarcely to be drawn in the New Testament. Cf. G.MT. 56, 
57, especially the following: “In all these cases the funda- 
mental distinction of the tenses, which was inherent in the 
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form, remained; only it happened that either of the two dis- 
tinct forms expressed the meaning which was here needed 
equally well. It must not be thought, from these occasional 
examples, that the Greeks of any period were not fully alive 
to the distinction of the two tenses and could not use it with 
skill and nicety.” 

This approximation of the Aorist and Imperfect, it should 
be noted, occurs only in the case of the Historical Aorist (38). 
The Inceptive and Resultative Aorists are clearly distinguished 
in force from the Imperfect. 
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58. The Predictive Future. The Future Indicative is 
most frequently used to affirm that an action is to take 
place in future time. Since it does not mark the distince- 
tion between action in progress and action conceived of 
indefinitely without reference to its progress, it may be 
either aoristic or progressive. HA. 843; G. 1250, 6; 
G.MT. 63, 65; Br. 168. 


59. Tur Aoristic Future conceives of an action simply 
as an event, and affirms that it will take place in future time. 
It may be indefinite, inceptive, or resultative. As indefinite 
it may be momentary, comprehensive, or collective. Cf. 35, 39. 
1 Cor. 15:51, 52; rdvres ov KowpnOnodpeba, ravres de dd\AaynoopeBa, 

éy dTonw, ev piry 6POaApor, we shall not all sleep [indefinite com- 

prehensive]; or, we shall not all fall asleep [inceptive], but we shall 
all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye [indefinite 
momentary ]. 
_John 14:26; éxelvos tuas Sidder rdvra Kat tropvyjce tas TavTa a 


elrov tpi eye, he will teach you all things and bring to your remem- 
brance all things that I said unto you [indefinite collective ]. 
Luke 1:33; xai Baowrevoe ézi Tov oikov “laxwf3 eis Tovs ai@vas, and he 
shall reign over the house of Jacob forever [indefinite comprehensive ]. 
Luke 16:31; ov8 édy Tis x vexpov avaoty TecOyoovTat, neither will 
they be persuaded if one rise from the dead [resultative ]. 
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60. THe ProGressivE Furure affirms that an action will 
be in progress in future time. HA. 843; G. 1250, 6. 
Phil. 1:18; kai €v to’tw Xaipw* dAAa Kal yapynoopat, and therein I 
rejoice, yea, and will [continue to] rejoice. See also Rom. 6:2; 
Phil. 1:64 Keyv.9°:6. 


61. It may be doubted whether any of the distinctions indi- 
cated by the subdivisions of the Predictive Future are justi- 
fied from the point of view of pure grammar. It is probable, 
rather, that the tense in all these cases makes precisely the 
same affirmation respecting the event, viz. that it will take 
place; and that it is the context only that conveys the dis- 
tinctions referred to. These distinctions, however, are real 
distinctions either of fact or of thought, and such, moreover, 
that the writer must in most cases have had them in mind 
when speaking of the facts. From the exegetical point of 
view, therefore, the distinctions are both justified and neces- 
sary, since they represent differences of thought in the mind 
of the writer to be interpreted. The terms employed above 
are convenient terms to represent, these distinctions of thought, 
and it is to the interpreter a matter of secondary importance 
whether the distinction in question is by his writer immedi- 
ately connected with the tense of the verb. 


62. Since the Aoristic Future is less definite respecting 
progress than the Progressive Future, the latter predicting 
the act as continuing, the former making no assertion, it is 
evident that any instance of the Predictive Future not clearly 
progressive must be accounted as aoristic. If the writer did 
not conceive the act or event as continuing, he left it in his 
own mind and for the reader undefined as respects progress, 
hence aoristic. Whether he left it thus undefined in his mind 
must of course be determined, if at all, from the context, there 


being no difference of form between a Progressive and an 
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Aoristic Future. It should be noticed that it is not enough 
to show that an act will be in fact continued, in order to count 
the verb which predicts it a Progressive Future; it must ap- 
pear that the writer thought of it as continuing. Every 
Future form is therefore by presumption aoristic. It can 
be accounted progressive only on evidence that the writer 
thought of the act as continued. 

Rem. There is one exception to this principle. In verbs of effort a 
Progressive Future is naturally like other Progressive forms, a conative 
tense. An Aoristic Future of such a verb is like the Aorist, a resultative 
tense. Since the latter is the larger meaning, the context must give the 
evidence of this larger meaning, and such evidence failing, it cannot be 
considered established that the verb is resultative. The verb in John 12: 
382 furnishes an interesting and important illustration. Since the verb 
denotes effort, the Future will naturally be accounted conative if it is 
judged to be progressive, and resultative if it is taken as aoristic. In the 
latter case the meaning will be, I will by my attraction bring all men to 


me. In the former case the words will mean, J will exert on all men an 
attractive influence. 


63. To decide whether a given Aoristic Future merely pre- 
dicts the fact, or refers to the inception of the action, or has 
reference to it as a thing accomplished, must again be deter- 
mined by the context or the meaning of the word. The dis- 
tinction between the indefinite and the resultative senses will 
often be very difficult to make, and indeed the difference 
of thought will be but shght. Here also it results from the 
nature of the distinction between the indefinite use. and the 
other two, inceptive and resultative, that any instance of 
the Aoristie Future not clearly inceptive or resultative must 
be accounted indefinite. In other words, if the writer did not 
define the action to his own mind as inceptive or resultative, 
he left it indefinite, a mere fact. 


64. The distinction between momentary, confprehensive, 
and collective is in respect to the Future tense, as in respect 
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to the Aorist, a distinction which primarily has reference to 
the facts referred to and only secondarily to the writer’s con- 
ception of the facts. There may easily occur instances which 
will defy classification at this point. A writer may predict 
an event not only without at the moment thinking whether 
it is to be a single deed or a series of deeds, a momentary or 
an extended action, but even without knowing. Thus the 
sentence, He will destroy his enemies, may be uttered by one 
who has confidence that the person referred to will in some 
way destroy his enemies, without at all knowing whether he 
will destroy them one by one, or all at once, and whether by 
some long-continued process, or by one exterminating blow. 
In such cases the verb can only be accounted as an Aoristic 
Future, incapable of further classification. 


65. From a different point of view from that of the above 
classification, the instances of the Predictive Future might be 
classified as (a) assertive, and (6) promissory. The distinc- 
tion between the assertion that an event will take place and 
the promise that it shall take place is difficult to make, 
requiring delicate discrimination, but is often important for 
purposes of interpretation. It is in general not indicated in 
Greek, and its representation in English is complicated by the 
varied.uses of the auxiliary verbs shall and will. In general 
it may be said that in principal clauses shall is in the first 
person simply assertive, will is promissory; in the second and 
third person will is assertive, shall is promissory, imperative, 
or solemnly predictive. 

R.V. employs shall almost constantly in the second and 
third person, in most cases probably intending it as solemnly 
predictive. 

Matt. 10:42; dyhv A€yw byiv, od pH aroreon Tov picbdv adrod, verily 

I say unto you, he shall by no means lose his reward. 
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Mark 11:31; édv eirwpev “EE otpavod, epet, if we say, From heaven, he 
will say. 

Luke 22:61; pty avéxtopa duovncat ojpepov arapvyon pe Tpis, before 
the cock crow this day, thou shalt deny me thrice. See also Matt. 11: 
28,0290 12 Sok ohn 162.7, 13: 


66. A Predictive Future is sometimes made emphatically 
hegative by the use of the negative ov py, Matt. 16:22; 26: 
30; Mark 14:31 (Tisch. Subjunctive) ; cf. 172. 


67. The Imperative Future. The second person of the 
Future Indicative is often used as an Imperative. HA. 844; 


G.V215. 


James 2:8; ayaryoes Tov tAnoiov cov ws ceavTov, thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. 


Rem. 1. This idiom as it occurs in the New Testament shows clearly 
the influence of the Septuagint. It occurs most frequently in prohibi- 
tions, its negative being, not «7 as commonly in classical Greek, but ov. 
G.MT. 69, 70; B..p. 257 ;. WM. pp. 396f:> WT. pp. 316f. 


Rem. 2. In Matt. 15:6 the verb riujoe has the negative od uj. Some 
interpreters take this as a Predictive Future, but the thought requires the 
Imperative sense, and in view of the frequent use of od uj with the Future 
in an imperative sense in the Septuagint, and its occasional use in classi- 
cal Greek, the possibility of it can hardly be denied. WM. p. 686f.,n. 4; 
G.MT. 297. 


68. One or two probable instances of the Imperative Future 
in the third person occur, though perhaps no entirely certain 
case. Matt. 4:4, otk ér dptw pove Lyoerat 6 avOpwros, is prob- 
ably to be so regarded, though the Hebrew of the passage 
quoted (Deut. 8:3) is apparently Gnomie rather than Imper- 
ative. On Matt. 15:6, see 67, Rem. 2. See also Matt. 20: 
26, 27. 
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69. The Gnomic.Future. The Future Indicative may 
be used to state what will customarily happen when occa- 
sion offers. 

Rom. 5:73; modus yap trép duxalov tis drobavetrat, for scarcely for a 


righteous man will one die. See also Gen. 44:15; Rom. 7:3, ypnpa- 
tice. Observe the Gnomic Presents both before and after. 


70. The Deliberative Future. The Future Indicative 
is sometimes used in questions of deliberation, asking not 
what will happen, but what can or ought to be done. 
Such questions may be real questions asking information, 


or rhetorical questions taking the place of a direct asser- 
tion. Cf. 169. 


Luke 22:49; ei wata€opev ev paxaipy, shall we smite with the sword ? 
John 6:68; kvpue, zpos Tiva areAcvoopeOa, Lord, to whom shall we go? 


71. PrertpHRASTic Form or THE Future. A Future tense 
composed of a Present Participle and the Future of the verb 
eiuc 18 found occasionally in the New Testament. The force 
is that of a Progressive Future, with the thought of continu- 
ance or customariness somewhat emphasized. 

Luke 5:10; av@parovs eon Cwypav, thou shalt catch men, i.e. shalt be a 
catcher of men. 


Luke 21:24; “IepovooAnp €orat ratovpévyn, Jerusalem shall [continue 
to] be trodden under foot. 


72. MeAAw with the Infinitive is also used with a force 
akin to that of the Future Indicative. It is usually employed 
of an action which one intends to do, or of that which is 
certain, destined to take place. 

Matt. 2:13; pera yap “Hpwdns Cyretv 7d raidiov Tov arod€éoat aio, 
for Herod will seek the young child to destroy it. 

Luke 9:44; 6 yap vids rod dvOpmirov pedAdre rapadidocbar cis yxElpas 
tov avOpworwy, for the Son of man is to be delivered up into the hands of 

men. See also Matt. 16:27; 20:22; Acts 5:35; 20:38; Rom. 8:13. 


* 
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73. By the use of the Imperfect of peAAw with the Infinitive 
it is affirmed that at a past point of time an action was about 
to take place or was intended or destined to occur. 

John 7:39; rovro de etzrev epi Tov mvevpatos ov éueAXov AapPavew ot 


muoTevoavTes eis aitov, but this spake he of the Spirit which they 
that believed on him were to receive. See also Luke 7:2; John 6:71. 
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74. The Perfect of Completed Action. In its most 
frequent use the Perfect Indicative represents an action as 
standing at the time of speaking complete. The reference 
of the tense is thus double; it implies a past action and 
affirms an existing result. HA. 847; G. 1250, 3. 

Acts 5:28; merAnpwoxare tHv ‘lepovoaAnu Ths didaxns buav, ye have 
filled Jerusalem with your teaching. 

Romans 5:5; ore 7 dyamn Tov Oeod éxxéexvTar ev Tals Kapdials 7Udr, 
because the love of God has been poured forth in our hearts. 

2 Tim. 4:7; tov xadov ayova yyovcpat, Tov Spomov TeTéAEKa, THY 
miotw teTypnka, I have fought the good fight, I have finished the 
course, I have kept the faith. 


Rem. On the use of the term complete as a grammatical term, see 
85. On the distinction between the Perfect and the Aorist, see 86. 


75. The Perfect of Existing State. The Perfect is 
sometimes used when the attention is directed wholly to 
the present resulting state, the past action of which it is 
the result being left out of thought. This usage occurs 
most frequently in a few verbs which use the Perfect in 
this sense only. HA. 849; G. 1263. 

Matt. 27:43; wémrouev éxi tov Oedv, he trusteth on God. 
1 Cor. 11:2; ézaw@ d€ ipas, te ravTa pod péeuvnobe, now I praise you 
that ye remember me in all things. 


Luke 24:46; ovtws yéypamrat, thus it is written, i.e. stands written. 
See also Rey. 19: 13. 
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76. There is no sharp line of distinction between the Perfect 
of Completed Action and the Perfect of Existing State. To 
the latter head are to be assigned those instances in which the 
past act is practically dropped from thought, and the attention 
turned wholly to the existing result; while under the former 
head are to be placed those instances in which it is evident 
that the writer had in mind both the past act and the present 
result. 


77. Tue INTENSIVE Perrect. The Perfect is sometimes 
used in classical Greek as an emphatic or intensive Present. 
It is possible that under this head should be placed certain 
Perfects of the New Testament more commonly assigned to 
one of the preceding uses. Thus zézo§a practically expresses 
the thought of wefMouor intensified. Teméorevxa is also clearly 
a stronger way of saying morevw. John 6:69; wemorevxapev 
Kal €yvoKapev OTL ov el 6 aylos TOU Heov, we have believed and know 
that thou art the Holy One of God. See also 2 Cor. 1:10. 
Whether this usage is in the New Testament a survival of the 
ancient intensive use of the Perfect, regarded by some gram- 
marians as an original function of the tense (Del. tv. 94 ff., 
Gr. 162), or a later development from the Perfect of com- 
pleted action, affirming the present existence of the result of 
a past act, need not, for the purpose of the interpreter, be 
decided. 


78. Of the Historical Perfect in the sense of a Perfect 
which expresses a past completed action, the result of which 
the speaker conceives himself to be witnessing (as in the case 
of the Historical Present he conceives himself to be witness- 
ing the action itself), there is no certain New Testament 
instance. Possible instances are Matt. 18:46; Luke 9:36; 
2 Cor.12:17; Jas.1:24. Cf. Br. 162. This idiom is perhaps 
rather rhetorical than strictly grammatical. 
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Kexpayey in John 1:15 is a Perfect expressing a past fact 
vividly conceived of as if present to the speaker. But since 
the Perfect of the verb had already in classical Greek come to 
be recognized as functionally a Present, it is from the point 
of view of the current usage a Historical Present rather than 
a Historical Perfect. Cf. Z. and S. s.v. 


79. The Perfect in 1 Cor. 7:39, 6é5era:, and in 1 John 2: 5, reredelw- 
Tat, is probably Gnomic, referring to a state that is wont to exist. If 
ameAnAvOev in Jas. 1: 24 is Gnomic, it is with nearly the force of a Gnomic 
Present or Aorist. G.MT. 154, 155. 


80. Tue Aoristic Perrect. The Perfect Indicative is 
sometimes used in the New Testament of a simple past fact 
where it is scarcely possible to suppose that the thought of 
existing result was in the writer’s mind. See more fully 
under 88. 

2 Cor. 2:13; otk eoynka avec TO TvEvpaTl Lov THO py EUpety pe TiTov, 

I had no relief for my spirit because I found not Titus. 

Rey. 8:5; kai eiAndev 6 ayyedos Tov ALBavwror, Kal éyeuicev adrov, and 


the angel took the censer, and filled it. See also Matt. 25:6; 2 Cor. 
Are esos, ble Qo: Feb: 11s: 28 evades 19.2 3. 


81. The Perfect Indicative in indirect discourse after a 
verb of past time is regularly rendered into English by a 
Pluperfect. This involves, however, no special use of the 
tense, but results from the regular difference between English 
and Greek in the matter of indirect discourse. Cf. 553. 


82. When the Perfect Indicative is used of a past event 
which is by reason of the context necessarily thought of as 
separated from the moment of speaking by an interval, it is 
impossible to render it into English adequately. English 
idiom forbids the use of the Perfect because of the interval 
(present in thought as well as existing in fact) between the 
act and the time of speaking, while the English Past tense 
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fails to express the idea of existing result which the Greek 

Perfect conveys. In most of these cases R.V. has attempted 

to preserve the sense of the Greek at the expense of the Eng- 

lish idiom. 

Acts 7:35; rodrov 6 Oeds kat dpxovta kal AvTpwTHy arecTaAKev adv 
xelpt ayyéAov Tov 6PGevtos aire ev TH Bate, him did God send 
[R.V. hath God sent] to be both a ruler and a deliverer with the hand 
of the angel which appeared to him in the bush. See also instances 
cited by Weymouth in Theological Monthly, tv. 168 f.; Rom. 16:7, 
who also were [yéyovav, R.V. have been] in Christ before me; John 
6:25, R.V. correctly, when camest [yéyovas] thou here? Heb. 7: 
6,9; 8:5. 

These cases should not be confused with those treated under 
80. Here the Greek tense has its normal force, though it can- 
not be well rendered by its usual Englsh equivalent. There 
the use of the Greek tense is somewhat abnormal. 


83. For the Perfect used proleptically, see 50. 


84. PreripHrAstic Form oF THE PERFECT. Periphrastic 
Perfects, formed by adding a Perfect: Participle to the 
Present of the verb eiu/, are frequent in the New Testament, 
about forty instances occurring. In function these forms 
more frequently denote existing state, though clear instances 
of the Perfect denoting completed action occur. The former 
use is illustrated in Luke 20:6; John 2:17; Acts 2:13; 
25:10; 2 Cor. 4:3, etc.; the latter in Luke 23:15; Acts 
26:26; Heb. 4:2, etc. Cf. 431. 


85. It is important to observe that the term “complete” 
or “completed” as a grammatical term does not mean ended, 
but accomplished, i.e. brought to its appropriate result, which 
result remains at the time denoted by the verb. “The Perfect, 
although it implies the performance of the action in past time, 
yet states only that it stands completed at the present time.” 
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G.MYT. 44. “Das Perf. hatte zwei alttiberkommene Funktio- 
nen. Einerseits hatte es intensiven, beziehentlch iterativen 
Sinn. ... Anderseits bezeichnete es die Handlung im Zustand 
des Vollendet- und Fertigseins.” Br. 162. 

An action which has ceased may be expressed in Greek by 
the Aorist or the Imperfect quite as well as by the Perfect, 
provided only the action is thought of apart from any existing 
result of it. These tenses are indeed more frequently used 
of actions which are complete in the sense of having come to 
an end than is the Perfect. See, eg., Gal. 4:8; tore wey... 
edovrevoate Tols pice py ovot Oeois, at that time... ye were in 
bondage to them which by nature are no gods; and 2 Cor. 7, 8; 
ov petaperopar® ef Kat petevedounv, I do not regret it, although 
I did regret [was regretting) it. The Perfect, on the other 
hand, affirms the existence of the normal result of the action, 
and this even though the action itself is still in progress. 
See, e.g., the Perfect rernpyxa, in 2 Tim. 4:7, quoted under 74. 


86. Since the Aorist and the Perfect both involve reference 
to a past event, the Perfect affirming the existence of the 
result of the event, and the Aorist affirming the event itself, 
without either affirming or denying the existence of the result, 
it is evident that whenever the result of the past action does 
still exist, either tense may be used, according as the writer 
wishes either to affirm the result or merely the event. In 
many cases the reason of the choice of one tense rather than 
the other is very evident and the distinction clearly marked, 
even when in accordance with the principle of 82 both tenses 
must be translated by an English Past. See, e.g., 1 Cor. 15:4; 
Ort éTady, Kal OTL eynyepTat TH Nu<pa TH TpiTy, that he was buried, 
and that he was raised on the third day. The burial is simply 
a past event. Of the resurrection there is an existing result, 
prominently before the mind. 
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But there are naturally other cases in which, though each 
tense retains its own proper force, the two approximate very 
closely, and are used side by side of what seem to be quite 
codrdinate facts. Instances of this approximation of the two 
tenses are especially frequent in the writings’of John. See 
John 5:36, 38;. 1 John hale 4:9; -10; cf. also Acts ocd 
and 15: 24. 


87. It might be supposed that the Resultative Aorist would 
be especially near in force to the Perfect. The distinction is, 
however, clearly marked. The Resultative Aorist affirms that 
an action attempted in past time was accomplished, saying 
nothing about the present result. The Perfect, on the other 
hand, belongs to all classes of verbs, not merely to those that 
imply attempt, and affirms the existence of the result of the 
past action, the occurrence of which it imphes. 


88. It should be observed that the aoristic use of the Per- 
fect (80) is a distinct departure from the strict and proper 
sense of the tense in Greek. The beginnings of this departure 
are to be seen in classical Greek (G.MT. 46), and in Greek 
writers of a time later than the New Testament the tendency 
was still further developed, until the sense of difference between 
the tenses was lost. 

Meantime there grew up a new form of the Perfect, made 
as is the English Perfect, of an auxiliary denoting possession 
(in Greek éyw, as in English have) and a participle. This 
periphrastic Perfect, traces of which appear even in classical 
times (G.MT. 47), at length entirely displaced the simple 
Perfect for the expression of completed action, and the process 
by which the Perfect had become an Aorist in meaning and 
been succeeded in office as a Perfect tense by another form 
was complete. See Jebb in Vincent and Dickson, Modern Greek, 
pp. 326-330. In the New Testament we see the earlier stages 
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of this process. The Perfect is still, with very few exceptions, 
a true Perfect, but it has begun to be an Aorist. In Latin this 
process was already complete so far as the assimilation of the 
Perfect and the Aorist was concerned; the new Perfect had 
not yet appeared. In modern English we see the process at a 
point midway between that represented by the Greek of the 
New Testament and that which appears in the Latin of about 
the same time. Modern German represents about the same 
stage as modern English, but a little further advanced. 

It should be borne in mind that in determining whether a 
given Perfect form is a true Perfect in sense or not, the 
proper English translation is no certain criterion, since the 
functions of the Perfect tense in the two languages differ so 
widely. Cf. 52. The Perfect wemoiyxa in 2 Cor. 11:25 seems 
evidently aoristic; that it “goes quite naturally into Eng- 
lish” (S. p. 104) does not at all show that it has the usual 
force of a Greek Perfect. Many Aorists even go quite natu- 
rally and correctly into English Perfects. Cf. 46. The Per- 
fects in Luke 9:36; 2 Cor. 12:17; Heb. 7:13 (apocéoynkev) ; 
Ois— 11-28; Kev. 3:35 5% are probably also’ Aoristic 
Perfects, though it is possible that in all these cases the 
thought of an existing result is more or less clearly in mind 
and gives occasion to the use of the Perfect tense. The 
Perfect wérpaxey in Matt. 13:46 must be either aoristic or 
historical, probably the former (see Sophocles, Glossary, etc., 
82, 4). The evidence seems to show clearly that Matthew 
regularly used yéyova in the sense of an Aorist; some of the 
instances cannot, without violence, be otherwise explained, and 
all are naturally so explained. Mark’s use of the word is pos- 
sibly the same, but the evidence is not decisive. All other 
writers of the New Testament use the form as a true Perfect. 

Still other cases should perhaps be explained as Aoristic 
Perfects, but for the reasons mentioned in 86 it is impossible 
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to decide with certainty. While there is clear evidence that 
the Perfect tense was in the New Testament sometimes an 
Aorist in force, yet it is to be observed that the New Testa- 
ment writers had perfect command of the distinction between 
the Aorist and the Perfect. The instances of the Perfect in 
the sense of the Aorist are confined almost entirely to a few 
forms, écynKa, Anda, édpaxa, elpnka, aud yéyova, and the use of 
each of these forms in the sense of an Aorist mainly to one 
or more writers whose use of it is apparently almost a per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy. Thus the aoristic use of yéyova. belongs 
to Matt.; of Anda to John in Rev.; of éoynxa to Paul; but 
see also Heb. 7:13. The idiom is therefore confined within 
narrow limits in the New Testament. Cf. Ev. Pet. 23, 31. 

2 Cor.12:9 and 1 John 1:10 are probably true Perfects of 
Completed Action, the latter case being explained by v. 8. 
John 1:18; 5:37; 8:33; and Heb. 10:9 also probably con- 
vey the thought of existing result, though the use of an adverb 
of past time serves to give more prominence to the past action 
than is usually given by a Perfect tense. 


THE PLUPERFECT. 


89. The Pluperfect of Completed Action. The Plu- 
perfect is used of an action which was complete at a point 
of past time implied in the context. HMA. 847; G. 1250, 4. 


Acts 9:21; kai wdc eis Todto €AnAVOa, and he had come hither for this 
intent. 

John 9:22; 76 yap avverewro ot “lovdato, for the Jews had agreed 
already. See also Luke 8:2; Acts 7: 44; 19:82. 


90. The Pluperfect of Existing State. Verbs which 
in the Perfect denote a present state, in the Pluperfect 


denote a past state. HA. 849, c¢; G. 1268. 
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Luke 4:41; 7decav tov Xpiorov airov eivat, they knew that he was the 
Christ. See also John 18:16, 18; Acts 1:10. 


91. PerreHrastic Form or THE PLuUPERFECT. A peri- 
phrastic Pluperfect formed by adding the Perfect Participle 
to the Imperfect of the verb eé is somewhat frequent in the 
New Testament. In classical Greek this was already the only 
form in the third person plural of liquid and mute verbs, and 
an occasional form elsewhere. In the New Testament these 
periphrastic forms are frequently, but not at all uniformly, 
Pluperfects of existing state; about one-third of the whole 
number of instances belong to the class of Pluperfects denot- 
ing completed action, referring to the past act as well as the 
existing result. Cf. G.MT. 45. 


Matt. 26:43; joav yap aitav ot d6pOaApoi BeBapynpevor, for their eyes 
were heavy, lit. weighed down. 

Luke 2:26; kat jv aird Kexpnpaticpevov t7d Tod TvEvpaTos TOD ayiou, 
and it had been revealed to him by the Holy Spirit. 


92. The ambiguity of the English sometimes renders it 
impossible to distinguish in translation between a Pluperfect 
of Existing State and an Historical Aorist. Thus in Acts 4: 27 
and 31 we must in both cases read were gathered, though the 
verb in the former case is an Aorist and refers to an act, and 
in the latter a Perfect and refers to a state. Cf. also the two 
verbs in Luke 15: 24. 


93. The simple Future Perfect does not occur in the New 
Testament. Respecting Luke 19:40, see B. p. 61; and the 
lexicons s.v. 


94. A periphrastic Future Perfect, expressing a future 
State, Occurs in Matt. 16:19; 18:18; Luke 12:52; Heb. 
elo: 
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TENSES OF THE DEPENDENT MOODS. 


95. The tenses of the dependent moods have in general no 
reference to time, but characterize the action of the verb in 
respect to its progress only, representing it as in progress, 
or completed, or indefinitely, simply as an event. HA. 801; 
G@.1272;1273)5 Ge ieee: 


96. The Present of the Dependent Moods is used to 
represent an action as in progress or as repeated. It may 
be altogether timeless, the action being thought of without 
reference to the time of its occurrence; or its time, as 
past, present, or future, may be involved in the function 
of the mood, or may be indicated by the context. 

Phil. 3:1; ra aita ypadhev tty euol pev ovk dxvypov, to be writing the 
same things to you, to me indeed is not irksome. 

Matt. 5:23; éeav oty zpoodhepys TO d@pov cov ext TO Pvotacryptov, if 
therefore thou shalt be offering thy gift at the altar. 

Mark 12:33; kai 7O dyarav airov é€ oAns Kapdias . . . TEpiTadrEpov 
€oTw travTwv TOV OAOKavTwWpaTwv Kal Bvotov, and to love him with 


all the heart... is much more than all whole burnt offerings and 
sacrifices. 


97. PrripHRASTIC Form oF THE PRESENT. A_periphras- 
tic Present Infinitive, formed by adding a Present Participle 
to the Present Infinitive of eu, and a periphrastic Present 
Imperative, formed by adding a Present Participle to the 
Present Imperative of eid, occur rarely in the New Testament. 
Imke 9:18; 11:1; Matt. 5:25; duke 19:17. Ci: 20a 
431. 


98. The Aorist of the Dependent Moods represents 
the action expressed by the verb as a simple event or fact, 
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without reference either to its progress or to the existence 
of its result. It may be used with reference to an action 
or event in its entirety (indefinite), or with reference to 
the inception of a state (inceptive), or with reference to 
the accomplishment of an attempt (resultative). When 
indefinite, it may be used of momentary or extended ac- 
tions or of a series of events. Cf. 35, and 39. 

As in the case of the Present tense, the time of the 
action, if indicated at all, is shown, not by the tense, but 
by some fact outside of the tense. 


Luke 9:54; etrwpev zip katafjvat, shall we bid fire to come down? 

John 15:93 peivare év tH ayaryn TH euy, abide ye in my love. 

Luke 17:43 kai €av extakis THS uepas apapTyon €is oe. . . abyoes 
auto, and if he sin against thee seven times in the day . . . thou shalt 
forgive him. 

Acts 15:13; pera 6€ 76 ovrynoat adbrods, drexpiOn ‘TaxwBos, and after 
they had become silent, James answered. 

Acts 11:17; éyo tis nunv dvvatos KwAdoat Tov Oedv, who was I that I 
could withstand God ? 


Rem. Compare the Presents and Aorists in the following examples: 


Matt. 6:11; rov dptov juav Tov éxovatov dds Hyty onpEpov, give us 
this day our daily bread. 

Luke 11:3; rov dprov jpav Tov értovorov Sidov Hyiv TO Kal ApyEpay, 
give us day by day our daily bread. 

Acts 18:9; pa hoor, dAAa Aare Kai py GLwTHoNs, be not in fear, but 
[continue to] speak and hold not thy peace. 

Matt. 5:17; ov« 7AGov katadrtoat GAA TAnpwoat, I came not to destroy, 
but to fulfil. 

John 9:4; quas det epyalecOar Ta Epya Tov mepWavTOs pe Ews Hepa 
eotiv, we must work [be doing] the works of him that sent me while 
it is day. 


99. The Future Optative does not occur in the New Tes- 
tament. 
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The Future Infinitive denotes time relatively to the time of 
the principal verb. It is thus an exception to the general prin- | 
ciple of the timelessness of the dependent moods. 


Acts 23:30; pnvvbedons d€ por extBovdAns «is Tov avdpa eoecOa, and 
when it was shown to me that there would be a plot against the man. 


100. The Infinitive peAAew with the Infinitive of another 
verb dependent on it has the force of a Future Infinitive of the 
latter verb. The dependent Infinitive is usually a Present, 
sometimes a Future. It is regularly a Future in the New 
Testament in the case of the verb cipé. 


Acts 28:6; ot d€ rpocedokwy attov pmedAXrew Tipmrpacban 7) KaTaminTeiV 


apvw vekpoy, but they expected that he would swell or fall down sud- 
denly. See also Acts 19:27; 27:10, ete. 


101. The Perfect of the Dependent Moods is used of 
completed action. As in the Indicative, the thought may 
be directed both to the action and its result, or only to the 
result. The time of the action is indicated, as in the 
Present and Aorist, not by the tense but by the context or 
by the function of the mood. 

Acts 25:25; éyo d¢ kareAaBounv pydev akvov airov Oavarov mempaxévat, 
but I found that he had committed nothing worthy of death. 


Acts 26:32; dzodeAvoba edvvaro 6 avOpwrros ovTos, this man might have 
been set at liberty. 


Mark 4:39; Suda, repipwoo, peace, be still. 


102. An INTENSIVE PERFECT may occur in the dependent 
moods as in the Indicative. 


1 Tim. 6:17; rots rAovaios €v TO viv aide rapayyedAE pur) tYnAodpovetv 
poe HAmiKevat exit tAOVTOV ddnAOT HTL, charge them that are rich in this 
present world, that they be not high minded, nor have their hope set on 
the uncertainty of riches. 
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103. PreripHRAsTic Form oF THE PERFECT. In the New 
Testament as in classical Greek, the Perfect Subjunctive Pas- 
sive 1s formed by adding a Perfect Participle to the Present 
Subjunctive of the verb eiuc. These forms are in the New 
Testament most commonly Perfects of Existing State. John 
to we 1, 2 19e2eCor £: 9: ete, See also tuuke 12795, 
which furnishes an instance of a periphrastic Perfect Impera- 
tive, enjoining the maintenance of the state denoted by the 
Perfect Participle. Cf. 20 and 431. 


104. Tenses oF THE INFINITIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 
The general principle that the tenses of the dependent moods 
characterize the action of the verb only as respects progress 
and are properly timeless holds also respecting the Infinitive 
after prepositions. The Infinitive itself is properly timeless, 
though the time-relation is usually suggested by the meaning 
of the preposition or by this combined with that which the 
tense imphes respecting the progress of the action. 


105. By pera with the Infinitive antecedence of the action denoted by 
the Infinitive to that denoted by the principal verb is expressed, but this 
meaning manifestly lies in the preposition, not in the tense of the verb. 
That the Aorist Infinitive is almost constantly used (the Perfect occurs 
once, Heb. 10:15) is natural, since in dating one event by another the 
latter is usually conceived of simply as an event without reference to its 
progress. See Matt. 26:32; Luke 12:5; Acts1:3; 1 Cor. 11: 25, ete. 


106. By zpé with the Infinitive antecedence of the action of the prin- 
cipal verb to that of the Infinitive is expressed, and the action of the 
Infinitive is accordingly relatively future. But here also the time relation 
is expressed wholly by the preposition. The reason for the almost uniform 
use of the Aorist (the Present efvac occurs John 17:5) is the same as in 
the case of werd. See Luke 2:21; 22:15; John 1: 48. 


107. After eés and rpés the Infinitive usually refers to an action which 
is future with respect to the principal verb. This also results from the 
meaning of the prepositions, which, expressing purpose or tendency, 
necessarily point to an action subsequent to that of the verb which the 
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prepositional phrase limits. When wpés means with reference to, the time- 
relation is indicated only by the necessary relation of the things spoken 
of. See Luke 18:1. All three tenses of the Infinitive occur after eds 
and both Present and Aorist after mpds, the difference marked by the tense 
being not of time but of progress. See Rom. 12:2; Phil. 1:23; Heb. 
11:3; Matt. 6:1; Mark 18:22. Cf. 409-414. 


108. After did the three Infinitives distinguish the action as respects 
the writer’s conception of its progress, as continued, completed, or indefi- 
nite. Time relations are secondary and suggested. The Aorist Infinitive 
occurs only in Matt. 24:12, where 76 rAnduvOjvar THY dvouiav apparently 
refers to the multiplication of iniquity as a fact of that time without 
exclusive reference to its preceding the action of the principal verb. The 
Present Infinitive refers to action in progress usually shown by the con- 
text to be contemporaneous with the action of the principal verb. See 
Matt. 13:5, 6; Acts 12:20; Heb. 10:25; Jas. 4:2. The Perfect Infini- 
tive has its usual force, denoting an action standing complete. The time 
of the state of completeness appears from the context ; it is usually that 
of the principal verb. See Acts 8:11; 18:2; 27:9; but cf. Mark 5:4, 
where dedéc0ac denotes an action whose result was existing, not at the 
time of speaking, but at an earlier time. Cf. 408. 


109. After év we naturally expect to find only the Present Infinitive, 
the preposition by its meaning suggesting an action thought of as in 
progress ; and this is indeed the more common usage. Luke, however, 
who uses év with the Infinitive far more frequently than all the other New 
Testament writers, has évy with the Aorist Infinitive nine times, and the 
saine construction occurs in Hebrews twice, and in 1 Corinthians once. 
Since the Aorist Infinitive conceives of an action simply as an event with- 
out thought of its continuance, it is natural to take évy with it in the same 
sense which the preposition bears with nouns which denote an event rather 
than a continued action or state (cf. 98), viz. as marking the time at which 
the action expressed by the principal verb takes place. The preposition 
is this sense does not seem necessarily to denote exact coincidence, but 
in no case expresses antecedence. In 1 Cor. 11:21 and Heb. 3:12 the 
action of the Infinitive cannot be antecedent to that of the principal verb ; 
see also Gen. 19:16. In Luke 9:34 such a relation is very difficult, 
and in Luke 14:1 improbable in view of the Imperfect tense following. 
In Luke 2:27; 11:37; 19:15; 24:30; Acts 11:15, the action denoted 
by the Infinitive, strictly speaking, precedes the action of the principal 
verb, yet may be thought of by the writer as marking more or less exactly 
the time at which the action of the verb takes place. As respects the 
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relation of the action to that of the principal verb, the Aorist Infinitive 
after €v may be compared to the Aorist Indicative after ére, which simply 
marks in general the time of the event denoted by the principal verb, 
leaving it to the context to indicate the precise nature of the chronological 
relation. See Matt. 12:3; 21:34; 27:31; John 19:6, 30. Similarly 
indefinite is the use of the English preposition on with verbal nouns, as, 
e.g., On the completion of his twenty-first year he becomes of legal age; 
On the arrival of the train the procession will be formed. Luke 3:21 
cannot in view of the Aorist tense be rendered, while all the people were 
being baptized, nor in view of the preposition év, after all the people had 
been baptized, but must be understood as affirming that the baptism of 
Jesus occurred at the time (in general) of the baptism of all the people. 
Luke 9:56 can only mean, when the voice came, a meaning entirely 
appropriate to the context. Cf. 415. 


110. Tue TEeNsEs oF THE DEPENDENT Moops 1n_ InDrI- 
RECT Discourse. The Optative and Infinitive in indirect 
discourse preserve the conception of the action as respects 
progress which belonged to the direct discourse. The Present 
Optative and Infinitive represent tense forms which in the 
direct discourse denoted action in progress. Similarly the 
Aorist of these moods represents forms which expressed action 
indefinitely, and the Perfect stands for forms denoting com- 
pleted action. The Future represents a Future Indicative of 
the direct discourse. In the majority of cases each tense of 
the Optative or Infinitive in indirect discourse stands for the 
same tense of the Indicative or Subjunctive of the direct form. 
Yet it is doubtful whether, strictly speaking, the dependent 
moods in indirect discourse express time-relations. The cor- 
respondence of tenses probably rather results from the neces- 
sity of preserving the original conception of the action as 
respects its progress, and the time-relation is conveyed by the 
context rather than by the tense of the verb. 


Rem. Cf. Br. 161. ‘‘ Der opt. und inf. aor. von vergangenen Hand- 
lungen als Vertreter des ind. aor. in der or. obl. entbehrten ebenso wie opt. 
und inf. praes. (§ 158) des Ausdrucks der Zeitbeziehung, die nur aus der 
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Natur der in der Rede in Verbindung gebrachten Verbalbegriffe oder aus 
der ganzen in Rede stehenden Situation erkannt wurde.’’ Cf. G.MT. 
85, contra. 


111. The Present Optative in indirect discourse in the New 
Testament usually represents the Present Indicative of the 
direct form. - Luke 1:29; 3-45; Acts. 17:11; ete. In Acts 
25:16, it stands for a Present Subjunctive of the direct form. 
The Optative with ay is taken unchanged from the direct dis- 
course. Luke 1:62; 6:11; etc. The Aorist Optative occurs 
in indirect discourse only in Acts 25:16, where it represents 
a Subjunctive of the direct form referring to the future. 
Neither the Perfect Optative nor the Future Optative occurs in 
the New Testament. 


112. The Present Infinitive in indirect discourse in the 
New Testament stands for the Present Indicative of the direct 
torm. Matt. 22223; Luke 11:18;'20: 41; Acts 4: 3271) Cor. 
7:36; 1 John 2:9. Similarly the Perfect Infinitive rep- 
resents the Perfect Indicative of the direct discourse. Luke 
Zonet; ohn 12:29; Acts 14:19; 2-Timi2: 18: The Prea- 
ent Infinitive as the representative of the Imperfect, and the 
Perfect Infinitive as the representative of the Pluperfect 
(G.MT. 119,123) apparently do not occur in the New Testa- 
ment. The Future Infinitive is, as stated above (99), an 
exception to the general rule of the timelessness of the de- 
pendent moods. It represents a Future Indicative of the 
direct form. John 21: 20; Acts 23:30; Heb. 3:18. 


113. The Aorist Infinitive occurs in the New Testament, 
as in classical Greek, as a regular construction after verbs 
signifying to hope, to promise, to swear, to command, ete. In 
this case the action denoted by the Aorist Infinitive is, by the 
nature of the case, future with reference to that of the princi- 
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pal verb, but this time-relation is not expressed by the tense. 
The Aorist Infinitive is here as elsewhere timeless. These 
instances, though closely akin in force to those of indirect 
discourse, are not usually included under that head. Cf. 
G.MT. 684. 


114. The Aorist Infinitive referring to what is future with 
reference to the principal verb also occurs in a few instances 
after verbs of assertion. ‘These must be accounted cases in 
which the Aorist Infinitive in indirect discourse is timeless. 
Luke 24:46; or odtws yéypamtat radety Tov xpiorov Kal dvacThvat eK 

VEKpOV TH TPITH NEPA, thus it is written, that the Christ should suffer, 

and rise again from the dead the third day. See also Luke 2:26; 

Acts 3:18. Cf. Hom. Od. 2.171, @ypi teArevtnPjvar aravta, the 

accomplishment being still future (Carter in Cl. Rev. Feb. 1891, 

p- 5). Plat. Euthyd. 278, C. éparny érideiEacOan thy tpotpertiKny 

oodiav, they said that they would give a sample of the hortatory wisdom. 

Protag. 516, C. totro dé olera/ ot padtota yeveoOat, ei coi Evyyévorto, 

and he supposes that he would be most likely to attain this if he should 

associate with you; and other examples in Riddell, Digest of Platonic 

Idioms, § 81; also in G.MT. 127. 

There is apparently no instance in the New Testament of 
the Aorist Infinitive in indirect discourse representing the 
Aorist Indicative of the direct form. Cf. 390. 


TENSES OF THE PARTICIPLE. 


115. The participle is a verbal adjective, sharing in part 
the characteristics of both the verb and the adjective; it de- 
scribes its subject as a doer of the action denoted by the verb. 
For the proper understanding of a participle three things must 
be observed : 

(a) The grammatical agreement. 

(6) The use of the tense. 

(c) The modal significance, or logical force. 
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116. In grammatical agreement, a participle follows the 
rule for adjectives, agreeing with its noun or pronoun in gen- 
der, number, and case. 


117. The logical force of the participle, usually the most: 
important consideration from the point of view of interpreta- 
tion, will be treated at a later point. See 419 ff. The matter 
now under consideration is the significance of the tense of a 
participle. 


118. The tenses of the participle, like those of the other 
dependent moods, do not, in general, in themselves denote time. 
To this general rule the Future Participle is the leading ex- 
ception, its functions being such as necessarily to express time- 
relations. The fundamental distinguishing mark of each of 
the other tenses is the same for the participle as for the 
dependent moods in general. The Present denotes action in 
progress; the Aorist, action conceived of indefinitely; the 
Perfect, completed action. These distinctions, however, im- 
pose certain limitations upon the classes of events which may 
be expressed by the participle of each tense, and thus indirectly 
and to a limited extent, the tense of the participle is an indica- 
tion of the time-relation of the event denoted by it. Since for 
purposes of interpretation it is often needful to define the 
time-relation of an event expressed by the participle, it becomes 
expedient to treat the tenses of the participle apart from 
those of the dependent moods in general. 


THE PRESENT PARTIOCIPLE. 


119. The Present Participle of Simultaneous Action. 
The Present Participle most frequently denotes an action 
in progress, simultaneous with the action of the principal 


verb. HA. 856; G. 1288. 
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Mark 16:20; éxetvor d€ efeAOovres ExynpvEav TavTaxov, Tod Kupiov 
avuvepyovvTos, and they went forth and preached everywhere, the Lord 
working with them. 

Acts 10:44; ért AaAotvtos Tod Ilérpov Ta pyyata Tatra érérece TO 
Tvebpa TO aylov emt mavTas Tovs aKovovTas Tov AOoyov, while Peter 
was yet speaking these words, the Holy Ghost fell on all them which 
heard the word. 


Rem. The action of the verb and that of the participle may be of the 
same extent (Mark 16:20), but are not necessarily so. Oftener the 
action of the verb falls within the period covered by the participle (Acts’ 
10: 44). 

Even a subsequent action is occasionally expressed by a Present 
Participle, which in this case stands after the verb. Cf. 145. 

Acts 19:9; ddpapicey tos pabntas, KaF puepav diadreyouevos ev TH 
acxoAn Tupavvov, he separated the disciples, reasoning daily in the 

school of Tyrannus. See also Acts 17:13; 18:23. 


120. The Present Participle of Identical Action. 
The Present Participle agreeing with the subject of a verb 
not infrequently denotes the same action which is ex- 
pressed by the verb. 


John 6:6; rovro de éAeyey reipalwv aitov, and this he said trying him. 
See also Matt. 27:41; John 21:19; Acts 9:22; Gal. 3: 23. 


121. The verb and the participle of identical action, though 
denoting the same action, usually describe it from a different 
point of view. The relation between the different points of 
view varies greatly. It may be the relation of fact to method, 
as in Acts 9:22; 15:24, 29; of outward form to inner sig- 
nificance or quality, as in Luke 22:65; or of act to purpose 
or result, as in Matt. 16:1; John 6: 6. 


122. A Present Participle of Identical Action, since it de- 
notes action 1n progress, most naturally accompanies a verb 
denoting action in progress. Sometimes, however, a Pres- 
ent Participle accompanies an Aorist verb denoting the same 
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action; regularly so in the phrase dzrexpivato (dzexpiOyn) Néywv ; 
see Mark 15:9; Luke 3:16; John 1:26; etc. 


Acts 15:24; érapagay tuas Adyos dvackevdluvtes Tas Wvyas tor, 
they have troubled you with words, subverting your souls. See also 
Acts 1:3; 22:4; Gen. 43:6. 


Similarly a Present Participle representing the action as in 
progress, may accompany an Aoristic Future, which conceives 
of it simply as anevent. Acts 15:29; 1 Macc. 12: 22. 


123. The General Present Participle. The Present 
Participle is also used without reference to time or prog- 
ress, simply defining its subject as belonging to a certain 
class, z.e. the class of those who do the action denoted 
by the verb. The participle in this case becomes a simple 
adjective or noun and is, like any other adjective or noun, 
timeless and indefinite. B. pp. 296f.; WM. p. 444; WT. 
p: 909. 

Acts 10:22; KopvyjAu$ Exarovrapyns, dvnp Sikatos Kat oovpevos 
tov Geov, Cornelius a centurion, a righteous and God-fearing man. 

Mark 5:16; was éyevero To dapovilopéevw, what had happened to the 
demoniac. ; 

Gal. 6:6; Kowwveirw d€ 6 KaTnxovpevos Tov Adyov TH KaTnYOdVTL ev 


macw ayabots, but let him that is taught in the word communicate to 
him that teacheth in all good things. 


124. A class may consist of those who habitually or con- 
stantly do a given act, or of those who once do the act the 
single doing of which is the mark of the class. The former 
case is llustrated in Matt. 5:6; the latter in Rev. 14: 18. 


Matt. 5:6; paxdptot ot rew@vres Kal dupavres THv dikavoovvyy, blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness. 
> 9 , € \ aut , > s 
tev. 14:15; paxdpror ot vexpol ot év Kupiw aroOvyckovtes, blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord. See also Matt. 7:15. 
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In the first class of cases the Present Participle only can be 
used; in the second class either an Aorist (as in Matt. 23: 20; 
26:52; John 16: 2, et al.) or a Present may occur, and that, 
either in the plural designating the class as such, or in the 
singular designating an individual of the class. 


Thus ravi avOpwry repirenvouévw (Gal. 5:3; cf. 6:13) does not mean, 
to every man that is wont to be circuncised, but, to every man that is 
circumcised, i.e. that receives circumcision (R.V., correctly though not 
literally). So also in Heb. 5:1 AapuBavduevos does not mean, one that is 
wont to be taken, but, that is taken. Being once taken is the mark of the 
class here referred to, as being once circumcised is the mark of the class 
referred to in Gal. 5:3. The customariness applies not to the action of 
the individual member of the class, but to that of the class as a whole; as 
in Heb. 5:1, the Present Indicative cka@icrara: may be rendered, is wont 
to be appointed, not in the sense, each one is wont to be [repeatedly | 
appointed, but, it is wont to happen to each that he is appointed. Cf. 125. 
In Luke 16:18 wads 6 drod\vwy means not, every one that is wont to 
divorce, still less, every one that has divorced, but, every one that divorces. 


125. Through the ambiguity of the English Passive form, 
such Present Participles as those just referred to (124) are 
easily taken by the English interpreter as equivalent to Per- 
fect Participles, but always to the greater or less distortion of 
the meaning of the passage.’ 


Thus in Gal. 5:3 (see 124) repireuvouévwis not equivalent to a Perfect, 
every circumcised man. The apostle is not speaking of circumcision as 
an accomplished fact, but of becoming circumcised. Similarly Heb. 5:1 
refers not to one that has been taken (German: ist genonmen worden), 
but that is taken (German: wird genommen). In Heb. 5:4 kadovpevos 
is one that is (not, has been) called. In Luke 18:23, ed dNryou of 


1 This ambiguity of the English may be illustrated by the form is 
written. In the sentence, Jt is written in your law, etc., is written is a 
Perfect of Existing State, and is expressed by the Greek Perfect yéypamrra:. 
The German would be ist geschrieben. Inthe sentence, The name of each 
scholar is written in the register as he enters the school, the same form 
is a Present of customary action, and would be expressed in Greek by 
ypadera, and in German by wird geschrieben. 
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gwfouevor, the participle is undoubtedly a General Present, the inquiry 
being neither on the one hand as to the number of those that are already 
saved (Perfect of Existing State) or that have been saved (Perfect of Com- 
pleted Action) nor, on the other, with reference to those that are being 
saved (Progressive Present of Simultaneous Action), but with reference 
to those that are [i.e. become] saved. Cf. Luther’s version, meinst du, 
dass wenige selig werden? and Weizsicker’s, sind es wenige, die gerettet 
werden? 

The same participle in Acts 2:47; 1 Cor.1:18; 2 Cor. 2:15, may 
be understood in the same way, and be rendered, we that are (in the sense 
we that become) saved, or may be taken as in R.V. as a Progressive 
Present of Simultaneous Action. It cannot mean the saved in the sense 
of those that have been saved. The statement of Dr. 7. W. Chambers in 
J.B.L. June 1886, p. 40, that ‘* the passive participle of the present tense 
in Greek is often, if not generally, used to express a completed action,”’ 
is wholly incorrect, and derives all its verisimilitude from the ambiguity 
of the English Passive forms. 


126. A General Present Participle sometimes occurs in the singular 
when the person to whom it refers constitutes the class designated. This 
limitation of the phrase to an individual is accomplished, however, not by 
the participle, but by its limitations. John 13:11, rdv rapadiddvra atrév, 
probably means simply his betrayer. The participle wapaéd.dovs alone 
designates any one belonging to the class of betrayers. It is the addition 
of the article and an object that restricts the participle to one person. 


127. The Present Participle for the Imperfect. The 
Present Participle is also sometimes used as-an Imperfect 


to denote a continued action antecedent to that of the 
principal verb. MA. 856,a; G@. 1289; G.MT. 140. 


Matt. 2:20; reOvyxacw yap ot Cnrovvres THY Woxnv Tod watdiov, for 
they are dead that were seeking the young child’s life. See also 
John 12:17; Acts 4: 34 (cf. v. 37); 10:7; Gal. 1: 23. 


128. The following uses of the Present Participle are 
closely analogous to the uses of the Present Indicative already 
described under similar names. ‘They are of somewhat infre- 
quent occurrence in the New Testament. 
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129. (a) Tur ConariIvE PRESENT. 


Matt. 23:13 (WH. et al., 14); otd€ robs eicepyomevous adiere ciced ety, 
neither suffer ye them that are entering in to enter. See also Acts 
28 : 23. 


130. (6) THe PRESENT FoR THE FuTuRE, the action de- 
noted being thought of as future with reference to the time of 
the principal verb. 


Acts 21:3; €xelse yap Td rAolov Hv aropopTilopevov Tov yopov, for 
there the ship was to unlade her burden. 


131. (c) THe Present or Past ACTION STILL IN PROGRESS, 
the action denoted beginning before the action of the principal 
verb and continuing in progress at the time denoted by the 
latter. 

Acts 9:33; evpev d€ exe? dvOpwrov twa dvopate Aiveay e&€ érdv 6xTO 

KaTAKELMEVOV El KpaPaTTov, and there he found a certain man named 


Aineas, who had been lying on a bed eight years. See also Matt. 
9:20; Mark 5:25; Luke 8:48; John 5:5; Acts 24:10. 


THE AORIST PARTICIPLE. 


132. The general statement made under 118, that the 
tenses of the participle do not in general in themselves denote 
time, applies also to the Aorist Participle. It is very impor- 
tant for the right interpretation of the Aorist Participle that 
it be borne in mind that the proper and leading function of the 
tense 1s not to express time, but to mark the fact that the 
action of the verb is conceived of indefinitely, as a simple 
event. The assumption that the Aorist Participle properly 
denotes past time, from the point of view either of the speaker 
or of the principal verb, leads to constant misinterpretation of 
the form. The action denoted by the Aorist Participle may 
be past, present, or future with reference to the speaker, and 
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antecedent to, coincident with, or subsequent to, the action of 
the principal verb. The Aorist Participle, like the participles 
of the other tenses, may be most simply thought of as a noun 
or adjective, the designation of one who performs the action 
denoted by the verb, and lke any other noun or adjective 
timeless. The distinction of the Aorist Participle is not that 
it expresses a different time-relation from that expressed by 
the Present or Perfect, but that it conceives of the action de- 
noted by it, not as in progress (Present), nor as an existing 
result (Perfect), but as a simple fact. Such an adjective or 
noun will not ordinarily be used if contemporaneousness 
with the action of the principal verb is distinctly in mind, 
since contemporaneousness suggests action in progress, and 
action in progress is expressed, not by the Aorist, but by 
the Present tense. Nor will it be used when the mind 
distinctly contemplates the existence of the result of the 
action, it being the function, not of the Aorist, but of 
the Perfect, to express existing result. Nor, again, will 
the Aorist noun be used if the writer desires distinctly 
to indicate that the doer of the action will perform it in 
time subsequent to that of the principal verb, the Aorist be- 
ing incapable in itself of suggesting subsequence or futurity. 
But, when these cases have been excluded, there remains a 
considerable variety of relations to which the Aorist is appli- 
cable, the common mark of them all being that the action 
denoted by the participle is thought of simply as an event. 
Among these various relations the case of action antecedent 
to that of the principal verb furnishes the largest number 
of instances. It is thus, numerically considered, the leading 
use of the Aorist Participle, and this fact has even to some 
extent reacted on the meaning of the tense,so that there is 
associated with the tense as a secondary, acquired, and wholly 
subordinate characteristic a certain suggestion of antecedence. 
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Yet this use is no more than the other uses a primary function 
of the tense, nor did it ever displace the others, or force them 
into a position of subordination or abnormality. The instances 
in which the action denoted by the participle is not antecedent 
to the action of ‘the principal verb are as normal as that in 
which it is so, and were evidently so recognized alike in clas- 
sical and in New Testament Greek. The Aorist Participle of 
Antecedent Action does not denote antecedence; it is used of 
antecedent action, where antecedence is implied, not by the 
Aorist tense as a tense of past time, but in some other way. 
The same principle holds respecting all the uses of this tense. 
The following section (133) is accordingly a definition of the 
constant function of the Aorist Participle, while 134, 139, and 
142 enumerate the classes of events with reference to which it 
may be used. 


Rem. Compare the following statements of modern grammarians: 


‘¢Since the participle, like the other non-augmented forms of the 
aorist, has nothing whatever to do with the denotation of past time, and 
since time previous to a point in past time is not the less a kind of past 
time, we do not here understand at once how the participle became used 
in this sense. But the enigma is solved when we examine the nature of 
the aorist and participle. The latter, an adjective in origin, fixes one 
action in relation to another. The action which is denoted by the finite 
verb is the principal one. When the secondary action continues side by 
side with the principal action, it must stand [waparatikas | in the participle 
of the present; if, again, referred to the future, the proper sign of the 
future is needed ; and similarly, the perfect participle serves to express 
an action regarded as complete in reference to the principal action. If, 
however, it is intended to denote the secondary action without any 
reference to continuousness and completion and futurity, but merely 
as a point or moment, the aorist participle alone remains for this 
purpose. We indeed, by a sort of necessity, regard a point which 
is fixed in reference to another action as prior to it, but, strictly 
speaking, this notion of priority in past time is not signified by the 
aorist participle.’? — Curtius, Elucidations of the Student’s Greek Gram- 
mar, pp. 216 f. 
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‘*¢ An und fiir sich bezeichnet das aoristische Particip ebenso wenig als 
irgend eine andere aoristische Form ausser dem Indicativ, der in seinem 
Augment ein deutliches Merkmal der Vergangenheit hat, etwas Vergan- 
genes. Das Particip des kirzesten und von uns genauer betrachteten 
Aorists, dessen Stamm eben nur die Verbalgrundform selbst ist, ist also 
nur Particip an und fiir sich, das heisst es bezeichnet eine Handlung, mit 
der noch kein Satz als abgeschlossen gedacht werden soll; im Uebrigen 
liegt sein Characteristisches fiir uns nur darin, dass es als aoristisches 
Particip nicht wie das priésentische Particip auch die Bedeutung der 
Dauer in sich enthilt, sondern etwas bezeichnet, bei dem die Zeitdauer, 
die es in Anspruch genommen, nicht weiter in Frage kommen, oder das 
iiberhaupt nur als ganz kurze Zeit dauernd bezeichnet werden soll.’? 
— Leo Meyer, Griechische Aoriste, pp. 124, 125. 

*¢In siitzen wie ézeidy eimev, dryer; elmav TadTa amje; édv Te Pdywou, 
advacrnoovra (Xen. An. IV. 5, 8) erschien die syntaktisch untergeordnete 
aoristische Handlung gegeniiber dem anderen Vorgang darum als vergan- 
gen, weil die beiden Handlungen sachlich verschieden waren. Das Bedeu- 
tungsmoment der ungeteilten Vollstindigkeit und Abgeschlossenheit der 
Handlung liess die Vorstellung, dass die Haupthandlung in den Verlauf 
der Nebenhandlung hineinfalle und neben ihr hergehe (Gleichzeitigkeit), 
nicht zu. Die Vorstellung der Vergangenheit in Bezug auf das Haupt- 
verbum war also nicht durch die Aoristform an sich, sondern durch die 
besondere Natur der beiden Verbalbegriffe, die zu einander in Beziehung 
gesetzt wurden, gegeben. Man erkennt diesen Sachverhalt am besten 
durch Vergleichung mit Siitzen wie H 98, cal BaN ératccovra TuXev KaTa 
deEidv wWuov, Herod. 5, 24, e& érolnoas dmixduevos, Xen. An. I. 3, 17, Bov- 
Nolunv 8 av dkovros dmriwdy Kipou Aabety adrov aredOwv, Thuk. 6, 4, éreor dé 
éyyirata éxtw® Kal éxaroy pera Thy oerépay oikicwy Ted@ou *Axpdyarra 
Kiar, Thy wev Tod ard TOO’ AKpdyovros morauod dvoudoarres, oikisTas 5é 
moijoavres Apictévouvy kal IIvoridov, vouma 5€ Ta Tedgwv ddvres, wo die 
Vorstellung einer Zeitverschiedenheit darum nicht entstehen konnte, 
weil es sich um ein und denselben Vorgang handelte und das Partizip 
oder die Partizipien nur eine, beziehungsweise mehrere besondere Seiten 
der Handlung des regierenden Verbums zum Ausdruck brachten.’? — 
‘Br,.161. 


133. The Aorist Participle is used of an action con- 
ceived of as a simple event. 

It may be used with reference to an action or event in 
its entirety (indefinite), or with reference to the inception 
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of a state (inceptive), or with reference to the accomplish- 
ment of an attempt (vesultative). When indefinite it may 
be used of momentary or extended actions or of a series of 
events. Cf. 35, and 39, and see examples below. 


134. The Aorist Participle of Antecedent Action. 
The Aorist Participle is most frequently used of an action 
antecedent in time to the action of the principal verb. 


Matt. 4:2; Kat vnorevoas uepas TecoEpaKovTa Kal VUKTAaS TETCEpG- 
KovTa voTepov exeivacev, and having fasted forty days and forty 
nights, he afterward hungered. 

Mark 1:31; 7Wyepev aitny kparnoas THs xELpds, and taking her by the 
hand he raised her up. 

John 5:13; 6 6€ iabets otk yda Tis Eorwy, but he that had been healed 
wist not who it was. 

Acts 14:19; kat wetoavtes Tovs dxAovs Kal AGacavTes Tov LatAoyv, 
€svpov €&w THs TOAEwWs, and having persuaded the multitudes they 
stoned Paul, and dragged him out of the city. 

Acts 27:13; dd€avres tis mpobécews KexpatnKeval dpavTes aooov 
mapeXeyovto THvy Kpyrnv, supposing that they had obtained their pur- 
pose, they weighed anchor, and sailed along Crete. 

Rom. 5:1; ducawwbevres otv ex TiaTews elpyvnv Exwpev pos TOV Oeor, 
having therefore been justified by faith, let us have peace with God. 

1 Cor. 1:4; evyapiot® To Ged . . . Exit TH XapiTe TOD Geov TH dobEion 
vpiv, I thank God . . . for the grace of God which was given you. 

Col. 1:3, 4; evyapiorotpev TO Ged . . . akovoavTes THY TicTW tpor, 
we give thanks to God . . . having heard of your faith. 

2 Tim. 4:11; Mapxov dvaAaBwv aye peta ceavtov, take Mark and 
bring him with thee. 


135. The Aorist Participle of Antecedent Action is fre- 
quently used attributively as the equivalent of a relative 
clause ; in this case it usually has the article, and its position 
is determined by the same considerations which govern the 


position of any other noun or adjective in similar construction. 
See John 5:18; 1 Cor. 1:4, above. 
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136. It is still more frequently used adverbially and is 
equivalent to an adverbial clause or codrdinate verb with and; 
in this case the article does not occur, and the participle 
usually precedes the verb, but sometimes follows it. See 
tom. 5:1; and Col. 1:3, 4 (134). 


137. The inceptive use of the Aorist is of special impor- 
tance in the case of the participle. Chief attention being 
directed to the inception of the action, it is frequently this 
beginning only that precedes the action of the principal verb. 
See Acts 27:13, dd€avres (134); also Mark 5:33; Acts 13:27; 
axe & 2 ini: 


138. The Aorist Participle of Antecedent Action is by no 
means always best translated into English by the so-called 
Perfect Participle. The English Present Participle is very 
frequently placed before a verb to express an antecedent ac- 
tion, and that, too, without implying that the action is thought 
of as in progress. It is accordingly in many cases the best 
translation of an Aorist Participle. See Mark 1:31 (134); 
also Mark 5:36; Acts 13:16, R.V. Frequently also the 
Aorist Participle of the Greek is best reproduced in English 
by a finite verb with and. See Acts 14:19; 27:13; 2 Tim. 
A= 11 (184); also Luke 21:15 Acts 21223" Acts 10 : 23.5. ¥- 


139. The Aorist Participle of Identical Action. The 
Aorist Participle agreeing with the subject of a verb not 


infrequently denotes the same action that is expressed 
by the verb. HA. 856,b; G. 1290; G.MT. 150. 


Matt. 27:4; 7pmaprov rapadods ata d/katov, I sinned in that I betrayed 
innocent blood. 

Acts 10:33; o¥ Te Kad@s éxoinoas rapayevopevos, and thou hast well 
done that thou hast come. See also Matt. 19:27 (and the numerous 
instances of the phrase daoxpwGeis elev); Acts 27:3; 1 Cor. 15:18; 
Eph. 1:9; Heb. 7:27; Gen. 43: 5. 
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140. The verb and the participle of identical action, though 
denoting the same action, usually describe it from a different 
point of view. Respecting this difference in point of view, 
see 121. 


141. An Aorist Participle of Identical Action most fre- 
quently accompanies an Aorist verb, both verb and participle 
thus describing the action indefinitely as a simple event. It 
occurs also with the Future, with which as an aoristic tense 
it is entirely appropriate (Luke 9:25; 3 John 6), with the 
Present and Imperfect (Mark 8:29; Acts 7:26), and with the 
Perfect (Acts 13:33; 1 Sam. 12:19). 


142. The Aorist Participle of Subsequent Action. 
The Aorist Participle is sometimes used of an action ante- 
cedent to the time of speaking but subsequent to that of 
the principal verb. 

John 11:2; nv d€ Mapiap H aretWaoa Tov Kiptov pipw kal expagaca 
Tovs TOdas avTOD Tals Oplisty aitHs, Hs 6 ddeAds Adlapos HobeEve, 
and it was that Mary which anointed the Lord with ointment, and 
wiped his feet with her hair, whose brother Lazarus was sick. Cf. 
John 12:3. 

Acts 25:13; “Aypimmas 6 BaotWeds kat Bepvixn xatnvtnoay eis Kouoa- 
play aoracapevot Tov Pyotov, Agrippa the king and Bernice arrived 
at Caesarea and saluted Festus. See also examples cited under 
144, 145. 


143. It is a question of interpretation to be determined in 
each case whether the fact of antecedence to the time of speak- 
ing, or of subsequence to the time of the principal verb, is most 
prominent in the mind of the writer. That which requires 
most clearly to be observed is that neither relation is expressed 
by the participle; this only designates the action as a sim- 
ple event; other considerations must come in to determine the 
time-relation. 
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144, The Aorist Participle referring to a subsequent action 
is sometimes used attributively as the equivalent of a relative 
clause ; in this case it usually has the article, and its position 
is determined by the same considerations that govern the 
position of any other noun or adjective in similar construc- 
tions. Instances of this use occur not infrequently in classical 
Greek. See G.MT. 152; Carter and Humphreys in Cl. Rev. 
Feb. 1891. For New Testament instances, see John 11:2 
(142); also Matt. 10°4;°11: 21; Acts 1:16; Col. 1:8. 


145. No certain instance of an Aorist Participle used 
adverbially as the equivalent of an adverbial or codrdinate 
clause, and referring to a subsequent action, has been observed 
in classical Greek, though one or two possible ones occur. 
See Dem. XIX. (F.L.) 255 (423), cited by Carter, and Thue. 
II. 49. 2, cited by Humphreys, in Cl. Rev. Feb. 1891. 

For New Testament instances, see Acts 25:13 (142); also 
Acts 16:23; 22:24; 23:35; 24:23. In-all these cases 16 1s 
scarcely possible to doubt that the participle (which is with- 
out the article and follows the verb) is equivalent to xaé with 
a coordinate verb and refers to an action subsequent in fact 
and in thought to that of the verb which it follows. These in- 
stances are perhaps due to Aramaic influence. See Ka. § 76, d; 
and ef. Dan. 2:26, 27; 3:13, 24, 26, 27, etc. 


In Rom. 4:19, cal wh dodevqoas tH mlorer Karevonoev 7d éEavTod oGua 
[76n] vevexpwuévoy, the participle dodevijcas, though preceding the verb, is 
most naturally interpreted as referring to a (conceived) result of the 
action denoted by karevéncev. It is in that case an inceptive Aorist 
Participle of Subsequent Action. Its position is doubtless due to the 
emphasis laid upon it. In Heb. 9:12 the symmetry of the figure is best 
preserved if evpdyevos is thought of as referring to an action subsequent to 
that of efo7jGev. But it is possible that elc7Gev is used to describe the 
whole highpriestly act, including both the entrance into the holy place and 
the subsequent offering of the blood, and that edpauevos is thus a participle 
of identical action. In either case it should be translated not having 
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obtained as in R.V., but obtaining or and obtained. In Phil. 2:7 yevduevos 
is related to \aBwy as a participle of identical action ; the relation of \aBay 
to éxévwoev is less certain. It may denote the same action as éxéywoev 
viewed from the opposite point of view (identical action), or may be 
thought of as an additional fact (subsequent action) to éxévwoev. In Rom. 
4:21 the participles dovs and rAnpodpopndeis may be understood as together 
defining éveduvauwdyn 7H lore, though dovs is strictly subsequent to éveduva- 
uo68n. Somewhat similar is 1 Pet. 5:18, where (woroneis is clearly subse- 
quent to dédavev [or érafev], but is probably to be taken together with 
OavatwOeis as defining the whole of the preceding clause Xpiorés Graé epi 
duapTiayv amrédavev, Sixaos brép ddikwy, iva buds mpocayayy TO Hew. 


146. The Aorist Participle used as an integral part of the 
object of a verb of perception represents the action which it 
denotes as a simple event without defining its time. The ac- 
tion may be one which is directly perceived and hence coinci- 
dent in time with that of the principal verb, or it may be one 
which is ascertained or learned, and hence antecedent to the 
action of the principal verb. In the latter case it takes the 
place of a clause of indirect discourse having its verb in 
the Aorist Indicative. J 
Acts 9:12; kai eidev dvdpa .. . “Avaviay dvopare eioeAOovra Kal ézt- 

data aitad xeipas, and he has seen a man named Ananias come in 

and lay hands upon him. See also Luke 10:18; Acts 10:38; 11:3; 

2G hoieeetsek. 12,18; 

Luke 4:23; dca HKovoapev yevoueva, whatever things we have heard 
to have been done. 


147. The Aorist Participle with AavOdvw denotes the same 
time as the principal verb. It occurs but once in the New 
Testament (Heb. 13:2), the similar construction with #éavw 
and rvyyavw, not at all. HA. 856, b; G. 1290. 


148. The categories named above, Aorist Participle of An- 
tecedent Action, of Identical Action, etc., which, it must be 
remembered, represent, not diverse functions of the tense, but 
only classes of cases for which the Aorist Participle may be 
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used, do not include absolutely all the instances. There are, 
for example, cases in which the time-relation of the action of 
the participle to that of the verb is left undefined. John 
16:2, 6 droxreivas [tipas | d0€n Aatpetav tpoodéepey TH Hed, Means, 
every slayer of you will think, etc. Whether he will have such 
thought before he shall slay, when he slays, or after he shall 
have slain, is not at all defined. Cf. Gen. 4:15. 


149. Very rarely also the Aorist Participle used adverbially 
refers to an action evidently in a general way coincident in 
time with the action of the verb, yet not identical with it. 


Heb. 2:10; ézperev yap atta, Ov ov Ta mavta Kai & ov Ta TavTA, 
moAXovs viovs eis b0€av ayayovTa TOV apxXNnYOV THS TwTypias aiTaov 
dua tabnpatwv TeAcooa, for it became him, for whom are all things, 
and through whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to 
make the author of their salvation perfect through sufferings. The 
participle dyayovra is neither antecedent nor subsequent to reAea- 
gat, nor yet strictly identical with it.. Nearly the same thought 
might be expressed in English by when he brought or in bringing, 
and in Greek by ore 7yayev or év TO ayayetv (cf. 109). 


The choice of the Aorist Participle rather than the Present 
in such cases is due to the fact that the action is thought of, 
not as in progress, but as a simple event or fact. Concerning 
a similar use of the Aorist Participle in Homer, see Leo Meyer, 
Griechische Aoriste, p. 125; T. D. Seymour in T.A.P.A., 1881, 
pp. 89, 94. The rarity of these instances is due not to any 
abnormality in such a use of the tense, but to the fact that 
an action, temporally coincident with another and subordinate 
to it (and not simply the same action viewed from a different 
point of view), is naturally thought of as in progress, and 
hence is expressed by a Present Participle. Cf. exx. under 119. 


150. As an aid to interpretation it may be observed that the Aorist 
Participle with the article may sometimes be used instead of a relative 
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clause with the Aorist Indicative, sometimes instead of such a clause with 
the verb in the Aorist Subjunctive.t But it should not be supposed that 
from the point of view of the Greek language these were two distinct 
functions of the Aorist Participle. The phrase os é\ae referred in Greek 
to past time, os AdBy &v to present or future time. It isnot probable that 
in the mind of a Greek 6 \aBdv was the precise equivalent of both of 
these, standing alternately for the one or the other, so that when he wrote 
6 \aBwy he sometimes thought os €AaBe, sometimes os AdBy. The fact is 
doubtless rather that the Aorist Participle was always, strictly speaking, 
timeless, and that 6 \aBwy meant simply the receiver, the act of receiving 
being thought of as a simple fact without reference to progress. Thus 
for 6 AaBwyv in Matt. 25:16 os €\aBe might have stood, and it may be 
translated, he that received; while for 6 dudcas in Matt. 25:20 os dudcy 
dv might have stood, and it may be translated, whoever sweareth ; and for 
6 vropuelvas in Matt. 24:15 os vropuetvy dv might have stood, and it may 
be translated, whoever shall endure. Cf. Luke 12:8-10. But these 
dfferences are due not to a difference in the force of the tense in the 
three cases. In each case a translation by a timeless verbal noun — 
receiver, swearer, endurer— would correctly (though from the point 
of view of English rather awkwardly) represent the thought of the 
Greek. As respects the time-relation of the action of the participle 
to that of the principal verb 6 AaBwy and 6 vropuelvas are participles 
of antecedent action, 6 dudcas is a participle of identical action. But 
these distinctions, again, as stated above, are made to aid us in a 
fuller interpretation of the facts of the case, not to mark different 
functions of the Greek tense. 


151. Some scholars have endeavored to explain all participles with 
the article as equivalent to the relative pronoun with the corresponding 
tense of the Indicative. It is true that such participial phrases may often 
be resolved in this way and the sense essentially preserved. But that 
this is not a general principle will be evident from a comparison of the 
function of the tense in the Indicative and in the participle. 

(a) All the tenses of the Indicative express time-relations from the 
point of view, not of the principal verb, but of the speaker. This principle 
holds in a relative clause as well as in a principal sentence. An Aorist 
verb standing in a relative clause may indeed refer to an action antece- 
dent to the time of the principal verb, but this antecedence is not expressed 
by the tense of the verb. All that the Aorist tense does in respect to 


1W. G. Ballantine, Attributive Aorist Participles in Protasis, in Bib. 
Sac. Apr. 1889. 
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time is to place the action in past time; its relation in that past time to 
the action of the principal verb must be learned from some other source. 
The corresponding thing is true of the Present tense, which in a relative 
clause denotes time not contemporaneous with the action of the principal 
verb, but present from the point of view of the speaker. See, e.g., Matt. 
jl a Ss Os a by 

(b) The participle, on the other hand, is in itself timeless, and gains 
whatever suggestion of time-relation it conveys from its relation to the 
rest of the sentence. It is not affirmed that the Aorist Participle denotes 
time relative to that of the principal verb, but that its time-relations are 
not independent, like those of the Indicative, but dependent. 

It is thus apparent that the whole attitude, so to speak, of the parti- 
ciple toward time-relations is different from that of the Indicative, and no 
formula of equivalence between them can be constructed. A timeless 
noun or adjective cannot by any fixed rule be translated into a time- 
expressing verb. 

Somewhat less of error is introduced if the rule is made to read that 
the participle may be translated into English by a relative clause using 
that tense of the English Indicative which corresponds to the tense 
of the Greek participle. Relative clauses in English frequently use the 
tenses apparently to denote time relative to that of the principal verb. 
Thus in the sentence, When I am in London I will come to see you, the 
present tense, am, really denotes time future with reference to the speaker, 
time present relative to that of the principal verb. Similarly in the 
sentence, They that have done good shall come forth to the resurrection of 
life—have done is past, not with reference to the time of speaking, but 
to that of the principal verb. But such uses of tenses in English are 
merely permissible, not uniform. Shall have done would be more exact 
in the last sentence. Moreover, the rule as thus stated is false in principle, 
and not uniformly applicable in fact. It would require, e.g., that a 
Present Participle, standing in connection with an Aorist verb, should be 
rendered by an English Present, instead of by an English Past as it 
should usually be. See John 2:16; Acts 10: 35. 


THE FUTURE PARTICIPLE, 


152. The Future Participle represents an action as 
future from the point of view of the principal verb. HA. 
856; G. 1288. 


THE PERFECT PARTICIPLE. Tt 


Acts. 24:11; od wAclous ciciv por uepar dwdexa ad’ ys avéBnv rpockv- 
vncwv eis “lepovoaAnp, it is not more than twelve days since I went 
up to worship at Jerusalem. 

1 Cor. 15:37; ob TO cpa TO yevnoopevoy o7eipes, thou sowest not the 
body that shall be. 


Rem.. The Future Participle is of later origin than the participles of 
the other tenses, and is a clearly marked exception to the general time- 
lessness of the participle. While its function was probably not primarily 
temporal, the relations which it expressed necessarily suggested subse- 
quence to the action of the principal verb, and hence gave to the tense a 
temporal force. Del. 1v. pp. 97 ff.; Br. 163. 


153. The Present Participle of the verb néAAw with a Pres- 
ent or Aorist Infinitive of another verb occurs as a periphrasis 
for the Future Participle of the latter verb. Its range of use, 
however, differs somewhat from that of the Future Participle. 
While both denote what is future with reference to the action 
of the principal verb, »<éAAwy is not used, as the Future Parti- 
ciple is, to express purpose, and is used, as the Future Partici- 
ple is not, to express intention, even unfulfilled intention. See 
John 12:4 (cf. John 6: 64) ; Acts 18:14; 20:3, 7. 


THE PERFECT PARTICIPLE, 


154. The Perfect Participle is used of completed ac- 
tion. Like the Perfect Indicative it may have reference 
to the past action and the resulting state or only to the 
resulting state. The time of the resulting state is usually 
that of the principal verb. HA. 856; Gt. 1288. 


Acts 10:17; ot dvépes ot dectaApevon . . . exeatynoay eri Tov TvAGva, 
the men who had been sent . . . stood before the gate. 

Rom. 15:14; rerAnpwpevor racns THs yvorews, filled with all knowledge. 

Luke 8:46; éyvwv dvvapw efeAnAvOvtav da enor, I perceived that power 
had gone forth from me. 
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155. The Perfect Participle stands in two passages of the New Testa- 
ment as the predicate of the participle oy. The effect is of a Perfect 
Participle clearly marked as one of existing state. See Eph. 4:18; 
Col. 1:21. 


156. The Perfect Participle is occasionally used as a Plu- 
perfect to denote a state existing antecedent to the time of the 
principal verb. The action of which it is the result is, of 
course, still earlier. 


John 11:44; é&AOev 6 reOvykads 8edeuevos Tos wddas Kal Tas xEtpas 
Ketpiats, he that was [or had been] dead came forth bound hand and 
foot with grave-clothes. See also Mark 5:15, éoynxora, noting the 
Present Participle in the same verse and the Aorist Participle 
in v. 18; also 1 Cor. 2:7, doxexpuppéevnv, comparing v. 10. 


THE MOODS. 





MOODS IN PRINCIPAL CLAUSES. 


THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 


157. The Indicative is primarily the mood of the un- 
qualified assertion or simple question of fact. HA. 865; 
Ge 13t7. 


John 1:1; éy dpxi) mv 6 Aoyos, in the beginning was the Word. 

Mark me 73 Kat ‘Kaprov ovK €dwkev, and it 1 yielded no fruit. 

Matt. 2:2; zod éoriv 6 TexGeis Baotreds Tov lovdaiwy, where is “he 
that is born King of the Jews ? 

John 1:38; té Cnretre, what are ye seeking ? 


158. The Indicative has substantially the same assertive 
force in many principal clauses containing qualified assertions. 
The action is conceived of as a fact, though the assertion of 
the fact is qualified. 


John 13:8; édv py vio oe, ovk Exets pepos pet euov, if I wash thee not, 
thou hast no part with me. 


159. (a) When qualified by particles such as ay, eiGe, etc., 
the Indicative expresses various shades of desirability, improb- 
ability, ete. Respecting these secondary uses of the Indicative 
in principal clauses, see 26, 27, 248. 

(b) Respecting the uses of the Future Indicative in other 


than a purely assertive sense, see 67, 69, 70. 
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(c) Respecting the uses of the Indicative in subordinate 
clauses, see 185-360, passim. 


Rem. The uses of the Indicative described in 157 and 158 are substan- 
tially the same in English and in Greek and occasion no special difficulty 
to the English interpreter of Greek. The uses referred to in 159 exhibit 
more difference between Greek and English, and each particular usage 
requires separate consideration. 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


The uses of the Subjunctive in principal clauses are as 
follows : 


160. The Hortatory Subjunctive. The Subjunctive 
is used in the first person plural in exhortations, the 
speaker thus exhorting others to join him in the doing of 
an action. HA. 866,1; G. 1344; B. p. 209; WIL p. 355; 
G.MT. 255, 256. 


Heb. 12:1; 6 tzopovns tpéxopev Tov TpoKeipevov Hytv ayava, let us 
run with patience the race that is set before us. 

1 John 4:7; ayamrnrol, dyar@pev adAnAovs, beloved, let us love one 
another. 


161. Occasionally the first person singular is used with 
ades Or dedpo prefixed, the exhortation in that case becoming a 
request of the speaker to the person addressed to permit him 
to do something. 


Matt. 7:4; aes €xBadrtw TO Kappos ex Tov d6POadrpod gov, let me cast 
out the mote out of thine eye. See also Luke 6:42; Acts 7:34. 


The sense of &des in Matt. 27:49 and of &dere in Mark 15: 36 is doubt- 
ful (see R.V. ad loc. and Th., apinut, 2, E.). 

In Matt. 21:38 (Mark 12:7) dedre is prefixed to a hortatory first per- 
son plural without affecting the meaning of the Subjunctive. 
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In none of these cases is a conjunction to be supplied before the Sub- 
junctive. Cf. the use of dye, dépe, etc., in classical Greek. G.MT. 257; 
ep. 2105) WL. p; aoc. 


162. The Prohibitory Subjunctive. The Aorist Sub- 
junctive is used in the second person with yx to express a 
prohibition or a negative entreaty. HA. 866, 2; G. 1346; 
GoMeT.. 259. 


Matt. 6:34; pa) odv pepimvnonrte eis THY avptov, be not therefore anxious 
for the morrow. 

Heb. 3:83 py oxAnpivyte Tas Kapdias buov, harden not your hearts. 

Matt. 6:13; Kai pp eioeveykns Hpas els Tetpacpor, and bring us not into 
temptation. 


163. Prohibitions are expressed either by the Aorist Sub- 
junctive or by the Present Imperative, the only exceptions 
being a few instances of the third person Aorist Imperative 
with py. The difference between an Aorist Subjunctive with 
py and a Present Imperative with py is in the conception of 
the action as respects its progress. HA. 874. Thus 


164. (a) The Aorist Subjunctive forbids the action as a 
simple event with reference to the action as a whole or to its 
inception, and is most frequently used when the action has 
not been begun. 


Acts 18:9; AdAe Kal py GiwrHons, speak and hold not thy peace. 
Rev. 7:3; pa aducnonrte thy ynv, hurt not the earth. 


165. (b) The Present Imperative (180-184) forbids the 
continuance of the action, most frequently when it is already 
in progress; in this case, it is a demand to desist from the 
action. 


Mark 6:50; éyw eit, py poBetaGe, it is I, be not afraid. 
John 5:14; pyxeére apaptave, sin no more. 
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When the action is not yet begun, it enjoins continued 
abstinence from it. 
Mark 13:21; kat rore éav Tis tiv ey “Ide wide 6 ypictos “Ide 


exe, py Tuorevete, and then if any man shall say unto you, Lo, here 
is the Christ; or, Lo, there; believe it not. Cf. Matt. 24:23. 


166. The Prohibitory Subjunctive occurs rarely in the third 
person. 1 Cor. 16:11; 2 Thess. 2: 3. 


167. The strong negative, od py, occurs rarely in prohibi- 
tions with the Aorist Subjunctive. 

Matt. 13:14 and Acts 28 : 26, from Septuagint, Isa. 6:9, are probably 
to be understood as prohibitory (as in the Hebrew of the passage in Isa.), 
rather than emphatically predicate, asin R.V. Cf. Gen. 3:1, od un paynre, 
which is clearly prohibitory. G.MT. 297. Cf. 162. 

In Matt. 21:19, on the other hand, the emphatic predictive sense, there 
shall be no fruit from thee henceforward forever, is more probable, being 
more consistent with general usage and entirely appropriate to the con- 
text. The imperative rendering of the R.V. makes the passage doubly 
exceptional, the Imperative Subjunctive being rare in the third person, 
and ov uw being unusual in prohibitions. 


168. The Deliberative Subjunctive. The Subjunctive 
is used in deliberative questions and in rhetorical questions 


having reference to the future. HMA. 866,3; G@. 1858. 


Luke 3:10; r/ otv roujowpev, what then shall we do? 
Luke 11:5; ris &€ tov ee pirov ... Kal ein aita, which of you 
shall have a friend . . . and shall say to him? 


169. Questions may be classified as questions of fact and 
questions of deliberation. In the question of fact the speaker 
asks what is (or was or will be). In the question of delibera- 
tion, the speaker asks what he is to do, or what is to be done ; 
it concerns not fact but possibility, desirability, or necessity. 

3ut questions may be classified also as interrogative or real 
questions, and rhetorical questions. The former makes a real 
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inquiry (for information or advice) ; the latter is a rhetorical 
substitute for an assertion, often equivalent to a negative 
answer to itself, or, if the question is negative, to a positive 
answer. 

Since both questions of fact and questions of deliberation 
may be either interrogative or rhetorical, it results that there 
are four classes of questions that require to be distinguished 
for purposes of interpretation. 


(a) The interrogative question of fact. 


Matt. 16:15; riva r€yovaw ot avOpwrot eivat TOV vidv Tod dvOpwrov, 
who do men say that the Son of man is? See also Mark 16:3; 
John 7:45; Acts 17:18. 


(6) The rhetorical question of fact. 

1 Cor. 9:13 ov eipi adrooroXos, am I not an apostle ? 

Luke 23:313 dru ei €v typo Et\Aw TadTa Toodow, ev TO Enpw Ti yevyTat, 
Jor if they do these things in a green tree, what will be done in the dry? 
See also Luke 11:5; 16:11. 


(c) The interrogative deliberative question. 

Mark 12:14; ddpev, 7 pi dOper, shall we give, or shall we not give? See 
also Matt. 6:31; 18:21; Luke 22: 49. 
(d) The rhetorical deliberative question. 


Rom. 10:14; z@s ody éxixadXéowvta eis Ov ovK erioTtevoay; Tas OE 
TloTEvVoWTW OV OK YKOVOGV; . . . TMs O€ KNPVEWOL eav py aTOOTA- 
Ago, how then shall they call on him in whom they have not believed ? 
how shall they believe in him whom they have not heard? .. . how 
shall they preach except they be sent? See also Matt. 26:54; Luke 
14:34; John 6: 68. 


Interrogative questions of fact, and rhetorical questions of 
fact having reference to the present or past, employ the tenses 
and moods as they are used in simple declarative sentences, 
Rhetorical questions of fact having reference to the future, 
and all deliberative questions, use either the Subjunctive or 
the Future indicative. 
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170. The verb of a deliberative question is most frequently 
in the first person; but occasionally in the second or third. 
Matt. 25:33; Rom. 10:14. The verb of a rhetorical question 
may be of any person. 


171. The Deliberative Subjunctive is sometimes preceded 
by GeXeas, GeAere, Or BovrAcoHe. No conjunction is to be supplied 
in these cases. The verb 6é\ew is sometimes followed by a 
clause introduced by wa, but tva never occurs when the verb 
deka is in the second person, and the following verb in the 
first person, 7.e. when the relations of the verbs are such as to 
make a Deliberative Subjunctive probable. 


Luke 22:9; zod OeAes Eropaowper, where wilt thou that we make ready ? 
pee also’ Matt. 26247; 27:17, 21; Mark 10:.36,/51+ 14 12>. ihe 9= 
Luke 9:54; 18:41; 1 Cor. 4:21 (N.B.), and cf. (iva) Matt. 7:12; 
Mark 6:25; Luke 6:31; 1 Cor. 14:5. 


172. The Subjunctive in Negative Assertions. The 
Aorist Subjunctive is used with ov m7 in the sense of an 
emphatic Future Indicative. HA. 1032; @. 1860. 


Heb. 13:5; od py ce av@ ovd od py ce éyxataXizw, I will in no wise 
fail thee, neither will I in any wise forsake thee. See also Matt. 5:18; 
Mark 13:30; Luke 9: 27, et freg. Cf. Gild. in A.J.P. 111. 202 f. 


Rem. In Luke 18:7 and Rev. 15: 4 the Subjunctive with od uy is used 
in a rhetorical question. The Subjunctive may be explained as occasioned 
by the emphatic negative or by the rhetorical nature of the question. 


173. This emphatically predictive Subjunctive is of frequent occurrence 
in Hellenistic Greek. The Present Subjunctive is sometimes used with 
ov uy in classical Greek, but no instance occurs in the New Testament. 
Concerning the rare use of the Future with ov uy see 66; cf. Gild. us. 
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THE OPTATIVE MOOD. 


174. The Optative Mood is much less frequent in the New 
Testament, and in Hellenistic writers generally, than in clas- 
sical Greek. Cf. Harmon, The Optative Mood in Hellenistic 
Greek, in J.B.L. Dec. 1886. 

It is mainly confined to four uses, two of which are in prin- 
cipal clauses. 


175. The Optative of Wishing. The Optative is used 
without dv to express a wish. HA. 870; G. 1507. 


1 Pet. 1:23; yapis tly Kal eipnvn tAnOvvOe(n, grace to you and peace 
be multiplied. 

2 Thess. 3:16; adrds d& 6 Kuptos THs eipyvns Own tpiv THY Eipyvyy, 
now the Lord of peace himself give you peace. 


176. The Optative of Wishing occurs thirty-five times in the New 
Testament: Mark 11:14; Luke 1:38; 20:16; Acts 8:20; Rom. 3:4; 
BOL wel O7 oboe tats los D214 ate eo: lo: deCors Gla: 
Gale ier 2k, Galt 1 Thess: 33 ie abr a unesss Die =a Oy 
fie tim) AG. 18. ehilem.. 20+. Heb jogs 2ic-iePet. 12; 2 Pet): 2s 
always, except Philem. 20, in the third person singular. It most frequently 
expresses a prayer. Mark 11:14 and Acts 8:20 are peculiar in being im- 
precations of evil. 


177. The phrase uy yévoro is an Optative of Wishing which strongly 
deprecates something suggested by a previous question or assertion. 
Fourteen of the fifteen New Testament instances are in Paul’s writings, 
and in twelve of these it expresses the apostle’s abhorrence of an inference 
which he fears may be (falsely) drawn from his argument. Cf. Mey. 
on Rom. 3:4, and Lift. on Gal. 2:17. On Gal. 6:14 cf. 1 Macc. 9: 10. 


178. The Potential Optative. The Optative with av 
is used to express what would happen on the fulfilment of 
some supposed condition. It is thus an apodosis correla- 
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tive to a protasis expressed or implied. It is usually to be 
translated by the English Potential. HA. 872; G. 1327 ff. 


Acts 8:31; 7@s yap av dvvaiuny av py Tis ddnynoet pe, how should I be 
able unless some one shall guide me ? 

Acts 17:18; ré dv OeXou 6 areppodroyos odTos Aéyewv, what would this 
babbler wish to say ? 


179. The Optative with dy occurs in the New Testament only in Luke’s 
writings: Luke *1: 62; *6:11; *9:46; [*15:26; 18:36]; Acts *5:24; 
8:31; *10:17; 17:18; [26:29]. Of these instances the six marked 
with * are in indirect questions; the two marked with f are in direct 
questions ; those in brackets are of doubtful text; others still more 
doubtful might be added. In only one instance (Acts 8:31) is the con- 
dition expressed. 


THE IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


180. The Imperative Mood is used in commands and 
exhortations. HA.873; G. 13842. 


Matt. 5:42; ro airotvri oe 60s, give to him that asketh thee. 
1 Thess. 5:19; To rvedpa py oBevvuTe, quench not the spirit. 


Rem. Respecting other methods of expressing a command, see 67, 
160-167, 364. 


181. THe ImprerAtiveE Moop is also used in entreaties and 
petitions. 


Mark 9:22; GdAXr el te divyn, BonOnoov Hutv orrayxvicbeis ef Has, 
but if thou canst do anything, have compassion on us and help us. 
Luke 17:5; kai eiray ot arooroAa To Kupio pdcbes Hiv rioru, 

and the apostles said to the Lord, Increase our faith. 
John 17:11; warep aye, tHpyoov airovs év TH dvopati gov, holy 
Father, keep them in thy name. 


182. Tue Imperative Moon is also used to express con- 
sent, or merely to propose an hypothesis. 
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Matt. 8:31, 32; of d€ daipoves tapexadovy airov Néyovtes Hi ex Bard- 
Aes Yas, arooreAov yas eis THY ayéAnv TOV XOlpwv. Kal Elev 
avtots “Yaayere, and the demons besought him saying, If thou cast 
us out, send us away into the herd of swine. And he said unto 

- them, Go. 

John 2:19; dzexpiOn Inoods kat eizev aitois Avoate Tov vadv TovTov 
Kal [év] Tplolv pepats eyep® aitov, Jesus answered and said unto 
them, Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up. 

1 Cor. 7:36; Kal (ei) ovTws dheiAa yiverOa, 6 Gere sroveiTw* ovxX 
dpaptaver’ yapeirwoav, and if need so require, let him do what he 
will; he sinneth not; let them marry. 


183. An Imperative suggesting a hypothesis may or may 
not retain its imperative or hortatory force. 


Luke 6:37; pay Kpivete, Kat od pn KpiOnte, judge not, and ye shall not 
be judged. C&. John 2:19, above. 


184. Any tense of the Imperative may be used in positive 
commands, the distinction of force being that of the tenses of 
the dependent moods in general. Cf. 95 ff. In prohibitions, 
on the other hand, the use of the Imperative is confined almost 
entirely to the Present tense. A few instances only of the 
Aorist occur. Cf. 163. 


FINITE MOODS IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. 


185. Many subordinate clauses employ the moods and 
tenses with the same force that they have in principal 
clauses. Others, however, give to the mood or tense a force 
different from that which they usually have in principal 
clauses. Hence arises the necessity for special treatment of 
the moods and tenses in subordinate clauses. Principal clauses 
also require discussion in so far as their mood or tense affects 
or is affected by the subordinate clauses which limit them. 
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186. Clauses considered as elements of the sentence may be classified ¢ 
as follows: 


I. SUBSTANTIVE. 


(1) As subject or predicate nominative (211-214, 557-360). 
(2) As object in indirect discourse (534-356). 

(8) As object after verbs of exhorting, etc. (200-204). 

(4) As object after verbs of striving, etc. (205-210). 

(5) As object after verbs of fear and danger (224-227). 


Il. ADJECTIVE. 


(1) Appositive (211, 213). 
(2) Relative (289-353, in part). 
(5) Definitive (215, 216, in part). 


Ill. Apversrar, denoting 


(1) Time (289-316, in part ; 821-333). 

(2) Place (289-516, in part). 

(3) Condition (238-277, 296-315). 

(4) Concession (278-288). 

(5) Cause (228-235, 294). 

(6) Purpose ([188-196], 197-199, 317). 

(7) Indirect object, etc. (215, 217, in part ; 318, 319). 
(8) Result (218, 219, 234-237). 

(9) Manner (217, 289-516, in part). 
(10) Comparison, expressing equality or inequality (289-316, 

in part). 


Rem. Conditional relative clauses introduced by relative pronouns, 
and relative clauses denoting cause and purpose introduced in the same 
way, partake at the same time of the nature of adjective and of adverbial 
clauses. 


187. The arrangement of the matter in the following sections (188- 
347) is not based upon a logical classification of clauses, such as is indi- 
cated in the preceding section, but in part on genetic relationships, and 
in part on considerations of practical convenience. The following is the 
general order of treatment : 


Moods in clauses introduced by final particles. . 188-227. 
Moods in clauses of cause ...... « . 228-2838. 
Moods in clauses ‘of-result . .- Gale ee aol 284.087 
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Moods in conditional sentences. . . . . . . 288-277, 
Moods in concessive sentences. . .. . . . 278-288. 
Moods in relative clausess"." - . we SCtetCO2 89-3333. 
Definite elative: clauses: "9's. FS 5.) S| 2292-295. 
Conditionalirelative:clauses’>. . .+'4. / ..' 296-316; 
Relative clauses expressing purpose. . . . 9317-820. 
Relative clauses introduced by éws, etc. . . 321-333. 
Indirect Discourse . ret ae : 334-356 
Construction after xkal éyévero, etc. . . . . . 98d7-860. 


MOODS IN CLAUSES INTRODUCED BY FINAL PARTICLES. 


188. CLASSIFICATION. 


Under the general head of clauses 


introduced by final particles are included in New Testament 


Greek: 


(1) Pure final clauses. 


(2) Object clauses after verbs of exhorting, etc. 
(3) Object clauses after verbs of striving, ete. 
(4) Object clauses after verbs of fearing. 


(5) Subject, predicate, and appositive clauses. 
(6) Complementary and epexegetic clauses. 
(7) Clauses of conceived result. 


189. General Usage. 


The relations expressed by the 


clauses enumerated in 188 are in classical Greek expressed 


in various ways, but, in the New Testament, these differ- 


ences have, by a process of assimilation, to a considerable 


extent disappeared. Clauses modeled after final clauses 


take the place of Infinitives in various relations ; the Opta- 


tive disappears from this class of clauses; the distinction be- 


tween the Subjunctive and the Future Indicative is par- 


tially ignored. 


It results that the six classes of clauses 


named above conform in general to one rule, viz. : 
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Clauses introduced by a final particle usually employ the 
Subjunctive after both primary and secondary tenses ; 
the Future Indicative is sometimes used, and very rarely 
the Present Indicative. 


190. Final Particles. The New Testament employs as 
final particles iva, 67@s, and pu. 


Rem. The usage of the final particles in classical Greek is elaborately 
discussed by Weber in Schanz, Beitriige zur historischen Syntax der 
griechischen Sprache, Hefte IV., V., and by Gild. (on the basis of Weber’s 
work) in A.J. P. IV. 416 ff., VI. 53 ff. 


o 


191. New Testament Use oF iva. “Iva occurs very fre- 
quently in the New Testament, and with a greater variety of 
usage than in classical Greek.. Not only does it assume in 
part the functions which in classical Greek belonged to the 
other final particles, but clauses introduced by it encroach 
largely upon the function of the Infinitive. This extension 
of the use of wa is one of the notable characteristics of the 
Greek of the New Testament and of all later Greek. “Iva oc- 
curs in the New Testament in 


(1) Pure final clauses. 

(2) Object clauses after verbs of exhorting, etc. 
(3) Object clauses after verbs of striving, ete. 
(4) Subject, predicate, and appositive clauses. 
(5) Complementary and epexegetic clauses. 
(6) Clauses of conceived result. 


Of these clauses, the first class is the only one that regularly 
employs éva in classical Greek. Cf. G.MT. 311. 


192. New Testament Uses oF 6rws. “Orws occurs in the 
New Testament, as in classical Greek, in 
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(1) Pure final clauses. 

(2) Object clauses after verbs of exhorting, etc. 

(3) Object clauses after verbs of striving, etc. Cf. G.MT. 
313. 


193. New TrestaMEeNT USE OF py. My is used in the New 
Testament, as in classical Greek, in 


(1) Pure final clauses. 

(2) Object clauses after verbs of striving, etc. 

(5) Object clauses after verbs of fearing. Cf. G.MT. 
307-510, 339, 352. 


194. ‘Qs, which occurs as a final particle in classical prose, 
appears in a final clause in the New Testament in only one 
passage and that of doubtful text, Acts 20:24. "”Odpa, which 
was used as a final particle in epic and lyric poetry, does not 
occur in the New Testament. Cf. G.MT. 312, 314. 


195. Usr oF ay. In classical Greek, pure final clauses and 
object clauses after verbs of striving, etc., introduced by dws 
and ws frequently take é without change of meaning. Indeed, 
dxws 18 regularly accompanied by dv in Attic inscriptions. 
Gide iA JP vi. p. 04; Mest pets G MI 328; + Inethe 
New Testament there are four instances of dzws av, all in pure 
final clauses, three of them in quotations from the Septuagint. 
uke: 2 353, Mcts 3°19 15217 2 homeo 4. 


196. “Orws after verbs of fearing, which is found occasionally in 
classical Greek, does not occur in the New Testament. 


197. Pure Final Clauses. A pure final clause is one 
whose office is to express the purpose of the action stated 
in the predicate which it limits. 

In classical Greek, final clauses take the Subjunctive 
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after primary tenses; after secondary tenses either the 
Optative or the Subjunctive. HA. 881; G. 1365, 

In the New Testament, the Optative does not occur. 
The Subjunctive is regularly used after primary and sec- 
ondary tenses alike. 


Matt. 7:1; ya Kpivere, va py KpiOnre, judge not, that ye be not judged. 

Rom. 1:11; éxurof@ yap idety tyas, va te petad® yapiopa tpiv mvev- 
parikov, for I long to see you, that I may impart unto you some spiritual 
gift. 

Rom. 9:17; eis aito tovto é&yyeipa ce Ors evdeiEmpar ev cot THY 
dvvapiv pov, for this very purpose did I raise thee up that I might 
show in thee my power. 

Acts 28:27; kai tos 6d6arpovs aitav éxxkappvoav’ py ote lowow 
tots 6PGadApots, and their eyes they have closed ; lest haply they should 
perceive with their eyes. 3 


198. Pure final clauses occasionally take the Future Indica- 
tive in the New Testament as in classical Greek. A very few 
instances of the Present Indicative occur in the New Testa- 
ment, I7A.881,.c; G. 1366; Bb. pp..2o4 1 WM. pp.o00 a 
WT. pp. 289 ff.; and cf. WH. on passages cited by B. and W. 


Luke 20:10; améoretAev mpds Tovs yewpyovs dovXAov, iva . . . Sdcoveu, 
he sent to the husbandmen a servant, that they might give. See also 199. 
Gal. 4:17; exxAetoa tas Oerovow, iva aitovs Cndrodvre, they desire to 
shut you out, that ye may seek them. See also 1 Cor. 4:6; 1 John 5:20. 


199. The Future Indicative occurs in pure final clauses in classical 
Greek chiefly after érws, rarely after un, as, and dpa, never after iva. 
GMT. 324; Weber, u.s.; Gild. u.s. The New Testament instances are 
chiefly after iva; a few instances occur after wy (ujmore) and one after 
érws. The manuscripts show not a few variations between Subjunctive 
and Future Indicative, and both forms are sometimes found together, 
after the same conjunction. The following passages contain the Future, 
or both Future and Subjunctive: Matt. 7:6; 13:15; Mark 14:2; Luke 
14:10; 20:10; John 7:3; 17:2; Acts 21:24; 28:27; Rom. 3:4; 
Gal. 2:4; 1 Pet. 3:1. 
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200. Object Clauses after Verbs of Exhorting, ete. 
In classical Greek, verbs of exhorting, commanding, entreat- 
mg, and persuading are sometimes followed by an object 
clause instead of the more usual Infinitive. Such a clause 
usually employs 67s and the Future Indicative, sometimes 
the Subjunctive. G. 18738; G.MT. 3565. 

In the New Testament, object clauses after such verbs 
are frequent; they use both wa and émws; and employ 
the Subjunctive to the exclusion of the Future Indicative. 
Mark 5:18; zapexddXe airov 6 datpovobeis iva per aitod 7, he who 

had been possessed with a demon besought him that he might be with him. 
Luke 10:2; den6nre oty tov Kupiov Tod Gepirpod dws épyatas exBady 

eis TOV Oepicpov aitov, pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that 

he send forth laborers into his harvest. See also Matt. 4:3; 14:36; 

G20, Nets 2a:: lo. Cor. 102 Cor, 8-6)" Mark lai: 18 

(cf. Matt. 24:20); Luke 22:46 (ef. v. 40). 


Rem. Some editors read an Optative in such a clause after a primary 
tense in Eph.1:17. See B. p. 46; WH. vol. II., Appendix, p. 168. 


201. The use of iva in an object clause after a verb of exhorting is 
almost unknown in classical Greek. G.MT.357. In the New Testament 
iva occurs much more frequently than ézws in such clauses. 


202. The regular construction in classical Greek after verbs 
of exhorting, etc., is the Infinitive. This is also in the New 
Testament the most frequent construction, occurring nearly 
twice as often as the fva and ozws clauses. Kededw and the com- 
pounds of tacow take only the Infinitive. ’EvreAXowar never 
takes an Infinitive, but uses ta with the Subjunctive instead. 


203. Under the head of verbs of exhorting, etc., is to be in- 
cluded the verb 6é\m when used with reference to a command 
or request addressed to another. It is frequently followed by 
an object clause introduced by tva. Here also belongs the verb 
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elzxov, used in the sense of command; also such phrases as 
kaprtw ta yovata (Eph. 3:14), and pyreiav covdpar emt trav 
mpocevxav (Eph. 1:16; Philem. 4; cf. Col. 4:12), which are 
paraphrases for zpocevxoua. 


204. In many cases a clause or Infinitive after a verb of commanding 
or entreating may be regarded as a command indirectly quoted. It is 
then a species of indirect discourse, though not usually included under 
that head. Cf. 3837, and G.MT. 684. . Matt. 16:20; Mark 9:9; 13:34. 


205. Object Clauses after Verbs of Striving, ete. In 
classical Greek, verbs signifying to strive for, to take care, 
to plan, to effect, are followed by 67s with the Future 
Indicative, less frequently the Subjunctive, after both pri- 
mary and secondary tenses. AMA. 885; G. 1872. 

In the New Testament, the Subjunctive occurs more 
frequently than the Future Indicative, and iva more fre- 
quently than é7ras. 

John 12:10; €Bovdretioavro dé of apytepets tva Kat tov Adlapov dazo- 

KTeivwow, but the chief priests took counsel to put Lazarus also to death. 
Rev. 3:9; ido roujow aitods tva nfovow Kal tpooKvvycovow évwrtov 

TOV TOOWY Gov, Kal yvOow OTL eyo Hyarnoa oe, behold, I will make 


them to come and worship before thy feet, and to know that I have loved 
thee. See also 1 Cor. 16:10; Col. 4:16,17; Rev. 13:12, 16. 


206. When the object clause after a verb meaning to care 
for, to take heed, is negative, classical Greek sometimes uses 
pwn (instead of drws py) with the Subjunctive, or less fre- 
quently with the Future Indicative. G. 1375; G.MT. 354. 
This is the common New Testament usage. . See Matt. 24:4; 
Acts 18740; 1 Cor.8:9; 10:12; Gal.6@24s Cal. 2: 8; 1 Thess: 
Dt Abies, os)12. 

"Orws py With the Future in classical Greek, and ta py with 
the Subjunctive in New Testament Greek, also occur. John 
11:37; 2 John 8. 
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207. “Orws occurs in the New Testament in such clauses (205) only 
in Matt. 12:14; 22:15; Mark 3:6, and in all these cases after a phrase 
meaning to plan. The clause thus closely approximates an indirect de- 
liberative question. Cf. Mark 11:18. See Th. dws, II. 2. 


208. The Optative sometimes occurs in classical Greek after a 
secondary tense of verbs of striving, etc., but is not found in the New 
Testament. 


209, It is sometimes difficult to say with certainty whether yu with 
the Subjunctive after dpa or 6pare is an objective clause or an independent 
Prohibitory Subjunctive. In classical Greek the dependent construction 
was already fully developed (cf. G.MT. 354, 507); and though in the 
New Testament dpa is sometimes prefixed to the Imperative (Matt. 9:50; 
24:6), showing that the paratactic construction is still possible, uj with 
the Subjunctive in such passages as Matt. 18:10; 1 Thess. 5:15 is best 
regarded as constituting an object clause. 

M7 with the Subjunctive after BAérw is also probably to be regarded as 
dependent. It is true that Bdérw does not take an objective clause in 
classical Greek, that in the New Testament only the Imperative of this 
verb is followed by a clause defining the action to be done or avoided, and 
that in a few instances the second verb is an Aorist Subjunctive in the 
second person with uj, and might therefore be regarded as a Prohib- 
itory Subjunctive (Luke 21:8; Gal. 5:15; Heb. 12:25). Yet in a 
larger number of cases the verb is in the third person (Matt. 24:4; Mark 
13:5; Acts 13:40; 1 Cor. 8:9, etc.), and in at least one instance is in- 
troduced by iva (1 Cor. 16:10). This indicates that we have not a coor- 
dinate imperative expression, but a dependent clause. In Col. 4:17 
Brére, and in 2 John 8 Pdérere, is followed by iva with the Subjunctive ; 
the clause in such case being probably objective, but possibly pure final. 
In Heb. 3:12 the Future Indicative with uy is evidently an objective 
clause. 


Rem. Concerning Luke 11:35, see B. p. 243; WM. p. 374, foot-note, 
and p: 6a1>.WT. p. 503; Th. pj, Wl? RV. ad toc. 


210. Verbs of striving, etc., may also take the Infinitive as 
object. With Matt. 26:4, and John 11:53, cf. Acts 9:23; 
with Rev. 13:12 cf. 13: 183. 

The verbs fyrém and d¢inmt, which are usually followed by 
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an Infinitive, are each followed in one instance by tva with the 
Subjunctive. See Mark 11:16; 1 Cor. 14:12; cf. also 1 Cor. 
4:2. 


211. Subject, Predicate, and Appositive Clauses intro- 
duced by iva. Clauses introduced by wva are frequently 
used in the New Testament as subject, predicate, or appos- 
itive, with a force closely akin to that of an Infinitive. 
The verb is usually in the Subjunctive, less frequently in 
the Future Indicative. 


These clauses may be further classified as follows: 


212. (a) Supsect of the passive of verbs of exhorting, 
striving, etc., which in the active take stfch a clause as object, 
and of other verbs of somewhat similar force. Cf. 200, 205. 


1 Cor. 4:2; Cyretrar ev rots oixovopors iva motos Tis evpeOy, it is 
required in stewards that a man be found faithful. 

Rey. 9:4; kal éppeOn airats tva pa adikyoovow Tov xXopTov THS ys, 
and it was said unto them that they should not hurt the grass of the 
earth. See also Mark 9:12 (yéypamrat implies command or will); 
Rev. 9:5. 


213. (+b) SuBsect, PREDICATE, OR APPOSITIVE with nouns 
of various significance, especially such as are cognate with the 
verbs which take such a clause as object, and with pronouns, 
the clause constituting a definition of the content of the noun 
or pronoun. 


John 4:34; éuov Bpdpa eorw tva rorow TO OéAnpa Tod TémpavTos 
pe Kal TeAXcLwow TO Epyov avtov, my meat is to do the will of him 
that sent me and to accomplish his work. 

John 15:12; avrn é€oriv 7 evrody H evn, va ayarare aGAAovs, this 
is my commandment, that ye love one another. See also Luke 1: 43; 
John 6:29, 89,40; 15:8, 18; 18:39; 1 Cor. 9:18; 1 John 3:1; 
2 John 6; 3 John 4. 
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Rem. The Present Indicative occurs in MSS. of John 17:3 and is 
adopted by 7isch. and Treg. (text). 


214. (c) Sussect of phrases signifying it is profitable, it is 
sufficient, ete. 
Matt. 10:25; dpxerov TO pabyty iva yevntat ws 6 didacKdAos avTod, 


it is enough for the disciple that he be as his master. See also Matt. 
wen),.50 > 18265. Dukewts: 2+ John 11:50: 16:7; 1 Corr4 <3, 


215. Complementary and Epexegetic Clauses intro- 
duced by iva. Clauses introduced by iva are used in the 
New Testament to express a complementary or epexegetic 
limitation, with a force closely akin to that of an Infinitive. 
The verb of the clause is usually in the Subjunctive, some- 
times in the Future Indicative. 


These clauses may be classified as follows: 


216. (a) Complementary limitation of nouns and adjec- 
tives signifying authority, power, fitness, need, set time, etc. 


} x n~ wr 
Mark 11:28; % tis cou ébwxev thy eLovoiay TavTyy iva TadTa Tons, 


or who gave thee this authority to do these things ? 

John 12:23; edAndrAvbev 7 wpa tva dofacO7 6 vids Tod avOpurov, the 
hour is come that the Son of man should be glorified. See also Matt. 
So-, uke 26> John 1327/3 225s lo oo. Lele < 27.5 
Rey. 21; 23. 


217. (b) Complementary or epexegetic limitation of verbs 
of various significance; the clause defines the content, ground, 
or method of the action denoted by the verb, or constitutes an 
indirect object of the verb. 


John 8:56; "ABpaap 6 rarip tpov qyaAddoato iva iby THY HuEpav 
Thy eunv, your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day. 
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Phil. 2:2; wAnpwoaré pov thy xapav iva TO aiTo dpovyre, fulfil ye 
my joy, that ye be of the same mind. (See an Infinitive similarly 
used in Acts 15:10.) See also John 9:22; Gal. 2:9; in both 
these latter passages the fva clause defines the content of the agree- 
ment mentioned in the preceding portion of the sentence. See also 
John 5:7. Cf. Martyr. Polye. 10. 1. 


218. Clauses of Conceived Result introduced by iva. 
Clauses introduced by iva are used in the New Testament 
to express the conceived result of an action. 

John 9:2; ris ypaprev, ovTos 7 of yovels aitov, va TupAds yevvynAy, 
who did sin, this man or his parents, that he should be born blind ? 

1 Thess. 5:4; tets d¢, ddeAgol, otk EoTE Ev CKOTE, Iva 7 HMEpA 
tpas ws KAértas Katada3y, but ye, brethren, are not in darkness, that 
that day should overtake you as thieves. See also 1 John 1:9 (cf. 


Heb. 6:10 — Infinitive in similar construction); 2 Cor. 1:17; Rev. 
9:20 (cf. Matt. 21:32); 14:13; 22:14. 


219. The relation of thought between the fact expressed in 
the principal clause and that expressed in the clause of con- 
ceived result introduced by ta is that of cause and effect, but 
it is recognized by the speaker that this relation is one of 
theory or inference rather than of observed fact. In some 
eases the effect is actual and observed, the cause is inferred. 
So, e.g., John 9:2. In other cases the cause is observed, the 
effect is inferred. So, eg.,1 Thess. 5:4. In all the cases the 
action of the principal clause is regarded as the necessary con- 
dition of that of the subordinate clause, the action of the sub- 
ordinate clause as the result which is to be expected to follow 
from that of the principal clause. 

It is worthy of notice that in English the form of expres- 
sion which ordinarily expresses pure purpose most distinctly 
may also be used to express this relation of conceived result. 
We say, He must have suffered very severe losses in order to be 
so reduced in circumstances. Such forms of expression are 
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probably the product of false analogy, arising from imitation 
of a construction which really expresses purpose. Thus in the 
sentence, He labored diligently in order to accumulate property, 
the subordinate clause expresses pure purpose. In the sen- 
tence, He must have labored diligently in order to accumulate 
such a property, the sentence may be so conceived that the sub- 
ordinate clause would express purpose, but it would usually 
mean rather that if he accumulated such a property he must 
have labored diligently; that is, the property is conceived of 
as a result the existence of which proves diligent labor. This 
becomes still more evident if we say, He must have labored 
diligently to have accumulated such a property. But when we 
say, He must have suffered severe losses to have become so re- 
duced in circumstances, it is evident that the idea of purpose 
has entirely disappeared, and only that of inferred result 
remains. Actual result observed to be the effect of observed 
causes is not, however, thus expressed except by a rhetorical 
figure. With these illustrations from the English, compare 
the following from the Greek. Jas. 1:43 9 6€ tropovm epyov 
TéAelov €xeTw, Wva HrE TEAELOL Kal GAOKAnpoL, And let patience have 
its perfect work, that ye may be perfect and entire. Heb. 10:36; 
bropovyns yap €xXETE xpelav iva TO GEAnpa Tod Geod rornravTes Kopionobe 
Thy erayyeriav, for ye have need of patience, that, having done the 
will of God, ye may receive the promise. In the first sentence 
the iva clause expresses the purpose of éyérw. In the second, 
though the purpose of trouovy is contained in the clause iva 

. erayyediav, yet the function of this clause in the sentence 
is not telic. Its office is not to express the purpose of the 
principal clause, but to set forth a result (conceived, not act- 
ual) of which the possession of tropovy is the necessary condi- 
tion. In John 9:2 the idiom is developed a step further, for 
in this case the fva clause in no sense expresses the purpose of 
the action of the principal clause, but a fact conceived to be 
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the result of a cause concerning which the principal clause 
makes inquiry. 

This use of tva with the Subjunctive is closely akin in force 
to the normal force of eore with the Infinitive. Cf. 570, c, and 
especially G.MT. 582-584. 


220. Some of the instances under 215-217 might be considered as ex- 
pressing conceived result, but the idiom has developed beyond the point 
of conceived result, the clause becoming a mere complementary limita- 
tion. The possible course of development may perhaps be suggested by 
examining the following illustrations: John 17:2; Mark 11:28; Luke 
7:6; 1 John 2:27. In the first case the clause probably expresses pure 
purpose. In the last the idea of purpose has altogether disappeared. 


221. In all these constructions, 211-218, which are distinct 
departures from classical usage, being later invasions of the 
iva clause upon the domain occupied in classical Greek by 
the Infinitive, the Infinitive remains also in use in the New 
Testament, being indeed in most of these constructions more 
frequent than the tva clause. 


222. There is no certain, scarcely a probable, instance in 
the New Testament of a clause introduced by wa denoting 
actual result conceived of as such. 


Luke 9:45 probably expresses pure purpose (cf. Matt. 11: 25; WM. 
p. 574; WT. p. 459). Gal. 5:17 is also best explained as expressing the 
purpose of the hostility of the flesh and the Spirit, viewed, so far as the 
iva clause is concerned, as a hostility of the flesh to the Spirit. So, ap- 
parently, R.V. Rev. 15:15 is the most probable instance of iva denoting 
actual result; iva... mom is probably equivalent to wore rovetv, and is 
epexegetic of weydda. It would be best translated, so as even to make. 

Respecting tva mAnpwb7, Matt. 1:22 and frequently in the first gospel, 
there is no room for doubt. The writer of the first gospel never uses 
iva to express result, either actual or conceived; and that he by this 
phrase at least intends to express purpose is made especially clear by his 
employment of érws (which is never ecbatic) interchangeably with iva. 
With 1:22; 2:15: 4:14; 12:17; 21:4; 26:66, cf. 8:17; 18:86; 
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223. Concerning the post-classical usage of tva in general see Jebb in 
Vincent and Dickson, Modern Greek, pp. 519-321. Concerning whether 
iva in the New Testament is always in the strict sense telic, and whether 
it is ever ecbatic (two distinct questions not always clearly distinguished), 
see Meyer on Matt. 1:22: ‘*"Iva ist niemals éxBarixdy, so dass, sondern 
immer tredcxdv, damit,’? —the first half of which is true, the second half 
far from true. Fritzsche on Matt. pp. 856 ff.; WT. pp. 457-462; WM. 
pp. 573-578; B. pp. 285-240: ‘* And although it [?va] never stands in 
the strict ecbatic sense (for wore with the finite verb), it has nevertheless 
here reached the very boundary line where the difference between the 
two relations (the telic and the ecbatic) disappears, and it is nearer to the 
ecbatic sense than to its original final sense. Necessary as the demand is, 
that in a systematic inquiry into the use of the particle, even within a 
comparatively restricted field, we should always make its original telic 
force, which is the only force it has in earlier Greek writers, our point 
of departure, and trace out thence the transitions to its diverse shades of 
meaning ; the interests of exegesis would gain very little, if in every in- 
dividual passage of the N.T. even (the language of which has already 
departed so far from original classic Greek usage) we should still take 
pains, at the cost of the simple and natural sense, and by a recourse to 
artificial means, always to introduce the telic force,” p. 259. Hunzinger, 
‘¢Die in der klassischen Griicitiét nicht gebraéuchliche finale Bedeutung 
der Partikel iva im neutestamentlichen Sprachgebrauch,’’ in Zeitschrift 
fiir Kirchliche Wissenschaft, 1883, pp. 632-645 — a valuable article which 
elaborately disproves its own conclusion—‘‘dass iva im N.T. in allen 
Fillen final verstanden werden kann,’’ unless a very broad and loose 
sense be given to the term jinal. 


224. Object Clauses after Verbs of Fear and Danger. 
In classical Greek, clauses after verbs of fear and danger 
employ m7 with the Subjunctive after primary tenses; the 
Optative, more rarely the Subjunctive, after secondary 
pensess HA. 683i: G. A378: 

In the New Testament the Subjunctive only is used. 

2 Cor. 12:20; doBotpa yap wn tus eADav ody oiovs GeAwW Evpw byas, for 


I fear, lest by any means, when I come, I shall find you not such as 1 
would. See also Acts 23:10; 27:29; 2 Cor. 11:3; Heb. 4:1. 


Rem. 1. Acts 5:26 may be understood as in R.V., roy \adv denoting 
the persons feared, and wi \OacdGow the thing feared (cf. the familiar 
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idiom with oféa illustrated in Mark 1:24; see also Gal. 4: 11), so that the 
meaning would be expressed in English by translating, for they were 
afraid that they should be stoned by the people; or époBodvro .. . Nady may 
be taken as parenthetical, and wi \bacdGow made to limit Fyev avrods, 
ov pera Bias; so Tisch. and WH. 


Rem. 2. Some MSS. and editors read a Future Indicative in 2 Cor. 
12231, 


225. The verb of fearing is sometimes unexpressed, the idea 
of fear being suggested by the context; so, it may be, in Acts 
5:39, and Matt. 25:9. 2 Tim. 2:25, wy wore dyn [or day] 
airois 6 Oeds perdvoay, is perhaps best explained in the same 
way. In the preceding context the apostle enjoins gentleness 
andmeekness in dealing with those that oppose themselves. 
The opposite course of harshness, he seems to feel, could pro- 
ceed only from the thought that these opposers were past 
repentance. He accordingly adds as an argument for the 
course enjoined, [ fearing] lest God may perchance grant them 
repentance, i.e. lest you be found to be dealing in harshness with 
those to whom God will grant repentance. 


226. It is evident that object clauses after verbs of fear are closely 
akin to negative object clauses after verbs signifying to care for. G.MT. 
354. Some of the instances cited under 206 might not inappropriately be 
placed under 224. On the probable common origin of both, and their 
development from the original parataxis, see G.MT. 307, 852. 


227. When the object of apprehension is conceived of as 
already present or past, i.e. as a thing already decided, al- 
though the issue is at the time of speaking unknown, the In- 
dicative is used both in classical and New Testament Greek. 
HA. 888; G. 1580. 


Gal. 4:11; hoBodpat ipas py rws €ixy Kekoriaxa eis Yas, I am afraid 
I have perhaps bestowed labor upon you in vain. See also Gal. 2:2; 


1 Thess. 3:5; Gen. 43:11. 


eal 
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228. A causal clause is one which gives either the cause or 
the reason of the fact stated in the principal clause. Causal 
clauses are introduced by dru, dvdr, ered, érerdy, eredyrep, ef O, 
etc. HA. 925; G. 1505. 


229. Moods and Tenses in Causal Clauses. The 
moods and tenses are used in causal clauses with the same 
force as in principal clauses. 


John 14:19; ore €yw C@ kat ipets Cnoere, because I live, ye shall live also. 

1 Cor. 14:12; ere Cyrdwrtal eore Tvevpatwv, Tpds THY OiKOdOpHY THS 
exkAnolas Cnretre iva TEeplocevyte, since ye are zealous of spiritual 
gifts, seek that ye may abound unto the edifying of the church. See 
also: Imke 11> Acts 15.24 homo - 12. 


230. From the significance of a causal clause it naturally 
results that its verb is usually an Indicative affirming a fact. 
Any form, however, which expresses or implies either qualified 
or unqualified assertion may stand after a causal conjunction. 
Thus we find, e.g., a rhetorical question, or an apodosis of a 
conditional sentence. In the latter case the protasis may be 
omitted. In the following instances all three of these phe- 
nomena coincide ; the causal clause is an apodosis, its protasis 
is omitted, it 1s expressed in the form of a rhetorical 
question. 


1 Cor. 15:29; ézet ri roujcovow ot Barrilopevor trép Tav vexpor, else 
what shall they do which are baptized for the dead? i.e., since [if the 
dead are not raised | they that are baptized for the dead are baptized 
to no purpose. 

Heb. 10:2; éet ovx adv eravcavto tpoodepopevat, else would they not 
have ceased to be offered? i.e., since [if what was said above were not 
true] they would have ceased to be offered. Cf. also Acts 5:38. 
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231. From the nature of the causal clause as making an 
assertion, 1t results that it is easily disjoined from the clause 
which states the fact of which it gives the cause or reason, 
and becomes an independent sentence. 


Matt. 6:5; xal orav mpocevynobe, ok éoecbe ws ot troKpiTat: drt 
dirotow é€v Tals ovvaywyals Kal €v Tals ywvias ToV AaTELOV 
éoTtates tpocev’yecOar, and when ye pray, ye shall not be as the 
hypocrites: because they love to stand and pray in the synagogues and 
in the corners of the streets (cf. 6:16, where in a closely similar 
sentence, yap is used instead of or). See also Luke 11:32; 
1 Cor. 1: 22, and ef. v. 21, where the same conjunction ézretdy intro- 
duces a subordinate clause. 


232. The distinction between a subordinate causal clause and an 
independent sentence affirming a cause or reason is usually one of the 
degree of emphasis on the causal relation between the two facts. When 
the chief thing asserted is the existence of the causal relation, as happens, 
e.g., When one fact or the other is already present as a fact before the 
mind, the causal clause is manifestly subordinate. When the emphasis 
is upon the separate assertions as assertions, rather than on the relation 
of the facts asserted, the causal clause easily becomes an independent 
sentence. Thus in Rey. 3:16, because thou art lukewarm, and neither 
hot nor cold, I will spew thee out of my mouth, the causal clause is subor- 
dinate. So also in John 16:3, and these things they will do, because they 
have not known the Father nor me, where the words these things refer 
to an assertion already made, and the intent of the sentence is to state 
why they will do these things. See also John 20:29. On the other hand, 
in Matt. 6:5; Luke 11:32; 1 Cor. 1:22 (see 281) ; and in 1 Cor. 15:29; 
Heb. 10:2 (see 230), the casual clause is evidently independent, and the 
particles 671, émrel, émreidn have substantially the force of ydp. 


233. Causal relations may also be expressed by a relative 
clause (294), by an Infinitive with the article governed by dua 
(408), and by a participle (439). 
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234. A consecutive clause is one which expresses the result, 
actual or potential, of the action stated in the principal clause 
or a preceding sentence. 

In the New Testament consecutive clauses are introduced 
by wore. HA. 927; G. 1449. 


235. A consecutive clause commonly takes either the Indic- 
ative or the Infinitive. The Indicative properly expresses the 
actual result produced by the action previously mentioned, the 
Infinitive the result which the action of the principal verb 
tends or is calculated to produce. Since, however, an actual 
result may always be conceived of as that which the cause in 
question is calculated or adapted to produce, the Infinitive 
tends to displace the Indicative in expressions of result. Thus 
if senselessness tends to credulity, one may say ovtws dvdnrol 
ESTE WOTE TO GOUVATOV TLOTEVETE OF OUTWS aVONTOL eoTE WATE TO GOr- 
vatov mucrevey, With little difference of meaning, though strictly 
the latter represents beleving the impossible simply as the 
measure of the folly, while the former represents it as the act- 
ual result of such folly. The tendency of the Infinitive to dis- 
place the Indicative is apparent even in classical Greek, but is 
more clearly marked in later Greek. HA. 927; G. 1450, 1451. 

Concerning the different conceptions of result, and the use 
of the Infinitive to express result, see 369-371. 


236. The Indicative with date always expresses actual 
result. 

John 3:16; ovtws yap yyarnoe 6 beds TOV KOopov wate TOV VLOV TOV 
povoyevn edwxev, for God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son. 

Gal. 2:13; kal cuvurexpiOnoav atta [Kai] ot Aouroi "lovdator, wate Kat 
BapvaBas ovvarnyxOn aitav Ty vroKpioe, and the rest of the Jews 
dissembled likewise with him ; insomuch that even Barnabas was carried 
away with their dissimulation. 
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Rem. The above are the only two clear instances in the New Testa- 
ment of wore with the Indicative so closely joined to what precedes as to 
constitute a subordinate clause. 


237. The clause introduced by wore is sometimes so dis- 
joined from the antecedent sentence expressing the causal fact 
that it becomes an independent sentence. In such cases dare 
has the meaning therefore, or accordingly, and the verb intro- 
duced by it may be in any form capable of standing in a prin- 
cipal clause. HA. 927,a; G. 1454. 


Mark 2:28; wore kipids éotw 6 vids Tod avOpurov Kal Tov oa/3BaTov, so 
that the Son of man is lord even of the sabbath. 

1 Cor. 5:8; wore €optalwpev, wherefore let us keep the feast. 

1 Thess. 4:18; wore wapaxadetre GAAHAOUs ev Tois AOyols TovTOLs, 
wherefore comfort one another with these words. 
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238. A conditional sentence consists of a subordinate clause 
which states a supposition, and a principal clause which states 
a conclusion conditioned on the fulfilment of the supposition 
stated in the subordinate clause. The conditional clause is 
called the protasis. The principal clause is called the apodosis. 


239. Suppositions are either particular or general. When 
the protasis supposes a certain definite event and the apodosis 
conditions its assertion on the occurrence of this event, the 
supposition is particular. When the protasis supposes any 
occurrence of an act of a certain class, and the apodosis states 
what is or was wont to take place in any instance of an act of 
the class supposed in the protasis, the supposition is general. 

Thus in the sentence, Jf he believes this act to be wrong, he will not 


do it, the supposition is particular. But in the sentence, Jf [in any in- 
stance| he believes an act to be wrong, he does not [is not wont to] do it, 
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the supposition is general. In the sentence, Jf he has read this book, he 
will be able to tell what it contains, the supposition is particular. But 
in the sentence, Jf he read a book, he could always tell what it contained, 
the supposition is general. 


240. It should be noted that the occurrence of an indefinite pronoun 
in the protasis does not necessarily make the supposition general. If the 
writer, though using an indefinite term, refers to a particular instance, 
and in the apodosis states what happened, is happening, or will happen 
in this case, the supposition is particular. If, on the other hand, the 
supposition refers to any instance of the class of cases described, and 
the apodosis states what is or was wont to happen in any such instance, 
the supposition is general. Thus, in the sentence, Jf any one has eaten 
any of the food, he is by this time dead, the supposition is particular. 
In the sentence, Jf any one [in any instance] ate any of the food, [it was 
wont to happen that] he died, the supposition is general. In 2 Cor. 2:5, 
but if any one hath caused sorrow, he hath caused sorrow not to me, but 

. to you all, the supposition refers to a specific case, and is particular. 
Even the mental selection of one of many possible instances suffices to 
make a supposition particular. So in 1 Cor. 3:12, it is probable that we 
ought to read, if any man is building, and in 3:17, if any man is destroy- 
ing, and take the clauses as referring to what was then, hypothetically, 
going on rather than to what might at any time occur. On the other 
hand, in John 11:9, if a@ man walk in the day, he stumbleth not, the sup- 
position refers to any instance of walking in the day, and is general. 

Concerning a protasis which refers to the truth of a general principle as 
such, see 245. 


241. Of the six classes of conditional sentences which are 
found in classical Greek, five occur in the New Testament, not 
however without occasional variations of form. 


Rem. 1. The classification of conditional sentences here followed is 
substantially that of Professor Goodwin. The numbering of the Present 
General Suppositions and Past General Suppositions as fifth and sixth 
classes respectively, instead of including them as subdivisions under the 
first class, is adopted to facilitate reference. 


Rem. 2. It should be observed that the titles of the several classes of 
conditional sentences describe the suppositions not froin the point of view 
of fact, but from that of the representation of the case to the speaker’s 
own mind or to that of his hearer. Cf., e.g., Luke 7:39; John 18: 30. 
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242. A. Simple Present or Past Particular Supposi- 
tion. The protasis simply states a supposition which refers 
to a particular case in the present or past, implying 
nothing as to its fulfilment. 

The protasis is expressed by ed with a present or past 
tense of the Indicative ; any form of the finite verb may 
stand in the apodosis. HA. 893; G.1390. 


John 15:20; ef éueé ed/wEav, kai tuas diwlovow, if they have persecuted 
me, they will also persecute you. 

Gal. 5:18; ef 8€ rvevyate adyeoGe, ovx €ore id vopor, but if ye are led 
by the Spirit, ye are not under the law. See also Matt.4:5; Luke 
1G:11; Acts5 2-359; Kom. 4.72; 8:10; Gal. 2: 17; Rey. 20215: 


Rem. Concerning the use of the negatives u7 and od in the protasis of 
conditional sentences of this class, see 469, 470. 


243. When a supposition refers to the truth of a general 
principle as such, and the apodosis conditions its assertion 
on the truth of this principle, not on the occurrence of any 
instance of a supposed class of events, the supposition is 
particular. It is expressed in Greek by e with the Indica- 
tive, and the sentence belongs to the first class. 


Matt. 19:10; ef ovtws eoriv 7 aitia ToD avOpwrov peTa THS yuVvalKds, Ov 
ocuppeper yapnoat, if the case of the man is so with his wife, it is not 
expedient to marry. See also Matt. 6:30; Gal. 2:21; cf. Plat. Prot. 
340, C. In Rom. 4:14; 8:17; 11:6, the verb is omitted. The 
use of ef and the nature of the sentence, however, easily suggest 
what form of the verb would be required if it were expressed. 


244. Conditional clauses of the first class are frequently 
used when the condition is fulfilled, and the use of the hypo- 
thetical form suggests no doubt of the fact. This fact of ful- 
filment les, however, not in the conditional sentence, but in the 
context. John 3:12; 7:23; Rom. 5: 10. 
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245. On the other hand, conditional clauses of the first class 
may be used of what is regarded by the speaker as an unful- 
filled condition. But this also is not expressed or implied by 
the form of the sentence, which is in itself wholly colorless, 
suggesting nothing as to the fulfilment of the condition. 
ibuike 23 130, 31.5 s0nmelo. Zo; hom, 4:2; Galo s11. 


246. Even a Future Indicative may stand in the protasis of 
a conditional sentence of the first class when reference is had 
to a present necessity or intention, or when the writer desires 
to state not what will take place on the fulfilment of a future 
possibility, but merely to affirm a necessary logical consequence 
ofa future event. 1 Cor, 9311. (Cr. G.MT. 407. 


247. In a few instances édy is used with the Present Indicative in the 
protasis of a conditional sentence, apparently to express a simple present 
supposition. 1 Thess. 3:8; 1 John 5: 15. 


248. B. Supposition contrary to Fact. The protasis 
states a supposition which refers to the present or past, 
implying that it is not or was not fulfilled. 

The protasis is expressed by e¢ with a past tense of the 
Indicative; the apodosis by a past tense of the Indicative 
wigan area Soo G. LOT. 

The Imperfect denotes continued action; the Aorist 
a simple fact; the Pluperfect completed action. The 
time is implied in’ the context, not expressed by the 
verb. 

John 11:21; Kupue, ef js dd ovk Gv areOavev 6 ddeAhos pov, Lord, if 
thou hadst been here, my brother would not have died. 
Gal. 1:10; e ére avOpwras npecKxov, Xpiatov SovAos ovk av nyny, if I 


were still pleasing men, I should not be a servant of Christ. See also 
John 14:28; Acts 18:14; Heb. 4:8; 11:15. 
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249. “Av is sometimes omitted from the apodosis. Cf. 30. 
B. pp. 216 f., 225 f.; WM. pp. 382 f.; WT. pp. 305 f.; cf. GMT. 
pp. 415 ff., esp. 422, 423. 

John 9:33; ei py Hv odtos zapa Oeod, oik HdvvaTO Tovety ovdey, if this 


man were bp Ra: God, he could do nothing. See also Matt. 26:24; 
John 15:22s 1921 2a Corso 7107 Gal. 42153 Heb: 9226; 


250. C. Future Supposition with more Probability. 
The protasis states a supposition which refers to the 
future, suggesting some probability of its fulfilment. 

The protasis is usually expressed by éav (or dv) with 
the Subjunctive; the apodosis by the Future Indicative or 
by some other form referring to future time. MA. 898; 
G. 1403. 


Matt. 9:21; edav povov dWwpar Tod twariov aitod cwOycopua, if I shall 
but touch his garments, I shall be made whole. 

John 12:26; éav tis uot duaxovyy Tisnoe adtov o TraTHp, if any man 
serve me, him will the Father honor. 

John 14:15; é€dy ayarareé pe, Tas €vToAds Tas Euas THpnoeTE, if ye love 
me, ye will keep my commandments. See also Matt. 5:20; 1 Cor. 
FEA Mal. D2 2s das. 2% Loy 6. 


251. In addition to éay with the Subjunctive, which is the 
usual form both in classical and New Testament Greek, the 
following forms of protasis also occur occasionally in the New 
Testament to express a future supposition with more proba- 
bility : 


252. (a) Ei with the Subjunctive. 


Luke 9:13; ovd« cioiv jpiv mrelov 7) dprou réevte Kal iyOves dvo, et panre 
mopevOevTes Huets ayopaowpev eis mavTa TOV Aadv TovTOV Bpwpara, 
we have no more than five loaves and two fishes; unless we are to go 
and buy food for all this people. See also 1 Cor. 14:5; 1 Thess. 
5:10; Judg. 11:9. 
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253. This usage also occurs in Homer and the tragic poets, but is very 
rare in Attic prose. It is found in the Septuagint and becomes very com- 
mon in later Hellenistic and Byzantine writers. G.MT. 455, 454; Clapp in 
T.A.P.A. 1887, p. 49; 1891, pp. 88 f.; WT. pp. 294 f.; WM. pp. 368, 374, f.n. 

For the few New Testament instances there is possibly in each case a 
special reason. Thus in Luke 9:15 there is probably a mixture of a con- 
ditional clause and a deliberative question: unless indeed — are we to go? 
i.e., unless indeed we are to go. In 1 Cor. 14:5 and 1 Thess. 5:10 a 
preference for the more common e uy andeire. . . eire over the somewhat 
unusual éav uy and édvre... édvre may have led to the use of the former 
in spite of the fact that the meaning called for a Subjunctive. 1 Thess. 
5:10 can hardly be explained as attraction (B. and W.), since the nature 
of the thought itself calls for a Subjunctive. On Phil. 3:11, 12, cf. 276. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the discovery of any difference in force 
between ef with the Subjunctive and édy with the Subjunctive in these 
latter passages is not an over-refinement. 


204. (b) Ei or éavy with the Future Indicative. 


2 Tim. 2:12; e dpvnoopeba, Kaxetvos adpvycetat nuas, if we shall deny 
him, he also will deny us. 

Acts 8:31; éay py tis odnynoe pe, unless some one shall guide me. 
See also Luke 19: 40. 


255. Ei with the Future Indicative occurs as a protasis of a condition 
of the third form not infrequently in classical writers, especially in 
tragedy. G.MT. 447. Of the New Testament instances of ef followed 
by a Future (about twenty in number), one, 2 Tim. 2: 12, illustrates the 
minatory or monitory force attributed to such clauses by Gild., TA.P.A. 
1876, pp. 9 ff.; A.J.P. XIII. pp. 123 ff. Concerning the other instances, 
see 246, 254, 272, 276, 340. 


256. (c) Ei with the Present Indicative. The protasis is 
then apparently of the first class (242). The instances which 
belong here are distinguished by evident reference of the prot- 
asis to the future. 

Matt. 8:31; ef éxBddAets uas, dwooTeAov pas eis THY ayEANV TOV 
xoipwv, if thou cast us out, send us away into the herd of swine. See 
also 1 Cor. 10:27 (cf. v. 28); 2 John 10; Gen..4:14; 20:7; 
44:26; and as possible instances Matt. 5:29, 30; 18:8, 9; 
Luke 14:26; 2 Tim. 2:12. 
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257. There is no distinction in form either in Greek or in English 
between a particular and a general supposition referring to the future. 
The distinction in thought is of course the same as in the case of present 
or past suppositions (239). Thus in Matt. 9:21, if I shall but touch his 
garment, I shall be made whole, the supposition evidently refers to a spe- 
cific case, and is particular. But in John 16: 25, if ye shall ask anything 
of the Father, he will give it you in my name, the supposition is evidently 
general. A large number of the future suppositions in the New Testa- 
ment are apparently general. It is almost always possible, however, to 
suppose that a particular imagined instance is mentally selected as the 
illustration of the class. Cf. 240, 261. 


258. When a conditional clause which as originally uttered 
or thought was of the first or third class and expressed by 
ei with the Indicative or éay with the Subjunctive is so 
incorporated into a sentence as to be made dependent on a 
verb of past time, it may be changed to e with the Optative. 
This principle applies even .when the apodosis on which the 
protasis depends is not itself strictly in indirect discourse. 
Cf. 334-347, esp. 542, 347. See G.MT. 457, 694 ff. 


Acts. 20:16; éoevdev yap ei dvvarov én atte Thy BuEpav THS TEVTY- 
KoaTHs yeveoGat eis lepoooAvpa, for he was hastening, if it were pos- 
sible for him, to be at Jerusalem the day of Pentecost. In this 
sentence ei dvvarov ein represents the protasis of the sentence éay 
Svvatov 4 yevnoopueba which expressed the original thought of Paul, 
to which the writer here refers. The same explanation applies to 
Acts 24:19, and to 27:39 (unless ei dvvawrTo is an indirect ques- 
tion); also to Acts 17:27 and 27:12, but on these cases see 
also 276. 


259. D. Future Supposition with Less Probability. 
The protasis states a supposition which refers to the future, 
suggesting less probability of its fulfilment than is sug- 
gested by éav with the Subjunctive. 

The protasis is expressed by ef with the Optative; the 


apodosis by the Optative with av. HA. 900; G. 1408. 
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There is no perfect example of this form in the New Testa- 
ment. Protases occur in 1 Cor. and 1 Pet., but never with a 
regular and fully expressed apodosis. Apodoses occur in Luke 
and Acts, but never with a regular protasis. 


1 Pet. 3:17; kpetrrov yap ayaforo.otvras, ei PeAoL TO GOEANpa Tod Geod, 
TaTXEW 7) KakoTOLovVTas, for it is better, if the will of God should so 
will, that ye suffer for well doing than for evil dog. See also 1 Cor. 
14 LOS 102.37 slo Peter la. 


260. EK. Present General Supposition. The supposi- 
tion refers to any occurrence of an act of a certain class in 
the (general) present, and the apodosis states what is wont 
to take place in any instance of an act of the class referred 
to in the protasis. 

The protasis is expressed by éav with the Subjunctive, 
the apodosis by the Present Indicative. HA. 894,1; G. 
leas 


John 11:9; é€av tis repiraty év TH NuEpa, od TpocKOTTEL, if a man 
walk in the day, he stumbleth not. 

2 Tim. 2:5; éay d€ kal aOAn Tis, od oTepavodtar eav py Vvopipbws 
aOAnon, and if also a man contend in the games, he is not crowned, 
unless he contend lawfully. See also Mark 3:24; John 7:51; 
122245 Core (= 39, 40. 


261. Ei with the Present Indicative not infrequently 
occurs in clauses which apparently express a present general 
supposition. G.MT.467. -Yet in most New Testament pas- 
sages of this kind, it is possible that a particular imagined 
instance in the present or future is before the mind as an illus- 
tration of the general class of cases. Cf. 242, 256. It is 
scarcely possible to decide in each case whether the supposi- 
tion was conceived of as general or particular. 
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Luke 14:26; et tis Epxerar mpds pe Kal ov pucel... THV Wuynv 
EavTov, ov dvvatat Elva pov pabytys, if any man cometh unto me, and 
hateth not . . . his own life, he cannot be my disciple. Cf. John 8:51; 
12:26; where in protases of apparently similar force égy with the 
Subjunctive occurs, aud the apodosis refers to the future. 

Rom. 8:25; ei dé 6 ob PrA€ropev EXrriCoper, BV iopovas dzrexdexopeba, 
but if we hope for that which we see not, then do we with patience wait 
for it. See also Jas. 1: 26. 


262, The third and fifth classes of conditional sentences are very 
similar not only in form, but also in meaning. When the subject or other 
leading term of the protasis is an indefinite or generic word, the third 
class differs from the fifth only in that a sentence of the third class tells 
what will happen in a particular instance or in any instance of the fulfil- 
ment of the supposition, while a sentence of the fifth class tells what 
is wont to happen in any such case. Cf., e.g., Mark 3: 24 with 25; also 
the two sentences of Rom. 7 : 3. 


263. It should be observed that a Present Indicative in the principal 
clause after a protasis consisting of é&y with the Subjunctive does not 
always indicate that the sentence is of the fifth class. If the fact stated 
in the apodosis is already true at the time of speaking, or if the issue 
involved has already been determined, though not necessarily known, the 
Present Indicative is frequently used after a protasis referring to future 
time. The thought would be expressed more fully but less forcibly by 
supplying some such phrase as it will appear that or it will still be true 
that. In other instances the true apodosis is omitted, that which stands 
in its place being a reason for the unexpressed ‘apodosis. In still other 
cases the Present is merely the familiar Present for Future (15). 


John 8:51; éav ipets pelvyte ev TA AOyw TO Eno, GANOGs pabyTal pov 
eate, if ye shall abide in my word, [ye will show that] ye are truly 
my disciples. Observe the Future in the next clause. 

1 John 1: 9; dv opodroyGpev Tas dpaptias ypav, TicTos éeoTW Kal 
O/katos iva apy Huiv Tas dpaptias, if we shall confess our sins, [he 
will forgive us, for| he is faithful and righteous to forgive us our sins. 
Seesalso Mark 1:40; John 19:12; Acts 26:5. 


264. The difference in force between the fifth class of suppositions and 
the class described under 243 should be clearly marked. There the issue 
raised by the protasis is as to the truth or falsity of the principle as a gen- 
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eral principle, while the apodosis affirms some other general or particular 
statement to be true if the general principle is true. Here the protasis 
raises no question of the truth or falsity of the general principle, but 
suggests as an hypothesis, that a general statement is in any single case 
realized, and the apodosis states what is wont to take place when the 
supposition of the protasis is thus realized. ‘Thus in Matt. 19:10 (243) 
the disciples say that if the principle stated by Jesus is true, it follows as 
a general principle that it is not expedient to marry. On the other hand, 
édv ouTws xn cuupéper od yauhoat Would mean, Jf in any instance the case 
supposed is realized, then it is wont to happen that it is not expedient to 
marry. Cf. examples under 260. 


265. F. Past General Supposition. The supposition 
refers to any past occurrence of an act of a certain class, 
and the apodosis states what was wont to take place in any 
instance of an act of the class referred to in the protasis. 

The protasis is expressed by e¢ with the Optative, the 
apodosis by the Imperfect Indicative. HMA. 894, 2; G. 
1393, 2. 

There is apparently no instance of this form in the New 
Testament. 


266. Peculiarities of Conditional Sentences. Nearly 
all the peculiar variations of conditional sentences men- 
tioned in the classical grammars are illustrated in the New 
Testament. See AA. 901-907; G. 1413-1424. 


267. (a) A protasis of one form is sometimes joined with 
an apodosis of another form. 


Acts 8:31; w@s yap av duvatunv édav pH Tis odnynoer pe, how can I, 
unless some one shall guide me? 


268. (b) An apodosis may be accompanied by more than 
one protasis; these protases may be of different form, each 
retaining its own proper force. 
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John 13:17; ei radra oldare, paxaplol €ore eav ToinTe ata, if ye know 
these things, blessed are ye if ye do them. See also 1 Cor. 9:11. 


269. (c) The place of the protasis with «i or éév 1s some- 
times supplied by a participle, an Imperative, or other form of 
expression suggesting a supposition. 

Matt. 26:15; Ti OeAeré prot dodvar Kayo tply Tapadwow aitov, what are 
ye willing to give me, and I will deliver him unto you. 

Mark 11:24; rdvra doa rpoce’xecOe Kal airetobe, rusrevere OTL €Xa- 
Bere, kat gota piv, all things whatsoever ye pray and ask for, believe 
that ye have received them, and ye shall have them. See also Matt. 
7:10; Mark 1:17; and exx. under 436. 


Rem. In Jas. 1:5, airefrw is the apodosis of ef 6é ris budv delrerat 
codias, and at the same time fills the place of protasis to do@qcera. 
See also Matt. 19: 21. 


270. (d) The protasis is sometimes omitted. Luke 1: 62; 
Acts 17 : 18. 


271. (e) The apodosis is sometimes omitted. 


Luke 13:9; kav pev roijon Kaprov eis TO peAXov — ei O€ pjye, ExKOWets 
aitynv, and if it bear fruit thenceforth, — but if not, thou shalt cut tt 
down. See also Luke 19:42; Acts 25:9. 


272. Ei with the Future Indicative is used by Hebraism 
without an apodosis, with the force of an emphatic negative 
assertion or oath. Cf. Hr. 48, 9, a. 

Mark 8:12; dpiv A€yo, ci SoOnoeTa, TH yeved TavTn onpetov, verily I 


say unto you, there shall no sign be given unto this generation. See 
also Heb. 3:11; 4:3,5. On Heb. 6:14 see Th. ei, 111. 11. 


273. (f) The verb of the protasis or apodosis may be 
omitted. 


R 4 14 P . ‘ « > / Dt / / c , A 
om. 4:14; ei yap ot €x vouov KAnpovopol, KEKEvwTaL Y TIOTLS Kal 
KaTnpynta. 9 emayyedia, for if they which are of the law are heirs, 
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faith is made void, and the promise is made of none effect. See also 

Rom.:6 7/4) Ol ate lGore( 305-04 12.5.bo id Peto 14) In Ger, 

11:16 xéy stands for kal éav deEno6e. 

274. (gq) Ei wy without a dependent verb occurs very fre- 
quently in the sense of except. It may be followed by any 
form of expression which could have stood as subject or as 
limitation of the principal predicate. The origin of this usage 
was of course in a conditional clause the verb of which was 
omitted because it was identical with the verb of the apodosis. 
Both in classical and New Testament Greek the ellipsis is un- 
conscious, and the limitation is not strictly conditional, but ex- 
ceptive. Like the English except it states not a condition on 
fulfilment of which the apodosis is true or its action takes 
place, but a limitation of the principal statement. It is, how- 
ever, never in the New Testament purely adversative. Cf. 
Dion Gal. lar, 19) 


275. (h) Ei 8 ph and ef 8& ppye are used elliptically in the 
sense of otherwise, i.e. if so, or if not, to introduce an alterna- 
tive statement or command. Having become fixed phrases, 
they are used even when the preceding sentence is negative; 
also when the nature of the condition would naturally call for 
eay rather than ¢. Matt.9:17; Luke 10:6; 18:9; Rev. 2:5. 
G.MT. 478; B. p. 3938. 


276. (7) An omitted apodosis is sometimes virtually con- 
tained in the protasis, and the latter expresses a possibility 
which is an object of hope or desire, and hence has nearly the 
force of a final clause. In some instances it approaches the 
force of an indirect question. G.MT. 486-493. In classical 
Greek such protases are introduced by ei or éav. In the New 
Testament they occur with e¢ only, and take the Subjunctive, 
Optative, or Future Indicative. 
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Phil. 3:12; duwx«w de ei Kai katadkaBw, but I press on, if so be that I 
may apprehend. 

Acts 27:12; ot wAcioves €evtro Bovdyy dvaxOnvar éxeiOev, & ws 
dvvawTo KatavTyoavTes eis Polka mapaxeaca, the more part 
advised to put to sea from thence, if by any means they could reach 
Phenix. See also Mark 11:18; Acts 8:22; 17:27; Rom. 1:10; 
fete Pr. oe it. 


277. (j) After expressions of wonder, etc., a clause intro- 
duced by e¢ has nearly the force of a clause introduced by ort. 
Mark 15:44; Acts 26:8; cf. 1 John 3:13. 
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278. A concessive clause is a protasis that states a sup- 
position the fulfilment of which is thought of or represented 
as unfavorable to the fulfilment of the apodosis. 

The force of a concessive sentence is thus very different 
from that of a conditional sentence. The latter represents 
the fulfilment of the apodosis as conditioned on the fulfilment 
of the protasis; the former represents the apodosis as fulfilled 
in spite of the fulfilment of the protasis. Yet there are cases 
in which by the weakening of the characteristic force of each 
construction, or by the complexity of the elements expressed 
by the protasis, the two usages approach so near to each other 
as to make distinction between them difficult. 

In Gal. 1:8, eg., the fulfilment of the element of the 
protasis expressed in zap’ 6 etnyyeAodpefa is favorable to the 
fulfilment of the apodosis dvd6eua éorw, and the clause is so 
far forth conditional. But the element expressed in pets 7 
dyyedos €& ovpavod, which is emphasized by the xaé, is unfavor- 
able to the fulfilment of the apodosis, and the clause is so far 
forth concessive. It might be resolved into two clauses, thus, 
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If any one shall preach unto you any gospel other than that we 
preached unto you [let him be anathema]; yea, though we or an 
angel from heaven so preach, let him be anathema. 


279. A concessive clause is commonly introduced by «i (édév) 
kat OY kat et (édv). But a clause introduced by e or édy alone 
may also be in, thought concessive, though the concessive 
element is not emphasized in theform. Matt. 26:33 (cf. Mark 
14:29); Mark 14: 31 (cf. Matt. 26: 35). 


280. Ei (édv) xa‘ concessive in the New Testament generally 
introduces a supposition conceived of as actually fulfilled or 
likely to be fulfilled. See examples under 284, 285. Yet, 
in concessive as well as in conditional clauses (cf. 282), 
kac may belong not to the whole clause but to the word next 
after it, having an intensive force, and suggesting that the 
supposition is in some sense or respect an extreme one, e¢.g., 
especially improbable or especially unfavorable to the fulfil- 
ment of the apodosis. So probably Mark 14: 29. 


281. Kai «i (éav) concessive occurs somewhat rarely in the 
New Testament. -See Matt. 26:35; John 8:16; 1 Cor. 8:5; 
Gal. 1:8; 1 Pet. 3:1 (but cf. WH). The force of the xa/ is 
apparently intensive, representing the supposition as actually 
or from a rhetorical point of view an extreme case, improbable 
in itself, or specially unfavorable to the fulfilment of the 
apodosis. 


Rem. Paley, Greek Particles, p. 51, thus distinguishes the force of ei 
kaé and kal ed, ‘‘ generally with this difference, that ef caf implies an ad- 
mitted fact ‘even though,’ cai ef a somewhat improbable supposition ; 
‘even if.’’’ See other statements and references in Th. ef III. 7; and 
especially J. 861. It should be observed that a concessive supposition 
may be probable or improbable ; it is not this or that that makes it con- 
cessive, but the fact that its fulfilment is unfavorable to the fulfilment of 
the apodosis. 
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282. Carefully to be distinguished from the cases of xat ef (édv) and et 
(€dv) xa concessive are those in which e (éév) is conditional and cai means 
and (Matt. 11:14; Luke 6: 52, 33, 54; John 8: 55, etc.), or also (Luke 
11:18; 2 Cor. 11: 15), or is simply intensive, emphasizing the following 
word and suggesting a supposition in some sense extreme (1 Cor.4:7; 7: 
11). Suchasupposition is not necessarily unfavorable to the fulfilment of 
the apodosis, and hence may be conditional however extreme. Cf. 280. 


283. Moods and Tenses in Concessive Clauses. In 
their use of moods and tenses concessive clauses follow in 
general the rules for conditional clauses. ‘The variety of 
usage is in the New Testament, however, much less in the © 
case of concessive clauses than of conditional clauses. 


284. Concessive clauses of the class corresponding to the 
first class of conditional sentences are most frequent in the 
New Testament. The event referred to in the concessive 
clause is in general not contingent, but conceived of as actual. 
2 Cor. 7:8; dru ei Kal €Avrynoa wwas €v TH ErloTOAH, OV peTapeAopaL, 

for, though I made you sorry with my epistle, I do not regret it. See 

also doke: 1834>-2 Cor. 4:16 e970 tae Gs 12 eb oP il. ae i 

Coli? 5: Heb. 6.:'9. 


285. Concessive clauses referring to the future occur in 
two forms. 


(a) They take ei xa/ or ei, and a Future Indicative referring 
to what is regarded as certain or likely to occur. In logical 
force this construction is closely akin to that discussed 
under 246. 


> > Cal > A 
Luke 11:8; ei kat ov ddce aitd dvactas ba 7d elvat pidov avrod, dud 
‘ > , > ~ >? \ , i oe , 4 
ye THY dvaldiav adTod eyepOeis doo avTO dowv xp Cet, though he will 
not rise and give him because he is his friend, yet because of his 
importunity he will arise and give him as many as he needeth. See 
also Matt. 26:33; Mark 14: 29. 
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(b) They take ea kai, cat édv, or éay, with the Subjunctive 
referring to a future possibility, or what is rhetorically con- 
ceived to be possible. Kai éav introduces an extreme case, 
usually one which is represented as highly improbable. 


Gal. 6:1; éav kat rpoAnuhOy avOpwros év Tut TapaTTwOpatt, VpeEts ot 
TVEVPATLKOL KaTapTICeTE TOV TOLOVTOY Ev TVEVPATL TPAUTYTOS, even if 
a man be overtaken in any trespass, ye which are spiritual, restore such 
a one in a spirit of meekness. 

Gal. 1:8; dAAQ Kat eav quets 7 ayyedos €€ ovpavod evayyedonrtat 
[iptv] wap’ o evnyyeAtcapeba tyiv, dvabeua eorw, but even if we, or 
an angel from heaven, preach unto you any gospel other than that 
which we preached unto you, let him be anathema. See also Luke 
22:67, 68; John 33167 410738-> hom. 9° 27: 


Rem. The apodosis after a concessive protasis referring to the future, 
sometimes has a Present Indicative, affirming what is true and will still 
be true though the supposition of the protasis be fulfilled. See John 
S245 1 Cor. 9:16. Ci. 263: 


286. The New Testament furnishes no clear instance of a concessive 
clause corresponding to the fourth class of conditional clauses. In 1 Pet. 
3:14, ef cal rdoxorre id Sikavocvyny, waxdpwo, the use of cai before racxore 
suggests that the writer has in mind that suffering is apparently opposed 
to blessedness. Yet it is probable that he intends to affirm that blessed- 
ness comes, not in spite of, but through, suffering for righteousness’ sake. 
(On the thought cf. Matt. 5:10f.) Thus the protasis suggests, even 
intentionally, a concession, but is, strictly speaking, a true causal con- 
ditional clause. Cf. 282. 


287. The New Testament instances of concessive clauses correspond- 
ing to the fifth class of conditional clauses are few, and the concessive 
force is not strongly marked. See 2 Tim. 2:5 (first clause) under 260 ; 
2) tim, 2-13. 


288. Concessive clauses in English are introduced by 
though, although, and even if, occasionally by if alone. Hven 
if introduces an improbable supposition or one especially 
unfavorable to the fulfilment of the apodosis. Though and 
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although with the Indicative usually imply an admitted fact. 
With the Subjunctive and Potential, with the Present Indica- 
tive in the sense of a Future, and with a Past tense of the 
Indicative in conditions contrary to fact, though and although 
have substantially the same force as even if. Even if thus 
corresponds in force very nearly to kai «i; though and although 


to ei Kal. 
MOODS IN RELATIVE CLAUSES. 


289. Relative Clauses are introduced by relative pronouns 
and by relative adverbs of time, place, and manner. 
They may be divided into two classes : 


I. Definite Relative Clauses, 7.e. clauses which refer to a 
definite and actual event or fact. The antecedent may be ex- 
pressed or understood. If not in itself definite, it is made so 
by the definiteness of the relative clause. 


II. Indefinite or Conditional Relative Clauses, 7.e. clauses 
which refer not to a definite and actual event, but to a sup- 
posed event or instance, and hence imply a condition. The 
antecedent may be expressed or understood; if expressed, it is 
usually some indefinite or generic word. 


290. It should be observed that the distinction between the definite 
and the indefinite relative clause cannot be drawn simply by reference 
to the relative pronoun employed, or to the word which stands as the 
antecedent of the relative. A definite relative clause may be introduced 
by an indefinite relative pronoun or may have an indefinite pronoun as 
its antecedent. On the other hand, an indefinite relative clause may 
have as its antecedent a definite term, e.g., a demonstrative pronoun, and 
may be introduced by the simple relative. A clause and its antecedent 
are made definite by the reference of the clause to a definite and actual 
event; they are made indefinite by the reference of the clause to a sup- 
posed event or instance. Thus if one say, Ie received whatever projit 
was made, meaning, In a certain transaction, or in certain transactions, 
profit was made, and he received it, the relative clause is definite, because 
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it refers to an actual event or series of events. But if one use the same 
words meaning, /f any profsit was made, he received it, the relative clause 
is indefinite, because it implies a condition, referring to an event — the 
making of profit — which is only supposed. In John 1:12, but as many 
as received him, to them gave he the right to become children of God, we 
are doubtless to understand the relative clause as definite, not because 
of the expressed antecedent, them, but because the clause refers to a 
certain class who actually received him. In Rom. 8:24, on the other 
hand, who hopeth for that which he seeth ? the relative clause apparently 
does not refer to a definite thing seen and an actual act of seeing, but 
is equivalent to a conditional clause, if he seeth anything. In Mark 3:11, 
whensoever they beheld him, they fell down before him, the form of the 
Greek sentence shows that the meaning is, Jf at any time they saw him, 
they were wont to fall down before him. That is, while the class of events 
is actual, the relative clause presents the successive instances distribu- 
tively as suppositions. These examples serve to show how slight may 
be the difference at times between a definite and an indefinite relative 
clause, and that it must often be a matter of choice for the writer whether 
he will refer to an event as actual, or present it as a supposition. 


291. Relative clauses denoting purpose, and relative clauses 
introduced by éws and other words meaning until, show special 
peculiarities of usage and require separate discussion. For 
purposes of treatment therefore we must recognize four classes 
of relative clauses. 


I. Definite relative clauses, excluding those which express 
purpose, and those introduced by words meaning until. 


II. Indefinite or Conditional relative clauses, excluding 
those which express purpose, and those introduced by words 
meaning until. 


III. Relative clauses expressing purpose. 


IV. Relative clauses introduced by words meaning wntil. 


I. DEFINITE RELATIVE CLAUSES. 


292. Under the head of definite relative clauses are included 
not only adjective clauses introduced by relative pronouns, és, 
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doTts, otos, ovos, but all clauses of time, place, manner, and com- 
parison, such clauses being introduced by relative words, either 
pronouns, or adverbs, 6re, ws (expressing either time or man- 
ner), ozov, wo7ep, ete. 


293. Moods in Definite Relative Clauses. Definite 
relative clauses in general (excluding III. and IV. above) 
show no special uses of mood and tense, but employ the 
verb as it is used in principal clauses. HA. 909; G. 1427. 


John 6:63; 7a pyyata a eyo AeAdAnKa tiv wvedpd eotw Kat Coy 
eatw, the words that I have spoken unto you are spirit, and are life. 

John 12:36; ws TO pds exere, micrevere cis TO Hs, while ye have the 
light, believe on the light. 

Gal. 4:4; dre d€ 7ADev TO TANpwLa Tod Xpovov, eLaréoTerev 6 Oeds 
Tov viov avToOD, but when the fulness of the time came, God sent forth 
his son. 

Jas. 2:26; Gorep 75 cHpa Xwols TvEevpaTos veKpov e€aTLY, OUTS Kal 
W TlaTls Xwpis épywv vexpa éotiy, as the body apart from the spirit 
is dead, even so faith apart from works is dead. 

Rev. 3:11; xparet 0 exets, hold fast that which thou hast. 

Rey. 21:16; kai 76 pyKos attHs Ooov TO TAaTos, and the length thereof 
is as great as the breadth. Cf. Heb. 10:25. See also Matt. 26:19; 
Col. 2:6. 


294. A definite relative clause may imply a relation of 
cause, result, or concession, without affecting the mood or tense 
of the verb. HA. 910; G. 1445. 


Rom. 6:2; ofrwes dmeOdvopev TH apaptia, was ete Cyoopev ev avr, 
we who died to sin, how shall we any longer live therein ? 

Jas. 4:13, 14; dye viv of réyovres yuepov 7 avpiov ropevooucba. 
cis THvOE Tv TOAW Kal ToLnTopEV exer EviavTOV Kal €usropevooueba, 
Kal Kepoycopev* oltiwes ovK eriatacbe THs avpiov rota y Con ver, 
go to now, ye that say, To-day or to-morrow we will go into this city, 
and spend a year there and trade and get gain; whereas [i.e. 
although] ye know not of what sort your life will be on the morrow. 
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295. All relative clauses whether adjective or adverbial may 
be distinguished as either restrictive or explanatory. A re- 
strictive clause defines its antecedent, indicating what person, 
thing, place, or manner is signified. An explanatory clause 
adds a description to what is already known or sufficiently 
defined. The former identifies, the latter describes. 


Restrictive clauses: John 15:20; pvnuovevere Tod oyou ov ey eElzrov 
vv, remember the word that I said unto you. 

Matt. 28:6; dedre dere Tov TOrov O7ov ExetTO, come, see the place where 
he lay. 

Mark 2:20; é€Xevoovrar b€ Hucpar otav arapOy am aitav 6 vupdios, 
but days will come when the bridegroom shall be taken away from them. 

Explanatory clauses: Luke 4:16; kai 7AGev eis Nalapa, od nv teOpap- 
pevos, and he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up. 

Eph. 6:17; tiv paxatpay tod rvevpartos, 6 éoTw pyya Geod, the sword 
of the Spirit, which is the word of God. 


Il. ConpDITIONAL RELATIVE SENTENCES. 


296. An indefinite relative clause, since it refers to a sup- 
posed event or instance, imphes a condition, and is therefore 
called a conditional relative clause. HA. 912; G. 1428. 


Mark 10:43; os dv O&A peyas yeveoGar ev tytv, ora buav dudKovos, 
whosoever would become great among you, shall be your minister. Cf. 
Mark 9:35; «& tis OcAe mpOros eivor eoTar TavTwY eoXaTos Kal 
mavtwv duakovos. It is evident that the relative clause in the former 
passage is as really conditional as the conditional clause in the 
latter. 


297. Since a conditional relative clause implies a supposi- 
tion, conditional relative sentences may be classified according 
to the nature of the implied supposition, as other conditional 
sentences are classified according to the expressed sup- 
position. 
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298. The implied supposition may be particular or general. 
When the relative clause refers to a particular supposed event 
or instance, and the principal clause conditions its assertion on 
the occurrence of this event, the implied supposition is partic- 
ular. When the relative clause refers to any occurrence of an 
act of a certain class, and the principal clause states what is 
or was wont to take place in any instance of an act of the 
class supposed, the implied supposition is general. 


Thus in the sentence, The act which he believes to be wrong he will not 
do, if reference is had to a particular occasion, or to one made particular 
in thought, so that the sentence means, Jf on that occasion, or a certain 
occasion, he believes an act to be wrong, he will not do it, the implied 
supposition is particular. But in the sentence, Whatever act he [in any 
instance] believes to be wrong, he does not (is not wont to] do, the implied 
supposition is general. Cf. 239. 


299. The distinction between the relative clause implying a particular 
supposition and the relative clause implying a general supposition is not 
marked either in Greek or in English by any uniform difference in the 
pronouns employed either in the relative clause or in the antecedent 
clause. The terms particular and general apply not to the relative or its 
antecedent, but to the implied supposition. Thus if one say, He received 
whatever profit was made, meaning, If [in a certain transaction] any 
profit was made, he received it, the relative clause implies a particular 
condition. But if one use the same words, meaning, Jf [in any transac- 
tion] any profit was made, [it was wont to happen that] he received it, the 
implied condition is general. So also in John 1:55, upon whomsoever 
thou shalt see the Spirit descending, and abiding upon him, the same ts 
he that baptizeth with the Holy Spirit, we have not a general principle 
applying to any one of many cases, but a supposition and an assertion 
referring to a particular case. But in 1 John 3: 22, whatsoever we ask, we 
receive of him, the supposition refers to any instance of asking, and is 
general. 

Whether the implied supposition is particular or general can usually 
be most clearly discerned from the nature of the principal clause. If 
this states what is true in a particular case, or expresses a command with 
reference to a particular case, the implied supposition is particular. If 
it states a general principle, or expresses a general injunction which 
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applies in any instance of the event described in the relative clause, the 
implied supposition is usually general. Cf. 240. 


300. Of the six classes of conditional relative sentences 
found in classical Greek, but four occur in the New Testament, 
and these with considerable deviation from classical usage. 
They are designated here according to the kind of condition 
implied in the relative clause. 


301. A. Simple Present or Past Particular Suppo- 
sition. ‘The relative clause states a particular supposition 
which refers to the present or past. It has a present or past 
tense of the Indicative. The principal clause may have 
any form of the verb. AA. 914, A; G. 1480. 


Rom. 2:12; odcou yap avopws npaptov, avouws Kat aroXodvTaL* Kal 
ooo €v vouw ypaptov, dua vounov KpiOyoovrat, for as many as have 
sinned without law shall also perish without law: and as many as have 
sinned under law shall be judged by law. 

Phil. 4:8; 76 Aourov, ddeAol, doa eotiv dAnOH, doa cepa, boa diKkata, 
oa ayvd, 0oa TpoTPpiAn, oa Eevpnpa, El TLS GpETH KGL EL TLS E7TALVOS, 
tavta AoyilecGe. See also 2 Cor. 2:10. 


Rem. Respecting the use of the negatives u7 and ov in relative clauses 
of this class, see 469, 470. 


302. B. Supposition contrary to Fact. The rela- 
tive clause states a supposition which refers to the present 
or past implying that it is not, or was not, fulfilled. It 
has a past tense of the Indicative. The principal clause has 
a past tense of the Indicative with adv. HA.915; G. 1483. 

No instance occurs in the New Testament. 


303. C. Future Supposition with More Probability. 
The relative clause states a supposition which refers to the 
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future, suggesting some probability of its fulfilment. It 

has the Subjunctive with av. The principal clause may 

have any form referring to future time. HA.916; G. 1484. 

Matt. 5:19; ds 8 dv roujon Kai didaEy, ovTos pyas KAnOyocetae ev TH 
Baotrela TOV ovpavdv, but whosoever shall do and teach them, he shall 
be called great in the kingdom of heaven. 

Mark 13:11; kat 6rav dywow tyas rapadiddvTes, i) TpoeplLVaTE TL 
Aarnonre, GAN 6 eav Oob7 ipiv ev exeivy TH Opa TOTO AadelreE, ov 
yap €oTe vets ot AaAovVTEs GAAA TO TVEtMA TO ayLov, and when 
they lead you to judgment, and deliver you up, be not anxious before- 
hand what ye shall speak: but whatsoever shall be given you in that 
hour, that speak ye: for it is not ye that speak, but the Holy Ghost. 
See also Luke 13:25; Rev. 11:7; instances are very frequent in 
the New Testament. 


304. In the New Testament ééy not infrequently stands in a condi- 
tional relative clause instead of the simple dy. Matt. 7:12; Mark 3:28; 
Luke 9:57; Acts 2:21, etal. See WH. 11. App. p. 178. 


305. The Subjunctive with ay in a relative clause is in the 
New Testament usually retained in indirect discourse, or in a 
sentence having the effect of indirect discourse, even after a 
past tense. Matt. 14:7; Rev. 12:4. Cf. 251. On Acts 25:16 
see 333, 344, Rem. 1. 


306. In addition to the relative clause having the Subjunc- 
tive with av (3035), which is the regular form both in elassical 
and New Testament Greek, the following forms of the relative 
clause also require mention as occurring in the New Testa- 
ment to express a future supposition with more probability: 


307. (a) The Subjunctive without av. This is very unusual 
in classical Greek in relative clauses referring to the future. 
In the New Testament also it is rare. Jas. 2: 10 probably 
belongs here; Matt. 10:33 also, if (with Treg. and WH. teat) 
we read doris 6€ dpyvyontal pe . . . apvycopat. 
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308. () The Future Indicative with or without ay. 


Matt. 5:41; doris ce dyyapevoe pidiov Ev, Uraye per adtod dvo, who- 
soever shall compel thee to go one mile, go with him two. See also 
Matt. 10:32 (ey visa), 18:4 (ef. v. 5); 23:12; -Mark 8:35; 
ihuke 128,10; ino acts 1:0; Rey. 4:9. Ci.WA. a. App; 
pm. Avo. 


309. (c) The Present Indicative with or without dy. 


Mark 11:25; drav ornkere tpocevxopevor, adiete, whensoever ye stand 
praying, forgive. See also Matt.5:39; Luke 12:34; John 12:26; 
14:3. 


310. There is no distinction in form either in Greek or in English 
between a relative clause implying a particular supposition, and a relative 
clause implying a general supposition, when the supposition refers to the 
future. The difference in thought is the same as that which distinguishes 
particular and general suppositions referring to the present or past. Cf. 
298, 299. In Matt. 26:48, whomsoever I shall kiss, that is he, the sup- 
position is particular, referring to a specific occasion and event. So also 
in 1 Cor. 16:3. But in Luke 9:4, into whatsoever house ye enter, there 
abide, and thence depart, the supposition is general, referring to any one 
of aclass of acts. A large part of the conditional relative clauses referring 
to the future found in the New Testament are apparently general. See, 
og. Matt 62195 10214; 16:25; Mark 11223 <uke, 8-18, ete. Yet 
in many cases it is possible to suppose that a particular imagined instance 
was before the mind of the writer as an illustration of the general class 
of cases. 


311. D. Future Supposition with Less Probability. 
The relative clause states a supposition which refers to the 
future, suggesting less probability of its fulfilment than is 
implied by the Subjunctive with adv. It has the Optative 
without av. The principal clause has the Optative with 
av. “HARPS Vies-G. 1436: 


No instance occurs in the New Testament. 


312. E. Present General Supposition. The relative 
clause refers to any occurrence of a class of acts in the 
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general present, and the principal clause states what is 
wont to take place in any instance of the act referred to 
in the relative clause. The relative clause has the Sub- 
junctive with av, the principal clause the Present In- 
dicative. HA. 914, B. 1); G. 1481, 1. 


1 Cor. 11:26; édcdxis yap éav éoOinre TOv GpTov TOvTOV Kal TO TOTHpLOV 
mivnte, Tov Gavatoy Tov Kupiov KaTayyeAXETE, Axpt ov €AOy, for as 
often as ye eat this bread, and drink the cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s 
death, till he come. See also Matt. 15:2; Mark 10:11; Rev. 9:5. 


Rem. Concerning the use of édv for dy, see 504. 


313. The Present Indicative not infrequently occurs in con- 
ditional relative clauses which apparently imply a present 
general supposition. G.MT. 554. Yet in most such passages 
in the New Testament, it is possible that a particular imagined 
instance in the present or future is before the mind as an 
illustration of the general class of cases. Cf. 301; 509. It is 
scarcely possible to decide in each case whether the supposi- 
tion is particular or general. The difference of meaning is in 
any case slight. 


Luke 14:27; doris ov Baotale Tov oravpov Eavtod Kal épxeTat d7ricw 
pov, ov dvvaTat €ivat pov pabytys, whosoever doth not bear his own 
cross and come after me, cannot be my disciple. See also Matt. 10:38; 
13:12 (cf. Luke 8:18); Luke 7:47; John 3:8; Rom.6:16; 9:18; 
1 Cor. 15: 36, 837; Heb. 12: 6. 


314. Concerning the similarity of the third and fifth classes of condi- 
tional relative clauses, cf. 262. The statements there made respecting 
ordinary conditional sentences are applicable also to conditional relative 
sentences. See Mark 3:28, 29; Luke 9:24, 48; 1 John 3: 22. 


315. FF. Past General Supposition. The relative clause 
refers to any occurrence of a certain act or class of acts, 
and the principal clause states what was wont to take 
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place in any instance of the act referred to in the relative 

clause. In classical Greek, the relative clause has the Op- 

tative without dv, the principal clause the Imperfect Indic- 

ative. HA. 914, B. (2); G@. 1481, 2. 

In the New Testament, the Optative does not occur 
in such clauses, the Imperfect or Aorist Indicative with 
av being used instead. Cf. 26. 

Mark 3:11; kat ra avevpara Ta axaOapta, dtav avTov eOewpovv, 7po- 
ceritTov avtT@ Kal éxpacov, and the unclean spirits, whensoever they 
beheld him, were wont to fall down before him and cry out. See also 
Mark: 6% 56 11/3198 Acts? 2403.4 :35;° 1. Cor. 12:23 ef. ‘Gen. 
Peg ss t-Sam., 2) 2 bo. ee 


316. In the New Testament, relative clauses conditional in 
form are sometimes definite in force. 


Mark 2:20; é€Xevoovrar dé Hyepar dtav amapOy ax avTov 6 vupdios, 


but days will come when the bridegroom shall be taken away from them. 
See also Luke 5:35; 13:28; Rev. 8:1. 


III. RELATIVE CLAUSES EXPRESSING PURPOSE. 


317. Relative Clauses of Pure Purpose. Relative 
clauses expressing purpose take the Future Indicative 
both in classical and New Testament Greek. HA. 911; 
G 1442; B.p. 229; WIL. 9.386, th) me 


Matt. 21:41; tov dymedAGva exdwoerar aGAXoLs yewpyots, olTLVEs azro- 
dwoovew avT@ Tors KapTovs, he will let out the vineyard unto other 
husbandmen, which shall render him the fruits. See also Acts 6:3. 


318. Complementary relative clauses expressing the purpose 
which the person or thing referred to serves, take the Sub- 
junctive both in classical and New Testament Greek. In the 
New Testament, the Future Indicative also occurs. G.MT. 572. 
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Heb. 8:5; d6ev dvayxatov Exel Tt Kat ToUTOY o TpoceveyKy, wherefore 
it is necessary that this high priest also have somewhat to offer. See also 
Mark 14:14; Luke 11:6; 22:11. In Luke 7:4 a complementary 
relative clause limiting the adjective a&vos has the Future Indicative. 


319. The clauses referred to in 318 are to be distinguished from true 
relative clauses of purpose in that they do not express the purpose with 
which the action denoted by the principal clause is done, but constitute a 
complementary limitation of the principal clause. Cf. the clause with 
iva (215-217) and the Infinitive (568) expressing a similar relation. 

The Subjunctive in such clauses is probably in origin a Deliberative 
Subjunctive. Thus in Mark 14:14, mod éoriv 76 Kkarddupd pov Srov Td 
wdoxa peTa TOV pabntrov pov Payw, the relative clause érov... ddyw 
reproduces in dependent construction the thought of the deliberative 
question rod... @dyw. The same explanation doubtless applies, though 
less obviously, to the Subjunctive in Acts 21:16, and to the Future in 
Luke 7:4. In both instances the thought of a deliberative question is 
reproduced in the relative clause. Cf. the clauses similar in force, but 
employing an interrogative pronoun, 346. See Tarbell in Cl. Rev. July 
1891, p. 802 (contra, Earle in Cl. Rev. March 1892, pp. 93-95); Hale 
in T.A.P.A., 1893. 


320. The Optative sometimes occurs after a past tense in these delib- 
erative relative clauses in classical Greek. There are, however, no New 
Testament instances of the Optative so used. 


IV. RELATIVE CLAusEs INTRODUCED By Worps MEANING 
UntIL, WHILE, AND BEFORE. 


321. “Ews is properly a relative adverb which marks one 
action as the temporal limit of another action. It does this 
in two ways, either (a) so that the beginning or simple occur- 
rence of the action of the verb introduced by éws is the limit 
of the action denoted by the principal verb, or (6) so that the 
continuance of the former is the limit of the latter. In the 
former case éws means until, in the latter, while, as long as. 

On the classical use of és and similar words, see HA. 920- 
924; G. 1463-1474; G.MT. 611-661; Gild. in AJP. Iv. 
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MGA4dS. On cae lellonistic “Gapel dee (Gio Wie Gilmore in 
J.B.L., 1890, pp. 153-160. 


322. Clauses Introduced by éws and referring to the 
Future. When the clause introduced by és depends on 
a verb of future time, and refers to a future contingency, it 
takes the Subjunctive with dv both in classical and New 
Testament Greek. 


Mark 6:10; exe? pevere ews dv eEeXOnre Exeter, there abide till ye 
depart thence. See also Matt. 5:18; 12:20; Luke 9:27; 1 Cor. 4:5. 


323. In classical Greek, especially in tragic poetry, the 
Subjunctive without av sometimes occurs with éws after a 
verb of present or future time. G.MT. 620. In the New 
Testament this construction is frequent. 

Luke 15:4; Kai wopeverat emi TO doAwAds ews Evpy avTO, and goeth 


after that whichis lost, until he find it. See also Matt. 10:23; Luke 
12:59; 22:34. 


324. Clauses Introduced by éws and referring to 
what was in Past Time a Future Contingency. When 
the clause introduced by éws depends on a verb of past 
time and refers to what was at the time of the principal 
verb conceived of as a future contingency, it takes the 
Optative without ay in classical Greek. In the New Tes- 
tament it takes the Subjunctive without av. 


Matt. 18:30; €Badrev avrov cis pvdakyv ews a70da TO 6peEtAopevor, 
he cast him into prison till he should pay that which was due. 


325. "Ews followed by the Subjunctive is usually best trans- 
lated by until, the limit of action being the beginning or simple 
occurrence of the action of the verb introduced by éws. Some- 
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times, however, it is evidently the end of the action which 
is the limit, and éws means while, as long as. Cf. 321. 
Mark 14:32; xaOicare ade €ws rpocevéwpar, sit ye here, while I pray. 

See also Matt. 26:36; cf. Luke 17:8. 

326. The Present Indicative occurs a few times in the New 
Testament after éws ina clause referring to the future; John 
21:22, 23; 1 Tim. 4:13. In Mark 6: 45 it occurs after a 
verb of past time. 


327. Clauses Introduced by éws (until) and referring 
to a Past Fact. When éws means until and the clause 
introduced by it refers to an actual past occurrence, the 
verb of this clause is in a past tense of the Indicative, as in 
an ordinary relative clause referring to past time. 

Matt. 2:9; 6 doryp . . . mponyev avtous, €ws eADov éotaOn eravw ov 
hv TO ratdiov, the star... went before them, till it came and stood 
over where the young child was. 


328. Clauses Introduced by ws (while) and referring 
to a Contemporaneous Event. When éws means while 
and the clause introduced by it refers to an event contem- 
poraneous with that of the principal verb, it has the con- 
struction of an ordinary relative clause. Cf. 298. 


John 9:4; npas det epyaleocOu Ta Epya Tod Ep WavTOs pe ews NuEpa 
€ativ, we must work the works of him that sent me, while it is day. 


329. When the éws clause refers to the future or to what was at the 
time of the principal verb the future (322-326), it frequently has the 
force of a conditional relative clause. See Matt. 18:30; Luke 15:4. 
When it refers to an actual event (827, 328), it is an ordinary temporal 
clause (293), requiring special mention here only to distinguish these 
usages from those described above. 


330. In the New Testament éws is sometimes followed by 06 or érov. 
“Ews is then a preposition governing the genitive of the relative pronoun, 
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but the phrase éws ob or éws rou is in effect a compound conjunction hay- 
ing the same force as the simple éws. The construction following it is 
also the same, except that dy never occurs after €ws ov or €ws drov. See 
Matt. 5:25; 13:33; John 9:18; Acts 23: 12. 


331. Clauses introduced by aypr, aype ov, apt 7s Iuepas, mexpt 
and péxpts ov have in general the same construction and force 
as clauses introduced by éws, €ws ov, and éws orov. 


Mark 13:30; od py wapeAOyn } yevea avTn péxpls ov Tata TavTa 
yevnrau. 

Acts 7:18; yvémoev 6 Aaos kal erAnOivOn ev AiyirTw, axpe od 
dvéeotn Bacirets Etepos ex Alyumtov. See also Rev. 15:8; 20:3; 
Luke 17 : 27; Acts 27: 33. 

Rev. 7:33; pa dducnonte THY ynv . . . axpt oppayicwpev Tors SovAovs 
Tou Geov. 


302. Gal. 3:19 [ WH. text] furnishes one instance of dxpis dy with a 
word meaning until after a verb of past time [WH. margin, Tisch., and 
Treg. read dxpis ov]; cf. 524. Rev. 2:25 contains the combination dxpu 
ov &v with the Future Indicative; cf. 330. Rev. 17:17 contains a Future 
Indicative with dypc after a past tense. 


333. Clauses introduced by zp and employing a finite 
mood have in general the same construction as clauses intro- 
duced by éws. 


The New Testament, however, contains but two instances of a finite 
verb after mpiv, Luke 2:26; Acts 25:16. In both cases the clause is in 
indirect discourse, and expresses what was from the point of view of the 
original statement a future contingency. In Luke 2: 26 the Subjunctive 
with dy is retained from the direct discourse. In Acts 25:16 the Optative 
represents a Subjunctive with or without dy of the direct discourse. 
Cf. 341-344. 


Rem. 1. The employment of a finite mood rather than an Infinitive 
in these instances is in accordance with classical usage. Cf. 382, and 
G. 1470. 


Rem. 2. In Acts 25:16 4 occurs after mpiv, and in Luke 2:26 it 
appears as a strongly attested variant reading. Attic writers used the 
simple wpév with the finite moods. Cf. 381. 
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MOODS IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 


334, When words once uttered or thought are afterward 
quoted, the quotation may be either direct or indirect. Ina 
direct quotation the original statement is repeated without 
incorporation into the structure of the sentence in the midst of 
which it now stands. In an indirect quotation the original 
sentence is incorporated into a new sentence as a subordinate 
element dependent upon a verb of saying, thinking, or the like, 
and suffers such modification as this incorporation requires. 
The following example will illustrate : 

Original sentence (direct discourse), I will come. 


Direct quotation, He said, “I will come.” 
Indirect quotation, He said that he would come. 


Rem. The distinction between direct discourse and indirect is not one 
of the exactness of the quotation. Direct quotation may be inexact. In- 
direct quotation may be exact. Suppose, for example, that the original 
statement was, There are good reasons why I should act thus. If one say, 
He said, ** I have good reasons for acting thus,’’? the quotation is direct 
but inexact. If one say, He said that there were good reasons why he 
should act thus, the quotation is exact though indirect. 


335. Direct quotation manifestly requires no special discus- 
sion, since the original statement is simply transferred to the 
new sentence without incorporation into its structure. 


336, Indirect quotation, on the other hand, involving a re- 
adjustment of the original sentence to a new point of view, 
calls for a determination of the principles on which this re- 
adjustment is made. Its problem is most simply stated in 
the form of the question, What change does the original form 
of a sentence undergo when incorporated into a new sentence 
as an indirect quotation? All consideration of the principles 
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of indirect discourse must take as its starting point the origi- 
nal form of the words quoted. 

For the student of Greek that expresses his own thought in 
another language, it will also be necessary to compare the 
idiom of the two languages. See 351 ff. 


337, The term indirect discourse is commonly applied only 
to indirect assertions and indirect questions. Commands, 
promises, and hopes indirectly quoted might without impro- 
priety be included under the term, but are, in general, ex- 
cluded because of the difficulty of drawing the line between 
them and certain similar usages, in which, however, no direct 
form can be thought of. Thus the Infinitive after a verb of 
commanding might be considered the representative in indi- 
rect discourse of an Imperative in the direct discourse; some- 
what less probably the Infinitive after a verb of wishing might 
be supposed to represent an Optative of the direct; while for 
the Infinitive after verbs ‘of striving, which in itself can 
scarcely be regarded as of different force from those after 
verbs of commanding and wishing, no direct form can be 
thought of. 


338, Concerning commands indirectly quoted, see 204. Con- 
cerning the Infinitive after verbs of promising, see 391. 


339. Indirect assertions in Greek take three forms: 


(a) A clause introduced by ore or os. In the New Testa- 
ment, however, ws 1s not so used. 


(>) An Infinitive with its subject expressed or understood. 
See 390. 


(c) A Participle agreeing with the object of a verb of per- 
ceiving, and the lke. See 460. 
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340. Indirect Questions are introduced by ei or other inter- 
rogative word; the verb is in a finite mood. HA. 930; G. 
1605. 


341. Classical Usage in Indirect Discourse. In indi- 
rect assertions after ove and in indirect questions, classical 
usage is as follows : 


(a) When the leading verb on which the quotation de- 
pends denotes present or future time, the mood and tense 
of the direct discourse are retained in the indirect. 


(6) When the leading verb on which the quotation de- 
pends denotes past time, the mood and tense of the direct 
discourse may be retained in the indirect, or the tense may 
be retained and an Indicative or Subjunctive of the direct 
discourse may be changed to an Optative. HA. 932; G. 
1497. 


342. The above rule applies to all indirect quotations in 
which the quotation is expressed by a finite verb, and includes 
indirect quotations of simple sentences and both principal and 
subordinate clauses of complex sentences indirectly quoted. 

The classical grammars enumerate certain constructions in which an 
Indicative of the original sentence is uniformly retained in the indirect 
discourse. These cases do not, however, require treatment here, the gen- 


eral rule being sufficient as a basis for the consideration of New Testament 
usage. 


343. New Testament Usage in Indirect Discourse. In 
indirect assertions after 67z and in indirect questions, New 
Testament usage is in general the same as classical usage. 
Such peculiarities as exist pertain chiefly to the relative 
frequency of different usages. See 344-349. 
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John 11:27; eyo memiorevKa ott ot ef 6 xploTos 6 vios Tod Geod, 
I have believed that thou art the Christ, the Son of God. 

Gal. 2:14; edov dtu ovK dpOorodotcw, I saw that they were not walking 
uprightly. 

Matt. 20:10; €A@ovres ot mp@rou evopoay Ott rA€lov Anpwovrat, when 
ihe first came, they supposed that they would receive more. 

Mark 9:6; ov yap de Ti aroKxpi6y, for he wist not what to answer. 

Luke 8:9; éryporwv 8 avrov ot pabytai aitod Tis avtTn ein n Tapa- 
Body, and his disciples asked him what this parable was. 

Luke 24:23; 7A@av AEyovoa Kal érTaciav ayy<Awy EwpaKkévat, ot 
A€yovow abtov Env, they came saying that they had also seen a vision 
of angels, which said that he was alive. In this example the principal 
clause of the direct discourse is expressed in the indirect discourse 
after a verb of past time by an Infinitive, while the subordinate 
clause retains the tense and mood of the original. 

Acts 5:24; dunropovy rept aitav Ti av yévolto TovTo, they were per- 
plexed concerning them whereunto this would grow. But for av in 
this sentence, it might be thought that the direct form was a 
deliberative question having the Subjunctive or Future Indicative. 
But in the absence of evidence that ay was ever added to an 
Optative arising under the law of indirect discourse, it must be 
supposed that the indirect discourse has preserved the form of 
the direct unchanged, and that this was therefore a Potential 
Optative with protasis omitted. See also Luke 6:11; 15: 26; 
Acts 10% 17. 


344. The Optative occurs in indirect discourse much less 
frequently in the New Testament than in classical Greek. 
It is found only in Luke’s writings, and there almost exclusive- 
ly in indirect questions. 


Rem. 1. Acts 25:16 contains the only New Testament instance of an 
Optative in the indirect quotation of a declarative sentence. (But cf. 
347 and 258.) It here stands in a subordinate clause which in the direct 
discourse would have had a Subjunctive with or without dy. If the dv be 
supposed to have been in the original sentence (cf. Luke 2 : 26), it has 
been dropped in accordance with regular usage in such cases. HA. 934; 
G. 1497, 2. 
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Rem. 2. 2 Tim. 2: 25 affords a possible instance of an Optative in an 
indirect question after a verb of present time. Both text and interpreta- 
tion are, however, somewhat uncertain. See B. p. 256; WM. pp. 374, 
631, foot notes. 


345. In quoting declarative sentences the indirect form is 
comparatively infrequent in the New Testament, the direct 
form either with or without or being much more frequent: 
The presence of 67. before a quotation is in the New Testament 
therefore not even presumptive evidence that the quotation is 
indirect. The or is of course redundant. 

Luke 7:48; eirev d€ airy “Adéwvtat cov ai apaptia, and he said 
unto her, Thy sins are forgiven. 


John 9:9; éxetvos @deyev bre "Eys ety, he said, I am he. 


Rem. The redundant 67. sometimes occurs even before a direct ques- 
tion. Mark 4: 21, et al. 


346. Indirect deliberative questions are sometimes found 
after éyw and other similar verbs which do not properly take a 
question as object. The interrogative clause in this case serves 
the purpose of a relative clause and its antecedent, while retain- 
ing the form which shows its origin in a deliberative question. | 
Mark 6:36; Wa. . . dyopacwow éavtots Ti paywouw, that... they 

may buy themselves somewhat to eat. 

Luke 9:58; 6 6€ vios Tod dvOpmrov od exe Tod THY Kepadiy KXivy, 
but the Son of man hath not where to lay his head. See also Matt. 

S320 Mark 3; 1,2; Luke 12: 172 


347. The principles of indirect discourse apply to all sub- 
ordinate clauses which express indirectly the thoughts of 
another or of the speaker himself, even when the construc- 
tion is not strictly that of indirect discourse. HA. 937; G. 
1502. See New Testament examples under 258. 


348. Both in classical and New Testament Greek, the Im- 
perfect occasionally stands in indirect discourse after a verb of 
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past time as the representative of a Present of the direct dis- 

course, and a Pluperfect as the representative of the Perfect. 

Thus exceptional Greek usage coincides with regular English 

usage. HA. 936; G. 1489. 

John 2:25; atros yap éyivwoxey ti Hv é€v TO avOpwre, for he himself 
knew what was in man. See also Acts 19: 32. 


349. In classical Greek, ooris is used in introducing indirect 
questions. HA.1011; G. 1600. In the New Testament it is 
not so employed, but there are a few passages in which it is 
apparently used as an interrogative pronoun in a direct ques- 
tion. 


It is so taken by Mey., B., WH., et al. in Mark 9:11, 28, and by WH. 
in Mark 2:16. See B. pp. 252 f.; Th., doris, 4; also (contra) WM. p. 
208; 42n,°2) WT. p.-167: 


390. The simple relative pronouns and adverbs are some- 
times used in indirect questions in the New Testament as in 
clacssiedl Greek... AVA, 1011 a 1G GUO Sit, ODS. a. toe 
pp. 250 f. 

Luke 8:47; & yy airiav yWato avrod amnyyerer, she declared for 


what cause she had touched him. See also Mark 5:19, 20; Acts 
IE = 273 15: 14: 


301. InpIREcT DiscouRSE IN ENGLISH AND IN GREEK. 
From what has been said above, it appears that the tense of a 
verb standing in a clause of indirect discourse in Greek does 
not express the same relation between the action denoted and 
the time of speaking as is expressed by a verb of the same 
tense standing in a principal clause; or, to speak more exactly, 
does not describe it from the same point of view. A verb in 
a principal clause views its action from the point of view of 
the speaker. A verb in an indirect quotation, on the other 
hand, views its action from the point of view of another person, 
viz. the original author of the words quoted. It has also 
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appeared that in certain cases the mood of the Greek verb is 
changed when it is indirectly quoted. Now it is evident that 
in order to translate the Greek sentence containing a clause of 
indirect discourse into English correctly and intelligently, we 
must ascertain what English usage is in respect to the tenses 
and moods of the verbs of indirect discourse; otherwise we 
have no principle by which to determine what English tense 
and mood properly represent a given Greek tense and mood 
in indirect discourse. Furthermore, since Greek usage has 
been expressed in terms of the relation between the original 
utterance and the quotation, it will be expedient to state Eng- 
lish usage in the same way. An example will illustrate at the 
same time the necessity of formulating the law and of formu- 
lating it in terms of relation to the direct form. 


(1) He has seen a vision. (2) értaciav Ewpaxer. 
(3) They said that he had seen a vision. (4) etroy ort értaciav éwpaxev. 


The sentences marked (1) and (2) express the same idea 
and employ corresponding tenses. The sentences marked (3) 
and (4) represent respectively the indirect quotation of (1) 
and (2) after a verb of past time, and express therefore the 
same meaning. They do not, however, employ corresponding 
tenses, the Greek using a Perfect, the English a Pluperfect. 
It is evident therefore that the principle of indirect discourse 
is not the same in English as in Greek, and that we cannot 
translate (4) into (3) by the same principle of equivalence of 
tenses which we employ in direct assertions. To translate 
(4) we must first restore (2) by the Greek law of indirect dis- 
course, then translate (2) into (1), and.finally by the English 
law of indirect discourse construct (3) from (1) and the trans- 
lation of the Greek d@rov. This process requires the formula- 
tion of the law of indirect discourse for English as well as for 
Greek. 
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352. English usage in indirect discourse is illustrated in the 


following examples: 


Direct form . : 
Indirect, after enact fe 
&e “« future és 
“e “cc past “c 
Direct form . 
Indirect, after pr ee. aes 
“ “c future “c 
(79 74 past “ec 
Direct form . : 
Indirect, after aseal aie 
ee “ future t 
“cs ce past 74 
Direct form . aye 
Indirect, after mtasent tense 
ae “ future ce 
“c ce past “c 


I see the city. 

He says that he sees the city. 

He will say that he sees the city. 

He said that he saw the city. 

I saw the city. 

He says that he saw the city, 

He will say that he saw the city. 

He said that he had seen the city. 

TI shall see the city. 

He says that he shall see the city. 
He will say that he shall see the city. 
He said that he should see the city. 
I may see the city. 

He says that he may see the city. 
He will say that he may see the city. 
He said that he might see the city. 


From these examples we may deduce the following rule for 


indirect discourse in English, adopting a form of statement 
similar to that employed in the statement of the rule for 
indirect discourse in Greek: 


(a) After verbs of present or future time, the mood and 
tense of the direct discourse are retained in the indirect 
discourse. 


(>) After verbs of past time, the mood of the direct dis- 
course is retained, but the tense is changed to that tense 
which is past relatively to the time of the direct discourse. 


Thus, see becomes saw; saw becomes had seen; shall see becomes 
should see (the change of mood here is only apparent); may see 
becomes might see, etc. 


353. Comparing this with the Greek rule, we may deduce 
the following principles for the translation into English of 
clauses of indirect discourse in Greek: 
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(a) When the quotation is introduced by a verb of present 
or future time, translate the verbs of the indirect discourse 
by the same forms which would be used in ordinary direct 
discourse. 


(6) When the quotation is introduced by a verb of past 
time, if there are Optatives which represent Indicatives or 
Subjunctives of the direct discourse, first restore in thought 
these Indicatives or Subjunctives, then translate each Greek - 
verb by that English verb which is relatively past to that 
which would correctly translate the same verb standing in 
direct discourse. 


304. The statement of English usage in indirect discourse 
is presented in the form adopted above for the sake of brevity 
and convenience of application. It is, however, rather a for- 
mula than a statement which represents the process of thought. 
In order to apprehend clearly the difference between English 
and Greek usage it must be recognized that certain English 
tenses have, not like the Greek tenses a two-fold function, but 
a three-fold: They mark (1) the temporal relation of the point 
of view from which the action is described to the time of 
speaking; (2) the temporal relation of the action described to 
this point of view; (3) the conception of the action as re- 
spects its progress. Thus in the sentence, J had been read- 
ing, (1) the point of view from which the act of reading is 
viewed is past, (2) the action itself is previous to that point of 
view, and (3) it is viewed as in progress. He will not go is a 
Future from a present point of view presenting the action as a 
simple event. In the sentence, When he came, I was reading, 
I was reading would be more accurately described as a Present 
progressive from a past point of view, than as a Past progres- 
sive from a present point of view. In other instances the same 
form might be a Past from a present point of view. ‘These 
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triple-function tenses have perhaps their chief use in English 
in indirect discourse, but are used also in direct discourse. 
Many of them are derived by the process of composition, out 
of which so many English tenses have arisen, from verb-forms 
which originally had only the two-fold function, but their 
existence in modern English is none the less clearly estab- 
lished. Professor W2G: Hale? in A.J.P., vol. vir. pp. 66 ff, 


has set forth the similar three-fold function of the Latin tenses 


in the Indicative Mood. But it should be noticed that the 
English has developed this three-fold function more clearly 
even than the Latin. For example, the antecedence of an 
action to a past point of view is in Latin only imphed in the 
assertion of its completeness at that past point of time. But 
in English this antecedence may be affirmed without affirming 
the completeness of the act. 


Bearing in mind this three-fold function of certain English 
tenses, the difference between Greek and English usage in in- 
direct discourse may be stated comprehensively as follows: 


The Greek, while adopting in indirect discourse the point of 
view of the person quoting as respects the person of verbs and 
pronouns, and while sometimes after a verb of past time mark- 
ing the dependent character of the statement by the use of the 
Optative in place of an Indicative or Subjunctive of the origi- 
nal statement, yet as respects tense, regularly carries over into 
the indirect discourse the point of view of the original state- 
ment, treating it as if it were still present. What was present 
to the original speaker is still treated from his point of view, 
as present; what was past, as past; what was future, as future. 


In English, on the other hand, in quoting a past utterance, 


1 Professor Hale’s article furnished the suggestion for the view of the 
English tenses presented here. 
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the fact that it is past is not only indicated by the past tense 
of the verb which introduces the quotation, but still further 
by the employment of a tense in the quotation which marks the 
point of view from which the act is looked at as past. Thus 
in Greek a prediction expressed originally by a Future tense, 
when afterward quoted after a verb of past time, is still ex- 
pressed by a Future, the act being viewed as future from the 
assumed point of view, and this point of view being treated as 
present or its character as past being ignored. But in English 
such a prediction is expressed by a Past-future, i.e. by’ the 
English tense which describes an action as future from a past 
point of view. Thus in quoting dWoua, I shall see, in indirect 
discourse, one says in Greek, eizev ore dWerar; but in English, he 
said that he should see. Similarly, a statement made originally 
by the Perfect tense, when quoted after a verb of past time, 
is still expressed by a Perfect tense in Greek, but in English 
by a Pluperfect. Thus jydprnxa, I have sinned; ctrev Gre 
npaptykev, he said that he had sinned. 


When we pass to quotations after verbs of present time, the 
usages of the two languages naturally coincide, since the differ- 
ence between the point of view of the original utterance and 
the quotation, which in English gave rise to a change of tense 
not however made in Greek, disappears. The point of view of 
the original statement is in both languages retained and 
treated as present, because it is present. Thus éAevooua, I shall 
come, requires only a change of person in quotation after a verb 
of present time, Aé€yet ore €Aevoerat, he says that he shall come. 


It might naturally be anticipated that in quotations after 
verbs of future time, where again the time of the original 
statement differs from that of the quotation, there would arise 
a difference of usage between English and Greek. Such how- 
ever is not the case. What the Greek does after a verb of 
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past time, the English as well as the Greek does after a verb 
of future time, viz. treats the point of view of the original 
utterance as present. ‘Thus let us suppose the case of one 
predicting what a person just now departing will say when he 
returns. He has not yet seen anything, but itis imagined that 
when he returns he will say, J have seen all things. The asser- 
tion of this by he will say, takes the form he will say that he 
has seen all things; just as in Greek one quoting édpaxa ravra 
after €pet Says épel ore Ewpaxev wavra. ‘Thus the person quoting 
does not describe the event from his own point of view —this 
would require he will see, nor does he mark the fact that the 
point of view of the utterance is different from his own — this 
would require he will have seen; but treats the point of view 
of the person whose expected language he quotes in advance, 
as if it were present. Thus while the Greek is consistent in 
simply adopting the conceived point of view of the future 
statement, the Enghsh departs from the principle which it fol- 
lows after past tenses, and follows here the same method as 
the Greek. 


309. These facts enable us to see that it would be incorrect to say 
that the tense of the direct discourse is in Greek determined from the 
point of view of the original speaker, in English from the point of view of 
the person who makes the quotation. The correct statement is that in 
both languages the act is looked at from the point of view of the original 
speaker, but that the two languages differ somewhat in their method of 
indicating the relation of this point of view to the time of the quotation. 
This difference, however, pertains only to quotations whose point of view 
is past. Its precise nature has already been stated (354). When the 
point of view is present or future the usage of the two languages is 
identical. 


306. The comparison of English and Greek usage may 
be reduced to articulated statement as follows: English usage 
is like Greek usage in three respects, and different in two 
respects. 
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I. It is like Greek in that, 


(a) It adapts the person of the pronouns and verbs of the 
original utterance to the point of view of the quoter. 


(b) It looks at the act described in the quotation from the 
point of view of the original statement. 


(c) After a verb of present or future time this point of view 
of the original utterance is treated in the quotation as present, 
as after verbs of present time it is in fact. 


II. It differs from Greek in that, 


(a) While it looks at the act from the point of view of the 
original statement, if that point of view is past it designates 
it as past, using a tense which describes the action from a past 
point of view. A Past of the original utterance becomes in 
the quotation a Past-past; a Future becomes a Past-future, 
etc. This the Greek does not do, having in general no tense 
which has this double temporal power. 


(b) It never changes the mood of the verb of the original 


statement in quotation. Apparent changes of mood, such as 
will to would, shall to should, are changes of tense. 


CONSTRUCTION AFTER Kai éyéveto. 


357. Clause or Infinitive as the Subject of éyéverTo. 
By a Hebraism cai éyévero and éyévero dé, Septuagint ren- 
derings of "1, are used in the New Testament (Matt. 
Mark, Luke, Acts) to introduce a clause or an Infinitive 
which is logically the subject of the éyévero. The éyévero 
is usually followed by a phrase or clause of time ; the event 
to be narrated is then expressed by «ai with an Indicative, 
or by an Indicative without «ai, or by an Infinitive. It 
thus results that the construction takes three forms: 
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358. (a) Kat éyevero, or éyevero d¢, and the phrase of time are 
followed by xaé with an Indicative. 
Luke 5:1; éyévero 8€ €v Tw TOV OyXOV eriketobal aiTo Kal aKoveL 
oy t = bg c 
Tov Aoyov Tod Geod Kal adtos Hv EoTws Tapa THY Aiwvynv Tevvyca- 
pet, now it came to pass, while the multitude pressed upon him and 
heard the word of God, that he was standing by the lake of Gennesaret. 


359. (b) Kai éyévero, or éyevero 8¢, and the phrase of time are 
followed by an Indicative without kai. 
Mark 1:9; Kat éyevero év éxeivats tats npepas AOev “Inoovs azo 
Nalaper THs TadtXaias, and it came to pass in those days, that Jesus 
came from Nazareth of Galilee. 


360. (c) Kai éyevero, or éyevero dé, and the phrase of time are 
followed by an Infinitive, the narrative being continued either 
by an Infinitive or an Indicative. 

Acts 9:32; éyévero de Iérpov duepxopevov dia mavtwv Katedetv, and 


it came to pass, as Peter went throughout all parts, he came down. 


See also Mark 2:23; Luke 6:12. JB. pp. 276-278. 


TEE INPINER YE: 


361. That the Infinitive in Greek had its origin as respects 
both form and function in a verbal noun, and chiefly at least in 
the dative case of such a noun, is now regarded as an assured 
result of comparative grammar. At the time of the earliest 
Greek literature, however, the other cases of this verbal noun” 
had passed out of use, and the dative function of the form that 
remained had become so far obscured that, while it still re- 
tained the functions appropriate to the dative, it was also used 
as an accusative and as a nominative. Beginning with Pindar 
it appears with the article, at first-as a subject-nominative. 
Later it developed also the other cases, accusative, genitive, 
and dative. By this process its distinctively dative force was 
obscured while the scope of its use was enlarged. In Post- 
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Aristotelian Greek, notably in the Septuagint and the New 
Testament, another step was taken. The Infinitive with the 
article in the genitive began to assume some such prominence 
as at a much earlier time the dative had acquired, and as 
before, the sense of its case being in some degree lost, this 
genitive Infinitive came to be used as a nominative or accusa- 
tive. We mark therefore four stages of development. First, 
that for which we must go back of the historic period of the 
Greek language itself, when the Infinitive was distinctly a 
dative case. Second, that which is found in Homer: the Infin- 
itive begins to be used as subject or object, though the strictly 
dative functions still have a certain prominence, and the arti- 
cle is not yet used. Third, that of which the beginnings are 
seen in Pindar and which is more fully developed in classical 
authors of a later time: the Infinitive without the article, 
sometimes with dative functions, sometimes with the force of 
other cases, is used side by side with the articular Infinitive 
in the nominative, genitive, dative, and accusative singular. 
Fourth, that which appears in the Septuagint and the New 
Testament: all the usages found in the third stage still con- 
tinuing, the Infinitive with the article in the genitive begins 
to lose the sense of its genitive function and to be employed 
as a nominative or accusative. 

From the earhest historic period of the Greek language the 
Infinitive partakes of the characteristics both of the verb and 
the noun. As a verb it has a subject more or less definite, and 
expressed or implied, and takes the adverbial and objective 
limitations appropriate to a verb. As a noun it fills the office 
in the sentence appropriate to its case. Many of these case- 
functions are identical with those which belong to other sub- 
stantives ; some are peculiar to the Infinitive. 


Rem. Concerning the history of the Infinitive, see G.MT. 742, 788 ; 
Gild. in T.A.P.A. 1878, and in A.J.P. III. pp. 193 ff. ; IV. pp. 241 ff., 
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pp. 418 ff.; VIII. p. 329; Birklein, Entwickelungsgeschichte des sub- 
stantivierten Infinitivs, in Schanz, Beitriige zur historischen Syntax der 
griechischen Sprache, Heft 7. 


362. In the Greek of the classical and later periods, the functions of 
the Infinitive as an element of the sentence are very various. ‘They may 
be classified logically as follows : 


I. As a Principat VERB (864, 365). 


II. As a SUBSTANTIVE ELEMENT. 
(1) As subject (884, 585, 390, 393, 404). 
(2) As object in indirect discourse (390). 
(3) As object after verbs of exhorting, striving, promising, 
hoping, etc. (887-889, 391, 394, 404). 
(4) As object after verbs that take a genitive (401-403). 


III. As an ADJECTIVE ELEMENT. 
(1) As appositive (886, 395). 
(2) Expressing other adnominal limitations (878, 379, 400). 


IV. As an ADVERBIAL ELEMENT, denoting, 
(1) Purpose (366, 367, 870 (d), 3871 (d), 372, 397). 
(2) Indirect object (568). 
(8) Result (569-371, 398). 
(4) Measure or degree (after adjectives and adverbs) (376, 399). 
(5) Manner, means, cause, or respect (375, 377, 396). 
(6) A modal modification of an assertion (383). 


The articular Infinitive governed by a preposition (406-417) expresses 
various adverbial relations, the precise nature of which is determined by 
the meaning of the preposition employed. Similarly zpéy or rpiv 7 with 
the Infinitive (880-382) constitutes an adverbial phrase of time, the 
temporal idea lying in piv rather than in the Infinitive. 


363. To arrange the treatment of the Infinitive on the basis of such a 
logical classification as that given above (362) would, however, disregard 
the historical order of development and to some extent obscure the point 
of view from which the Greek language looked at the Infinitive. It seems 
better, therefore, to begin with those uses of the Infinitive which are most 
evidently connected with the original dative function, and proceed to 
those in which the dative force is vanishing or lost. This is the general 
plan pursued in the following sections, though it is by no means affirmed 
that in details the precise order of historical development has been 
followed. 
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THE INFINITIVE WITHOUT THE ARTICLE. 


364. The Imperative Infinitive. The Infinitive with- 
out the article is occasionally used to express a command 
or exhortation. This is the only use of the Infinitive as a 
principal verb. It is of ancient origin, being especially 
frequent in Homer. HA. 957; G. 1586. 

The New Testament furnishes but one certain instance 
of this usage. 


Phil. 3:16; aA cis 6 efOdoapev, TO atta ororxetv, only whereunto 
we have attained, by the same rule walk. 


365. Rom. 12: 15 affords another probable instance of the imperative 
use of the Infinitive. Buttmann supposes an ellipsis of \éyw, and Winer 
a change of construction by which the writer returns from the independ- 
ent Imperatives used in v. 14 to the construction of an Infinitive dependent 
on \éyw employed in v. 3. This explanation of change of construction 
probably applies in Mark 6:9 (cf. the even more abrupt change in 
Mark 5:23) ; but in Rom. ch. 12 the remoteness of the verb \éyw (in v. 
3) from the Infinitive (in v. 15) makes the dependence of the latter upon 
the former improbable. B. pp. 271 f.; WM. pp. 897 f.; WT. 316. 


366. The Infinitive of Purpose. The Infinitive is used 
to express the purpose of the action or state denoted by 
the principal verb. HA. 951; G. 15382. 

Matt. 5:17; pa) vopionte ore HAOov Kataddoa Tov vouov 7 Tovs TpoO- 


pytas* ovk HAGov Katadtoat GAAQ TANpaoaL, think not that I came 
to destroy the law or the prophets: I came not to destroy, but to fulfil. 


Luke 18:10; dvOpwro dvo0 avéBnoav cis TO iepov tpoce’gacba, two 


men went up into the temple to pray. 

Acts 10:33; viv otv wavres Hpets evwirtov Tod Beod mapecpev axkovoat 
TAVTA TH TpOOTETAYHEVA TOL UTO TOV KUpiov, now therefore we are 
all here present in the sight of God, to hear all things that have been 
commanded thee of the Lord. 


367. The Infinitive expressing purpose is sometimes intro- 
duced by dere or ws. See 370 (d), 371 (da), 372. 
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368. THE INFINITIVE AS AN INDIRECT OBJECT. Closely 
akin to the Infinitive of Purpose is the Infinitive of the indi- 
rect object. The former is a supplementary addition to a 
statement in itself complete, and expresses the purpose had in 
view in the doing of the action or the maintenance of the state. 
The Infinitive of the indirect object on the other hand is a 
complementary limitation of a verb, expressing the direct ten- 
dency of the action denoted by the principal verb, or other 
similar dative relation. Some of the instances of this usage 
are scarcely to be distinguished from the Infinitive of Purpose, 
while in others the distinction is clearly marked. 

Luke 10:40; Kupre, od pede cou ore 7 ddeAPH prov pLovyv me KaTéXEUTEV 
duaxovetv, Lord, dost thou not care that my sister has left me to serve alone? 
Acts 17:21; “A@nvator 8 mavres Kal ot émidnmovvtes E€vor eis ovdev 

ETEpov yiKaipovv 7» A€yelv TL 7) GKOVELY TL KaLYOTEpOV, now all the 

Athenians and the strangers sojourning there spent their time in nothing 

else than either to tell or to hear some new thing. See also Mark 4:23; 

Geol s10)40:sbuke( 40's 1274 Acts 414. 7 342 5°23 717,15, 19% 

2a OO seb e8. 


369. The Infinitive of Result. The Infinitive may be 
used to denote the result of the action expressed by the 


principal verb. When so used it is usually introduced by 
date. HA. 958; G. 1449. 


Mark 4:37; kat ra kipara éréBadXev eis TO TAOloV, woTE On yeELI- 
CecOat +6 zAotov, and the waves beat into the boat, insomuch that the 
boat was now filling. 

1 Thess. 1:8; éy wavti torw 4% miotis tudv 4 pos Tov Beov e&eAH- 
Avbev, Gate pH xpElav exe Huds Aarety TL, in every place your 
faith to God-ward is gone forth, so that we need not to speak anything. 


370. Under the general head of expressions of result it is 
necessary to distinguish three different conceptions : 


(a) Actual result, conceived of and affirmed as actual; in this 
case classical Greek uses wore with the Indicative. See 236. 
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(b) Tendency or conceived result which it is implied is an 
actual result. In this case the result is thought of as that 
which the action of the principal verb is adapted or sufficient 
to produce, and it is the context or the nature of the case only 
which shows that this result is actually produced. In this 
case classical Greek uses wore with the Infinitive. 


(c) Tendency or conceived result thought of and affirmed 
simply as such. In this case the result is one which the 
action of the principal verb is adapted or sufficient to 
produce, though the actual production is either left in doubt, 
or is indicated by the context not to have taken place. Clas- 
sical Greek employs ore with the Infinitive (in Homer the 
Infinitive without aore). 


To these three may be added as a closely related conception 
which the Greek also expressed by wore with the Infinitive: 


(d) Purpose, i.e. intended result. 


The constructions by which these several shades of meaning 
are expressed are substantially the same in the New Testament 
as in classical Greek, except that the construction appropriate 
to the second meaning has apparently encroached upon the 
‘realm of the first meaning, and the line of distinction between 
them has become correspondingly indistinct. "Qore with the 
Indicative occurs very rarely except with the meaning there- 
fore, introducing a principal clause; and this fact, together 
with the large number of instances in which #ore with the 
Infinitive is used of a result evidently actual, makes it probable 
that the use of dare with the Infinitive is no longer restricted, 
as in classical Greek, to instances in which the result is thought 
of as theoretical, but is used also of result in fact and in 
thought actual. Cf. G.MT. 582-584. There remain, however, 
instances entirely similar to those found in classical Greek, in 
which a result shown by the context to be actual is apparently 
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presented simply as one which the event previously expressed 
tends to produce. Between these two classes it is evidently 
impossible to draw a sharp line of distinction. Cases of the 
third class are expressed in the New Testament by the Infini- 
tive with or without dore. Cf. also 218 and 398. 


371. The following examples illustrate New Testament 
usage : 


(a) Actual result conceived and affirmed as such. 
Indicative after aore. 


John 3:16; ovtws yap yydrynocev 6 Oeds Tov Kocpoy wore Tov VvIOV 
Tov povoyevn edwxev, for God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son. 


Infinitive after dore. 


/ e 7 
Mark 9:26; éyévero woet vexpos WoTE TOUS ToAAOVS EEL OTL areE- 
Gavev, he became as one dead ; insomuch that the more part said that 
he was dead. 


(b) Tendency, by implication realized in actual result. In- 
finitive, usually after ore. 


Luke 12:1; éy ois émovvaxPacdv Tov pupiddwv Tod oxAov, woTE 
Kataratetv aA\AnAovs, in the meantime, when the many thousands of the 
multitude were gathered together, so as to tread one upon another. 

Rey. 5:5; idov éviknoev 6 A€wv 6 &x THs HvdAjs “lovdsa, H pila Aavedd, 
dvotgat TO BusAcov, behold the lion that is of the tribe of Judah, the 
Root of David, hath overcome, to open the book. See also Acts 1:25; 
DCorsels See 2 hess; 224. 


(c) Tendency or conceived result thought of as such. In- 
finitive, usually after wove. 


1 Cor. 13:2; kav éxyw wacav Thy Tiotw wate Opn peotavey, and if 
TI have all faith, so as to remove mountains. 
Matt. 10:1; éwxev airois eLovoiav rvevpatwv axabaptov wote ék- 
/ > 4 ° “ 
Badreav atta, he gave them authority over unclean spirits to cast them 
out. Here probably belongs also Rom. 1:10. See also 2 Cor. 2:7; 
Rev. 16: 9. 
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Rem. The Infinitive in Heb. 6: 10, od yap déikos 6 Beds eridtabécbat, 
must also be accounted an Infinitive of conceived result. The origin of 
this idiom may be an impersonal construction (cf. G.MT. 762), but it 
has departed in meaning as well as in form from its original. The mean- 
ing of this sentence is not, Jt would not be unjust for God to forget, but, 
God is not unjust so as to forget. 


(d) Purpose, i.e. intended result. 


Luke 4:29; kal yyayov airov ews dhpvos Tov Opovs woTe KaTa- 
Kpynpvicat avitov, and they led him unto the brow of the hill that 
they might throw him down headlong. See also Luke 20 : 20. 


Rem. In Matt. 27:1, wore with the Infinitive stands in definitive appo- 
sition with cvuBovdAor, defining the content of the plan, rather than ex- 
pressing the purpose of making it. 


372. The Infinitive is used with ws in Luke 9:52 according to the 
reading adopted by WH. (most editors read dore) and in Acts 20:24 
according to the generally adopted reading (WH. read a Subjunctive). 
In both cases the phrase denotes purpose. No instance of ws with the 
Infinitive denoting result occurs in the New Testament. See 7h. ws, III., 
and references cited there, and cf. G. 1456. In 2 Cor. 10:9 ws dy is used 
with the Infinitive. This usage also occurs rarely in classical and later 
Greek. See Alf. ad loc. and Gr. p. 230. The phrase is elliptical, the In- 
finitive most probably expressing purpose and ws dy modifying it in the 
sense of quasi. WWM. p. 390; WT. p. 310. 


373. In the New Testament the Infinitive is not used either with wore 
or é¢ @ or éf’ gre in the sense on condition that. HA. 953, b; G. 


1453, 1460. 


374, The classical usage of an Infinitive (of conceived result) with 7, 
or 7 Wore, Or 7 ws, after a comparative, does not occur in the New Testa- 
ment. The Infinitive after 7 in the New Testament is used as the correla- 
tive of some preceding word or phrase, and usually as a nominative. See 
Luke 18: 25; Acts 20:35. On Acts 17: 21 cf. 368. 


375. Somewhat akin in force to the Infinitive of (conceived) 
result, but probably of Hebraistic origin, is the Infinitive used 
to define more closely the content of the action denoted by a 
previous verb or noun. Cf. Hr. 29, 3, e. 
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Acts 15:10; viv ovv ti meipalete Tov Oedv, éribetvar Cvydv ext Tov 
Tpaxnrov Tav pabyTav, now therefore why tempt ye God, that ye 
should put (i.e. by putting, or in that ye put) a yoke upon the neck 
of the disciples? Cf. Ps. 78:18 (Hebrew). 

Heb. 5:5; ovrTws Kat 6 yptoros ovx Eavtov edoacev yernOnvar apxvepEea, 
so Christ also glorified not himself to be made a high priest. See also 
Luke 1:54 72 sctelesam: 12°23, avuevat; 222135. Ps. Sol..2)28, 
39, 40. See Ryle and James, Ps. Sol. p. Ixxxiii. 


376. The Infinitive limiting Adjectives and Adverbs. 
The Infinitive is used with adjectives and adverbs of abzl- 
ity, fitness, readiness, etc., to denote that which one is or is 


not able, fit, or ready to do. HA. 952; G. 1526. 


Mark 1:7; ov ovk eit ixavos KvWas Atoa Tov ivavta TOY brodnpdTwv 
avrov, the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to stoop down and 
unloose. 

2 Tim. 2:2; otrwes txavot écovtat Kat érépovs dvdagat, who shall be able 
to teach others also. 

Rev. 4:11; d&os ef, 5 Kvptos Kat 6 Oeds Hpav, AaBetv THv doEav Kat 
THV TLNV KAL THV dvvapuv, worthy art thou, our Lord and our God, to 
receive the glory and the honor and the power. See also Luke 14:31; 
2)Cor- 12514. 


377. The Infinitive may be used after any adjective to limit 
its application to a particular action. HA. 952; G. 1528. 
Heb. 5:11; wept o8 rodds uiv 6 Adyos Kai Svoepyyvevtos A€yet, 

of whom we have many things to say, and hard of interpretation —a 

felicitous free translation. More literally it would read, concerning 


whom our discourse is much, and hard of interpretation to state, i.e. 
hard to state intelligibly. 


378. The Infinitive limiting Nouns. The Infinitive is 
used with abstract nouns of ability, authority, need, hope, 
etc., to denote that which one has, or has not, abzlity, 
authority, need, etc., to do. Here may also be included 
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the Infinitive after dpa, which implies a necessity. AA. 
952; G@. 1521. 


Matt. 3:14; éyd ypelav exw trd ood BarricOjvat, I have need to be 
baptized of thee. 

John 1:12; édwxev atrots eEovaiav téxva Yeod yeveoOat, to them gave 
he the right to become children of God. 

Rom. 13:11; kat rodro eiddres Tov Kalpov, OTL Wpa non twas e& Varvov 
eyepOnvat, and this, knowing the season, that now it is high time for you 
to awake out of sleep. See also 2 Cor. 10:15; Rev. 9:10. 


379. The Infinitive is also occasionally used after con- 
crete nouns cognate with verbs which take an object In- 
finitive. 


Gal. 5:3; deréryns éoriv dXov Tov vouov monoa, he is a debtor to 
do the whole law. 


380. The Infinitive is used after zpiv or rpiv 7. HA. 
955; G. 1469-1474. 


Mark 14:30; zpiv 7 dis aXéxropa pwvncat tpis pe arapvyoy, before 
the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice. 

John 4:49; Kvpie, katraBnOc rpiv arobavetv To matdiov pov, Sir, come 
down ere my child die. 


381. The use of 7 after mply, which occurs twice in the Iliad, fre- 
quently in Herodotus, and rarely in Attic writers, is well attested in three 
of the thirteen instances in the New Testament in which piv is used 
with the Infinitive, and occurs as a variant in other passages. (. 1474. 


382. As respects the mood which follows mply or mplv 7, New Testa- 
ment usage is the same as that of Post-Homeric Greek in general, in that 
the Infinitive is generally (in the New Testament invariably) used when 
the leading clause is affirmative ; the Subjunctive and Optative occur only 
after a negative leading clause. The Indicative after mpfv which some- 
times occurs in classical Greek, chiefly after a negative leading clause, is 
not found in the New Testament. JA. 924, a; G. 1470. 
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383. The Infinitive used absolutely in a parenthetic clause 
occurs but once in the New Testament. ZA. 956; G. 1534. 


Heb. 7:9: wes é€zos eizety, so to speak. 
’ >) 


384. The Infinitive as Subject. The Infinitive may 
be used as the subject of a finite verb. MA. 949, 959 ; 
GetolT. 

Matt. 3:15; obtw yap mpérov eotiv nylv tAnp@car Tacav OiKaLodvvyy, 
for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness. 

Luke 18:25; etxorwrepov ydp éotw Kdpndrov da Tpyyatos Pedovyns 
ceived Get, for it is easier for a camel to enter in through a needle’s eye. 
See also Mark 3:4; Luke 16:17; 20:22; Gal. 4:18. 

885. The Infinitive with subject accusative sometimes 
stands as the subject of an impersonal verb (doxe?, etc.). Fre- 
quently, however, the personal construction is employed, that 
which is properly the subject of the Infinitive being put in the 
nominative as the subject of the principal verb. But the logi- 
cal relation is the same in either case. HA. 944. 

In the New Testament the personal construction is regularly 
employed with doxe?. 

Acts 17:18; E€vwv datpoviwv doxed Katayyededs civat, he seemeth to be 


a setter forth of strange gods. See also Gal. 2:9; Jas. 1: 26, etc. 


Rem. Concerning the Infinitive as subject of éyévero, see 857, 360. 


386. The Infinitive as Appositive. ‘The Infinitive may 
stand in apposition with a noun or pronoun. HA. 950; 


Geto. 


Jas. 1:27; Opyoxeta xabapa kat dpiavros . . . avtn éortiv, ém- 
/ > \ \ / y al , , A cee 
oxertecOat dppavors Kal xnpas ev TH OAiWe attav, pure religion 
and undefiled .. . is this, to visit orphans and widows in their afjlic- 
tion. See also Acts 15:28; 1 Thess. 4:3. 


387. The Infinitive as Object. The Infinitive may be 
used as the object of a verb. The verbs which are thus 
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limited by an Infinitive are in part such as take a noun or 
pronoun in the accusative as object, in part such as take a 
noun or pronoun in the genitive as object, in part verbs 
which cannot take a noun or pronoun as object but require 
an Infinitive to complete their meaning. HA. 948; G. 
1518, 1519. 


Matt. 19:14; dere ra maidia Kai pip KwAvere atta edXOetv Tpds pe, 
suffer the little children, and forbid them not, to come unto me. 

Mark 12:12; kai é€jrovy aitov Kpatnoa, and they sought to lay hold 
on him. 

Luke 16:3; oxazrew ovk ioxiw, éraitety aicxtvvopat, I have not strength 
to dig; to beg I am ashamed. 

Heb. 7:25; dev cal owlew eis TO mavtedes Sivatat, wherefore also he 
is able to save to the uttermost. See also Matt. 1:19; John 5:18; 
Rom. 14:2; Gal. 3: 2, et freq. 


388. The Infinitive ya/pew in salutations is to be regarded 

as the object of an unexpressed verb of bidding. 

Acts 23:26; KAavédus Avolas Th Kpatloto Hyeuove ByduKe xaipe, 
Claudius Lysias unto the most excellent governor Felix, greeting. 

Jas. 1:1; "Idxwfos . . . tats dwdexa pvdats tals €v TH Svaorope 
xaipew, James .. . to the twelve tribes which are of the Dispersion, 
greeting. 


389. The verbal idea governing the Infinitive is sometimes implied 
rather than expressed. The Infinitive rexe?v in Rev. 12:2 is doubtless an 
object Infinitive governed by the idea of desire implied in the preceding 
participles. The Infinitive YeJoac@a in Acts 5:5 may be regarded as an 
object Infinitive governed by the idea of persuading implied in érAnpwoev 
Thy kapdlay, or as an Infinitive of conceived result. Cf. 870 (c). 


390. The Infinitive in Indirect Discourse. The Infini- 
tive is frequently used in the indirect quotation of asser- 
tions. It is usually the object of a verb of saying or of 
thinking, or the subject of such a verb in the passive 


voice. HA. 946; G. 1522. 
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Mark 12:18; ofrives Aeyovow avacracw py eivat, which say that there is 
no resurrection. 

John 21:25; otd avrov oipar Tov Kocpov xwpyoev TA ypaddopeve. 
BiBrAla, I suppose that even the world itself will not contain the books 
that will be written. 

Heb. 11:5; po yap THs petabecews peuaptipytar evapecTnKevar TH 
dew, for before his translation he had witness borne to him that he 
had been weil-pleasing unto God. See also Luke 2:26; 22:34; 
2446 (7); John 12295 Acts. 16:27; Rom. 15 :8;.2 Tim. 2:18; 
1 John 2:9. : 


Rem. 1. Respecting the force of the tenses of the Infinitive in indirect 
discourse, see 110-114. 


Rem. 2. Respecting the use of negatives with the Infinitive in indirect 
discourse, see 480-482. 


391. The Infinitive occurs frequently as object after verbs 
of hoping, promising, swearing, and commanding, with a force 
closely akin to that of the Infinitive in indirect discourse. 
Such instances are not, however, usually included under that 
head. Cf. 337, and G.MT. 684. 
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392. The prefixing of the article to the Infinitive tends to 
the obscuring of its original dative force, while it emphasizes 
its new substantive character as anoun which can be used in 
any case. Some of the uses of the Infinitive with the article 
differ from those without the article only by the greater em- 
phasis on the substantive character of the form. This is the 
case with its use as subject and object. Others express nearly 
the same relations which were expressed by the Infinitive 
without the article, but with a different thought of the case- 
relation involved. Thus the use of the Infinitive without the 
article after adjectives of fitness, worthiness, etc., doubtless 
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sprang originally from the thought of the Infinitive as a dative. 
The Infinitive with the article after such adjectives is thought 
of as a genitive, as is evident from the use of the article rod. 
The difference in meaning is, however, very slight. Compare 
the English worthy to receive and worthy of receiving. Still 
other uses of the Infinitive with the article are wholly new, 
being developed only after the Infinitive had begun to be used 
with the article. To this class belongs the use of the Infini- 
tive after prepositions. 

Rem. The Infinitive with the article being by means of that article 


practically a declinable noun, the various uses are grouped in the follow- 
ing sections according to cases. 


393. The Infinitive with to as Subject. The Infinitive 
with the article 7d is used as the subject of a finite verb. 
HA. 959; G. 1542. 

Matt. 15:20; ro d€ avizros xepoiv payety od Kowol Tov avOpwror, 


but to eat with unwashen hands defileth not the man. See also Matt. 
20223; Mark 9:10; 12:33;5Rom-14221. 


394. The Infinitive with vo as Object. The Infinitive 
with the article vo is used as the object of a transitive 
verb. This usage is far less common than the object 
Infinitive without the article. HA. 959; G. 1548. 


Acts 25:11; od raparoduat ro amobavety, I refuse not to die. See 
aisoie Cor. 8-115 Phil. 2:6; 


395. The Infinitive with the Article, in Apposition. 
The Infinitive with the article may stand in apposition with 
a preceding noun or pronoun. 

Rom. 4:13; ov yap dua vopov y érayyeXia TO "ABpaip % TO o7ep- 
part avtod, TO KAnpovopov avTov elvat Koopov, for not through the 


law was the promise to Abraham or to his seed, that he should be heir 
of the world. 
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2 Cor. 2:1; ékpwa yap €uavt@ Todvto, TO py wad €v AUT TpOs Dyas 
eNGetv, for I determined this for myself, that I would not come again to 
you with sorrow. See also Rom. 14:13. 


396. The Infinitive with 7a. The Infinitive with the 
article r# is used in classical Greek to express cause, man- 
ner, means. In the New Testament it is used to express 
cause. Its only other use is after the preposition év. HA. 
959; G. 1547. 


2 Cor. 2:13; to pwn evpety pe Titov tov adeApov pov, because I found 
not Titus my brother. 


397. The Infinitive of Purpose with vov. The Infini- 
tive with the article tod is used to express the purpose of 
the action or state denoted by the principal verb. AA. 
960; G. 1548. 


Matt. 2:13; pedrer yap “Hpwdns Cytetv To ratdiov Tod amoX€oat aro, 
for Herod will seek the young child to destroy him. See also Matt. 
24745; luke 2:24, 27; Acts 26: 18% Phil 3: 10, 


Rem. That the Infinitive with rod expresses purpose with substan- 
tially the same force as the simple Infinitive appears from the joining of 
the two together by kai. 


Luke 2: 22, 24; dvyyayov avrov eis “Iepocod\vpa rapactnou TH Kupio, 
\ n an , . 
. Kal Tov dodvvat Ovotav, they brought him up to Jerusalem, to pre- 
sent him to the Lord, and to offer a sacrifice. Cf. also Luke 1:76, 
(Gp as eye 


398. The Infinitive of Result with tod. The Infinitive 
with the article rod is occasionally used in the New Tes- 
tament to express conceived result. Cf. 218 and 369-571. 
Matt. 21:32; tpets d€ iddvres ovde perepwednOnTe VaTEpov TOU TLOTED- 

gat avt@, and ye, when ye saw it, did not even repent afterward, 


so as to believe him. See also Acts 7:19; Rom. 7:3; probably also 
Acta L210 = ef. Gen..3 322: 1952134217, 22; Isa. 52 14. 
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Rem. Meyer takes the Infinitive phrase rod wy etvae in Rom. 7:3 as 
expressing a divine purpose, and adds that 70 with the Infinitive never 
expresses result, not even in Acts 7:19. But this is grammatical purism 
not justified by the evidence. The uniformly telic force of rod with the 
Infinitive can be maintained only by evasive definition or forced inter- 
pretation. 


399. The Infinitive with tod after Adjectives. The 
Infinitive with the article tod is used with such adjectives 
as may be limited by a simple Infinitive. HA. 959; G. 
dost. , CL..376- 


Acts 23:15; €rowot éopev Tod dveXety avrov, we are ready to slay him. 
See also Luke 24: 25. 


400. The Infinitive with tod after Nouns. The Infini- 
tive with the article tod is used to limit nouns. ‘The rela- 
tions thus expressed are very various and are not always 
easy to define exactly. Instances occur not only, as in 
classical Greek, of the objective genitive, but also of the 
genitive of characteristic, the genitive of connection, and 
the appositional genitive. HA. 959; G. 1547. 


Heb. 5:12; waAw yxpetav éxere Tod didaoxew tds, ye have need again 
that some one teach you. 

Luke 2:21; kai dre érAnoOnoav jpepar 6KTo Tov TepLTEpEty avTOY, 
and when eight days were fulfilled for circumcising him. 

Rom. 11:8; édwxev avtois 6 Oeds rvedpa Kkatavvews, 6POadrpors Tod 
pay Br€rev Kal ata TOU pH akovety, God gave them a spirit of stupor, 
eyes that see not, and ears that hear not. See also Luke 1:57, 74; 
2-65) 10419; 21:22: 22): 6s \ Acts 1430" 20:28% Rom. deat 
1 Cor. 9:10; 2 Cor. 8:11; 1 Pet.4:17; cf.Gen. 16:3; 1 Sam. 2:24. 


401. The Infinitive with tod after Verbs that take the 
Genitive. The Infinitive with rod is used as the object of 
verbs which take a noun in the genitive as object, especially 


of verbs of hindering, etc. HA. 959, 968; G. 1547, 1549. 
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Luke 1:9; €Aaxe rod Ovpudoat, it was his lot (prop. he obtained by lot) 
to burn incense. 

2 Cor. 1:8; dare eSaropynOnvar yuas Kat tov Lyv, insomuch that we de- 
spaired even of life. 

Rom. 15:22; 8&0 kat évexorrouny Ta ToAAG TOU eADeivy Tpds pas, 
wherefore also I was hindered these many times from coming to you. 


Gt. Gen. 34 219s" Pssol.2 s 28, 29. 


402. In classical Greek, verbs of hindering are followed by 
three constructions, (a) Infinitive without the article, (0) In- 
finitive with rod, (c) Infinitive with ro. My may be used or 
omitted with the Infinitive without difference of meaning. 
HA. 963; ~G. 1549, fool GMT. 791 (exx.). In the, New 
Testament, all these constructions occur except that with 70 pn. 
pee Matt. 19-14 Rom: tbs 2275 1) Cor, 14°39; Galt a7 - 
Acts 10 : 47. 


403. The Infinitive with 706 uj after verbs of hindering is closely akin 
to the Infinitive of Result. Cf. Luke 24:16; Acts 14:18. 


Rem. Meyer’s interpretation of rod uh émeyvdvac a’rdv in Luke 24: 16 
as expressing a divine purpose (the English translation does not correctly 
represent the meaning of the German original), is not required by New 
Testament usage. The Greek most naturally means, Their eyes were 
held from knowing him. Cf. 398, Rem. 


404. The Infinitive with tod as Subject or Object. 
The Infinitive with rod is used even as the subject of a 
finite verb or as the object of transitive verbs which regu- 
larly take a direct object. This is a wide departure from 
classical usage, and indicates that the sense of the genitive 
character of the article rot before the Infinitive was partly 
lost in later Greek. B. p. 270; WM pp. 411f.; WT. pp. 327 £. 
Acts 27:1; éxpi@y Tov arorXety quads eis THY ItaXLav, it was determined 
that we should sail for Italy. See also Luke 4:10; 5:7; Acts 3:12; 
10 2oe eooeO> 21212525 7205) leSams 12725; Keel. 4:i3)17% 
1 Mace. 3:15. 
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405. The origin of this use of the Infinitive with 706 is perhaps in such 
usages as appear in Luke 17:1; 1 Cor. 16:4; and still more in such as 
that in Luke 4:10. In Luke 17:1 the genitive is apparently suggested 
by the idea of hindering or avoiding in the adjective dvévdexrov; in 
1 Cor. 16:4 it is the adjective &ov which gives occasion to the genitive ; 
but in both cases the Infinitive seems to be logically the subject of the 
copulative verb, the adjective being the predicate. Whether this con- 
struction represents the thought in the mind of the writer, or whether 
the expression is rather to be regarded as an impersonal one, the Infini- 
tive being dependent on the predicate adjective, cannot with confidence 
be decided. Such usages as Luke 4:10 and 5:7 doubtless owe their 
origin to the same mental process by which a clause introduced by iva 
came to stand as the object of a verb of exhorting. Ps. Sol. 2:28 com- 
pared with Luke 12:45 is also suggestive. It is doubtless the idea of 
hindering in ypovifw that gives rise to the genitive in the former passage ; 
in the latter the Infinitive is a direct object. 


406. The Infinitive with the Article governed by 
Prepositions. The Infinitive with the article rd, Tod, To 
is governed by prepositions. MA. 959; G. 1546. 

The prepositions so used in the New Testament are: 
with the accusative, dca, e’s, weTa, pos; with the genitive, 
avi, dua, évexev, ws, po; With the dative, év. 


Mark 4:6; kat dua TO py éxew pilav €EnpavOn, and because it had no 
root, it withered away. 

1 Thess. 3:5; érepia eis TO yv@vat THY riot por, I sent that I might 
know your faith. 

Mark 14:28; dAAG pera TO eyepOnval pe mpoatw ipas eis THV Tarte 
Aaiav, howbeit, after I am raised up, I will go before you into Galilee. 

Matt. 6:13; mpocéyxere [8€] THY dtkatoovvnv ipOv pa ToLeiy €umpooOev 
tov avOpirwv zpos TO Oeabnvat avrois, take heed that ye do not your 
righteousness before men, to be seen of them. 

Gal. 3:23; mpd tov de eXOety THv micTw bird vomov EdpovpovpcBa, but 
before faith came, we were kept in ward under the law. 

Luke 24:51; xat éyévero év TO evdoyely avtov avtots dueotn am 
avtav, and it came to pass, while he blessed them, he parted from them. 


407. These prepositions vary greatly in frequency in the 
New Testament. Eis occurs with the Infinitive about sixty 
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times; évy nearly fifty; da twenty-four; pera fifteen; zpos 
twelve; zpé nine; each of the others once. Concerning other 
prepositions used with the Infinitive by classical writers, see 
G.MT. 800-802. 


408. A:d governing the Infinitive with 7é denotes cause, and is nearly 
equivalent to dre or di67e With the Indicative, differing in that the Infini- 
tive gives in itself no indication of the time of the action. 


Jas. 4:2,3; ovx éyere dia TO py airetoOor tuas: airetre Kai ov Aap- 
ey) X pal p 
Bavere, uote kak@s aiteiobe, ye have not, because ye ask not. Ye 
ask, and receive not, because ye ask amiss. 


In Mark 5:4 é:aé with the Infinitive expresses the evidence rather than 
the cause strictly so called. 


409. Eis governing the Infinitive with +6 most commonly expresses 
purpose. It is employed with special frequency by Paul, but occurs also 
in Heb., 1 Pet., and Jas. 


Rom. 8:29; dru ovs mpoéyva, Kat mpowpirev cvppoppovs Tis €ixdvos 
TOD ViOd avTOD, Eis TO Eval AVTOV TpwTOTOKOV ev TOAXOIS ade ois, 
for whom he foreknew, he also foreordained to be conformed to the 
image of his Son, that he ech be the first-born oiled many brethren. 
ie alsopRom: Alls 3s 265 7 74 phe 2 Phal. 10.2 Feb: 

ii das: dss t ae 3:7 


410. Eis with the Infinitive is also used, like the a Infinitive, to 
represent an indirect object. Cf. 368. 


1 Cor. 11:22; pa) yap oikias ovK éxere eis TO EoOiew Kat rive, what ? 
have ye not housés to eat and to drink in? See also Matt. 20:19; 
2652 


411. Eis with the Infinitive also expresses tendency, measure of effect, 
or result, conceived or actual. 


Heb. 11:3; aiorer voodpev katynpticbat Tovs aidvas pyyate Geod, eis 
TO py eK Hatvonevwv TO BAEropmEvov yeyovevat, by faith we under- 
stand that the worlds have been framed by the word of God, so that 
what is seen hath not been made out of things which do appear. See 
also Rom. 12:3; 2 Cor.8:6; Gal. 3:17; 1 Thess. 2:16. 
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Eis 76 éc Oley in 1 Cor. 8:10 either expresses measure of effect or is the 
indirect object of ofxodounOjcerar. His 7d eivae avrov’s dvarodoyyTous in 
Rom. 1:20 might appropriately be interpreted as expressing purpose but 
for the causal clause which follows. This clause could be joined to an 
expression of purpose only by supposing an ellipsis of some such expres- 
sion as kal ovrws eiciv, and seems therefore to require that els 76 eivar be 
interpreted as expressing result. 


Rem. Meyer’s dictum (see on Rom. 1:20) that e’s with the articular 
Infinitive is always telic, is, like his similar dictum respecting ro with 
the Infinitive, a case of grammatical purism, not justified by the evidence. 


412. Eis with the Infinitive is also used, like iva with the Subjunctive, 
or the simple Infinitive, as the direct object of verbs of exhorting, etc. 
1 Thess) 2:7 125.3710), Thess. :2% 2. 


413. Eis with the Infinitive is still further used, like the simple Infini- 
tive, to limit an adjective, as in Jas. 1: 19, or a noun, as in Phil. 1: 23. 


414, IIpés governing the Infinitive with ré usually expresses purpose ; 
it is occasionally used with the sense, with reference to. 


Matt. 6:1; arpocéyere [de] tiv duxatocivnv ipaov pH mroveiv eurpoobev 
Tov avOpwirwr,mpos TO Oeabjvat avtois, but take heed that ye do not 
your righteousness before men, to be seen of them. 

Matt. 26:12; Badrotoa yap attn TO pipov TovTo ext TOd GwpaTOs LOU 
Tpos TO evTadiagat pe €erroinoev, for in that she poured this ointment 
upon my body, she did it to prepare me for burial. See also Matt. 
9:28; 18:30; 2Cor.3:138; Eph. 6:11, etc. (purpose); Luke 18:1 
(reference). 


415. °Ev governing the Infinitive with r@ is most commonly temporal, 
but occasionally expresses other relations, such as manner, means, or 
content. This construction is especially frequent in Luke and Acts. 
Luke 8:5; kat €v To o7eipew avrov Oo pev Execev Tapa THV Odov, and 

as he sowed, some fell by the way side. 

Acts 3:26; iptv rp@tov dvactnoas 6 Oeds Tov raida avTod améaTetrev 
avTov evAoyotvtTa ipas ev TO drootpedew ExagTov aro TOV ToVN- 
plov [vpov], unto you first God, having raised up his Servant, sent him 
to bless you, in turning away every one of you from your iniquities. 
See also Luke 1:8; Acts 9:3; 11:15; Ps. Sol. 1:1 (temporal); 
Luke 12:15; Acts 4:30; Heb. 2:8; 3:12,15; Ps. Sol. 1:3; Gen. 
19 : 165 84:15. 
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416. The force of the other prepositions used with the Infinitive 
scarcely needs special definition, the meaning of each being in general 
the same as that of the same preposition governing nouns. Respecting 
the force of the tenses after prepositions, see 104-109. 


417. Concerning the Infinitive without the article governed by prepo- 
sitions, see G.MT. 805, and cf. Gen. 10:19. The Infinitive yivec@ac in 
Acts 4:30, which is by R.V. taken as the object of 64s is more probably 
governed by the preposition év. It is however not strictly without the 
article, the 7@ which precedes éxretvey belonging in effect also to ylvec@ar. 


THE PARTICIPLE. 


418. The Participle is a verbal adjective, sharing in part 
- the characteristics of both the verb and the adjective. As a 
verb it has both tense functions and functions which may be 
designated as modal functions, being analogous to those which 
in the case of verbs in the Indicative, Subjunctive, or Optative 
belong to the mood. For the proper understanding of a par- 
ticiple, therefore, it is necessary to consider (a) The grammat- 
ical agreement, (>) The use of the tense, and (c) The logical 
force or modal function. The first and second of these have 
already been treated, grammatical agreement in 116, the uses 
of the tenses in 118-156. It remains to consider the logical 
force or modal function of the participle. From the point of 
view of the interpreter this is usually the matter of most 
importance. 


419. In respect to logical force, participles may be classified 
as Adjective, Adverbial, and Substantive. 


Rem. 1. The terminology here employed for the classification of parti- 
ciples differs somewhat from that commonly employed. It is adopted 
substantially from the article of Professor Wm. Arnold Stevens, ‘* On 
the Substantive Use of the Greek Participle’’ in 7..A.P.A. 1872. The 
Adjective Participle corresponds nearly to the Attributive Participle © 
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as treated in G. and HA., the Adverbial Participle to the Circum- 
stantial Participle, and the Substantive Participle to the Supplementary 
Participle. 


Rem. 2. Respecting the use of the negatives uy and od with partici- 
ples, see 485. 


THE ADJECTIVE PARTICIPLE. 


420. The Adjective Participle limits its subject directly 
and exclusively. It attributes the action which it denotes 
to the subject as a quality or characteristic, or assigns the 
subject to the class marked by that action. HA. 965; G. 
1559. 


Acts 10:1, 2; dvjp dé Tis év Kaicapia évopare Kopvyduos, éxatovtap- 
xXns €k omeipys THS KaAovpEevyns “Iradixys, eboeBns Kal Poovpevos 
tov Oedov atv TavTi TH oiKw abTov, ToLdy eXEnuoo’vas TOAAGS TO 
Aad Kal dedpevos TOd Geod dia mavTds, now there was a certain man 
in Cesarea, Cornelius by name, a centurion of a band called the 
Italian band, a devout man and one that feared God with all his house, 
who gave much alms to the people and prayed to God alway. The 
four participles in this sentence are all Adjective Participles, de- 
scribing their subject. This is especially clear in the case of doov- 
pevos, Which is joined by kai to the adjective evaeBys. For other 
similar examples see Col. 1:21; Jas. 2:15; see also examples 
under the following sections. 


421. The Adjective Participle may be used attributively or 
predicatively. When used attributively it may be either re- 
strictive or explanatory. 


422. The Restrictive Attributive Participle. An at- 
tributive Adjective Participle may be used to define or 
identify its subject, pointing out what person or thing is 
meant. It is then equivalent to a restrictive relative clause. 


Cf. 295. 
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John 6:50; ovrds éorw 6 dptos 6 ek Tod oipavod KaTtaBaivwr, this is 
the bread which cometh down out of heaven. 

Jude 17; prjoOnre Tov fpynudtwv Tey TpoElpyuevwv bd TOV droo- 
TOAWY TOU KUpioV MOV ‘Incod Xpiorov, remember the words which 
have been spoken before by the apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


423. The subject of the Restrictive Attributive Participle is 
often omitted. The participle is then an Adjective Participle 
used substantively. Such a participle usually has the article, 
but not invariably. HA. 966; G. 1560. 

Matt. 10:37; 6 diddy rarepa 7 pytépa t7ep ene ovK eat pov aékuos, 
he that loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy of me. 

Acts 5:14; xpoceriOevto muotevovtes TH Kupio TAYOn avOpOv TE Kat 
YUVALKOY, believers were added to the Lord, multitudes both of men and 
women. 

Acts 10:35; dX ev ravti Ova 6 PoBovpevos aitov Kal épyalopevos 
duxalocvvnv OEKTOs aiT@ éoriv, but in every nation he that feareth 
him, and worketh righteousness, is acceptable to him. 

Rey. 1:3; praxdpios 6 dvaywookwv Kal ot dkovovTes Tos AOYoUS TIS 
mpopyteias Kal TnpovvTes TA ev aiTH yeypappeva, blessed is he that 
readeth, and they that hear the words of the prophecy, and keep the 
things which are written therein. 


424. A noun without the article, or an indefinite pronoun, is 
sometimes limited by a participle with the article. The article 
in this case does not make the noun strictly definite. The 
person or thing referred to is placed within the class charac- 
terized by the action denoted by the participle, and the atten- 
tion is directed to some one or to certain ones of that class, 
who are not, however, more specifically identified. Nearly the 
same meaning is expressed by a participle without the article, 
or on the other hand by a relative clause limiting an indefinite 
substantive. For classical examples of this usage see WW. p. 
136; WT. pp. 109 f. 

Col. 2:8; Brerere py Tis tyas €orat 6 cvdAayayav da THs ptAogo- 
dias, take heed lest there shall be any one that maketh spoil of you 

through his philosophy. See also Acts 5:17; 10:41; Gal. 1:7. 
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425. A neuter participle with the article is sometimes 
equivalent to an abstract noun. It is then limited by a geni- 
tive like any other abstract noun. HA. 966, b.; G. 1562. 
Phil. 3:8; dia To drepexyov THs yvwoews Xpicrod “Incov tod Kvpiov 

pov, because of the excellency [superiority] of the knowledge of Christ 

Jesus my Lord. See also the similar use of neuter adjectives in 

Rom. 2: 4; 1 Cor.-1:25; Phil. 4:5; Heb. 6:17. Wi. pp. 294 4.; 

WT. pp. 234 f. 


426. The Explanatory Attributive Participle. An 
attributive Adjective Participle may be used to describe a 
person or thing already known or identified. It is then 
equivalent to an explanatory relative clause. Cf. 295. 


2 Tim. 1: 8,9; xara dvvapuv Geov, Tod GadoavTos UaGs Kal KadécavTos 
KAnoet ayia, according to the power of God; who saved us, and called 
us with a holy calling. 

1 Thess. 1:10; “Inootv rov pudpevov Huas ék THS Opyns THs épxouerns, 
Jesus, which delivereth us from the wrath to come. In this example 
pvouevov is explanatory, épyouévns is restrictive. See also Acts 
20: o2> Heb: 7:9. 


427. An Attributive Participle when used to limit a noun 
which has the article, stands in the so-called attributive posi- 
tion, z.e. between the article and the noun, or after an article 
following the noun; but when the participle is limited by an 
adverbial phrase, this phrase may stand between the article 
and the noun, and the participle without the article follow the 
noun. It thus results that all the following orders are possi- 
ble: 

(1) article, participle, modifier of the participle, noun ; 

(2) art., mod., part., noun ; 

(3) art., mod., noun, part. ; 

(4) art., part., noun, mod. ; 

(5) art., noun, art., mod., part. ; 
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(6) art., noun, art., part., mod. See Professor Charles Short’s 
essay on The Order of Words in Attic Greek Prose, in Yonge’s 
English-Greek Lexicon, pp. xlix. f.; A. 464, 8; HA. 667, a 


Acts 13:32; kat qpets twas evayyeAlopnefa tiv mpds Tos maTépas 
erayyeriav yevouevnv, and we bring you good tidings of the promise 
made unto the fathers. See also Acts 12:10; 26:4,6; Heb. 2:2; 
and especially Rom. 2:27, where 4 €k dicews akpoBvotia Tov vomov 
teXovoa should doubtless be rendered, the uncircumcision which 


by nature fulfils the law (cf. v. 14). 


428. An Attributive Participle equivalent to a relative 
clause, may like a relative clause convey a subsidiary idea of 
cause, purpose, condition, or concession (cf. 294, 296 ff., 317 
ff.). It then partakes of the nature of both the Adjective 
Participle and the Adverbial Participle. Cf. 434. 

Rom. 3:5; pa ddtkos 6 beds 6 éripepwv tiv dpyyv, is God unright- 
eous, who [ese he] visiteth with wrath ? 

Matt. 10:39; 0 evpay THY yoxny avTou amoAcoe aityv, Kal 6 amoXeE- 
cas Tiv Wuxny avTov evexev €uov etpyoe aityv, he that findeth his 


life shall lose it, and he that loseth his life for my sake shall find tt. 
See also vss. 37, 40, 41; cf. vss. 38, 42, and Luke 14: 26. 


429. The Predicative Adjective Participle. <A parti- 
ciple may be used as the predicate of the verb ecw or other 
copulative verb. 

Matt. 3:15; otrw yap mpérov éotlvy uty tANpooo Tacav diKaLocvvny, 
for thus it is becoming for us to fulfil all righteousness. 
Gal. 1:22; nunv 6€ dyvooipevos TO TpoTwTH Tals ExkAnTials TIS 

Tovdatas, and I was unknown by face unto the churches of Judea. 
Rey. 1:18; kat éyevounv vexpos kat idod Cav eipt eis Tovs aidvas Tov 

aiwyvwy, and I became dead, and behold, I am alive for evermore. 


430. The Predicative Participle always stands in the so- 
called predicative position, @.e. not in attributive position, 


which is between the article and its noun or after an article 
following the noun. Cf. 427. 
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431. Under the head of the Predicative Participle belong 
those Present and Perfect Participles which, with the Present, 
Imperfect, and Future of the verb, form periphrastic Presents, 
Imperfects, Perfects, Pluperfects, Futures, and Future Perfects. 
Cf. 20, 34, 71, 84, 91,97; GMT. 45, 830, 831; B. pp. 308-313; 
S. pp. 131 ff. See Rev. 1:18; Matt. 27:33; Mark 2:18; Luke 
P22; 13:10; Jassb eg or. 973; Luke 2: 26; Johns 
Matt. 18:18. 


432. To the Greek mind there was doubtless a distinction 
of thought between the participle which retained its adjective 
force and its distinctness from the copula, and that which 
was so joined with the copula as to be felt as an element 
of a compound tense-form. This distinction can usually be 
perceived by us; yet in the nature of the case there will 
occur instances which it will be difficult to assigm with cer- 
tainty to one class or the other. Since, moreover, an Adjec- 
tive Participle used substantively without the article may 
stand in the predicate, this gives rise to a third possibility. 
A participle without the article standing in the predicate is 
therefore capable of three explanations : 


(a) It may be an Attributive Participle used substantively. 
So probably 


Mark 10:22; qv yap éxwv Ktypata moda, for he was one that had 
great possessions. See also John 18: 30. 


(>) It may be a Predicative Participle retaining its adjec- 
tive force. So probably the examples under 429, especially 
Gal. 1: 22. 


(c) It may form with the copula a periphrastie verb-form. 


a lal lal ne 
Luke 5:17; Kat é€yevero év pid Tov HyepOv Kal airos nv diwWacKwr, 
and it came to pass on one of those days that he was teaching. 
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433. An Adjective Participle used substantively with the 
article may of course occur as a predicate with a copula. This, 
however, is not properly a Predicative Participle. The presence 
of the article makes its use as a noun easily evident. The 
participle without the article may be as really substantive 
(452, a), but is not so easily distinguished as such. 


Luke 7:19; od e@& 6 épxopuevos; art thou he that cometh? See also 
Luke 16:15; 22:28. 


THE ADVERBIAL PARTICIPLE. 


434. The Adverbial Participle logically modifies some 
other verb of the sentence in which it stands, being equiva- 
lent to an adverbial phrase or clause denoting time, condi- 
tion, concession, cause, purpose, means, manner, or attend- 
ant circumstance. HA. 969; G. 1563. Thus we find: 


435. The Adverbial Participle of Time, equivalent to 
a temporal clause. 


Luke 24:36; ratra d€ aitav AaAotvTwv aitds EoTy ev péeow aiTay, 
and as they spake these things, he himself stood in the midst of them. 
John 16:8; kat €AOwv éxelvos edAeySer Tov Kocpov, and he, when he is 

come, will convict the world. 


436. The Adverbial Participle of Condition, equiva- 
lent to a conditional clause. 


Heb. 2:3; m@s ipets exhev&ducba tyAtkavrns dpedyjoavtes owrnpias, 
how shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation ? 

1 Tim. 4:4; ore wav xtiopa Oeod Kadov, kal ovdev aroBXAnTov peta 
evxaplotias AapBavopuevov, for every creature of God is good, and 
nothing is to be rejected, if it be received with thanksgiving. See also 
ie Cor, 102 29)-SGal..6 39. 
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437. The Adverbial Participle of Concession, equiva- 
lent to a concessive clause. The concessive force is some- 
times emphasized by prefixing xaiwep or xat ye to the 
participle. 

Acts 13:28; kat pndepiav airiay Bavarov eipovtes ytycavto IeAGarov 
dvaipeOjnvar adtov, and though they found no cause of death in him, 
yet asked they of Pilate that he should be slain. 

Heb. 5:8; xatrep Ov vids, euabev ab wv exabev Thy draKony, though 


he was a Son, yet he learned obedience by the things which he suffered. 
See also Matt. 14:9; Mark 4:31; Acts 17: 27. 


438. A concessive participle refers to a fact which is 
unfavorable to the occurrence of the event denoted by the 
principal verb. Cf. 278. It should be distinguished from the 
participle which is merely antithetical. A participle denoting 
accompanying circumstance, or even condition or cause, may 
be antithetical. See 1 Cor. 4:12, diwxdpevor dvexouefa; 2 Cor. 
Beek ato. 


439. The Adverbial Participle of Cause, equivalent 
to a causal clause. 

Col. 1:3, 4; evyapicrotpev TO Ged . . . akovoavTes THY TicTW byov ev 
Xpiotd “Inood, we give thanks to God .. . having heard (because 
we have heard) of your faith in Christ Jesus. 

1 Tim. 4:8; 7 d& edoeBeaca pos ravta OpérAWos eoTiv, erayyediav 
éxovoa Cwns THs viv Kal THS pweAAOVENs, but godliness is profitable 
for all things, having promise of the life which now is, and of that which 
is to come. See also Matt. 2:3, 10; Acts 9: 26. 


440. ‘Os prefixed to a Participle of Cause implies that the 
action denoted by the participle is supposed, asserted, or pro- 
fessed by some one, usually the subject of the principal verb, 
to be the cause of the action of the principal verb. The 
speaker does not say whether the supposed or alleged cause 
actually exists. JA. 978; G. 1574. 
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1 Cor. 4:18; ws py epXopevov S€ pov mpds tuas ehvowOyodv tives, 
but some are puffed up, as though I were not coming to you, i.e. be- 
cause (as they suppose) [ am not coming. See also Acts 23:15, 
20:27 1303: 28: 19+ Ret. 4:12. 


441. The origin of this idiom is probably in a clause of manner con- 
sisting of ws and a finite verb, the latter modified by a Participle of Cause. 
Thus koAdfes we Ws Kaxotroijoarvta, you punish me as having done evil, i.e. 
you punish me because, as you aliege, I have done evil, may have its 
origin in such a sentence as KoAd (ers we Ws KoAd fers TiVd KaKOTOLHTAYTA, YOU 
punish me, as you punish one who has (or because he has) done evil. Yet 
it is not to be supposed that the Greek any more than the English required 
the supplying of a finite verb after ws. Such phrases in classical Greek 
or in the New Testament are, as they stand and without the addition of 
other words, expressions of cause, the use of ws indicating that the phrase 
describes the opinion or assertion of the subject of the sentence rather 
than of the speaker. 


442. The Adverbial Participle of Purpose, equivalent 
to a final clause. This is usually, but not invariably, in 
the Future tense. 

Acts 8:27; [os] €AnAVOa zpookvvycuv eis “Iepovcadjp, who had come 


to Jerusalem to worship. 
Acts 3:26; aréoreiXev avrov evAoyotvTa tas, he sent him to bless you. 


443. The Adverbial Participle of Means. This can- 
not usually be resolved into a clause. 
Matt. 6:27; ris d& && tydv pepipvdv Svvatac mpoobeivar éxi tHv 


WAtKiay avTod mHXvv eva, and which of you by being anxious can 
add one cubit unto his stature? See also Acts 16:16; Heb. 2: 18. 


444, The Adverbial Participle of Manner, describing 
the manner in which the action denoted by the verb is 
done. | 


Acts 2:13; érepor dé duayAevalovres EAeyov, but others mocking said. 
See also Luke 19: 48. 
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445. The manner of an action is frequently expressed by 
ws With the participle. 


Mark 1:22; jv yap diddoxwv avtovs ws éfovoiav exwv Kal ovx ds of 
ypapparets, for he taught them as one having authority, and not as the 
scribes. 

1 Cor. 9:26; ovtws tuxtetw ws ovK dépa d€pwv, so fight I as not bea - 
ing the air. 

2 Cor. 5:20; ixép Xpiorod ovy rpecBevouey ws Tod od rapaxadodv- 
tos Ot Hpav, we are ambassadors therefore on behalf of Christ, as 
though God were intreating by us. 


446. When ws with the participle is used to express manner, the parti- 
ciple itself may be either an Adjective Participle used substantively or an 
Adverbial Participle of Manner. The origin of such expressions is doubt- 
less, in either case, in a clause of manner consisting of ws and a finite verb 
similar to the principal verb, the participle being either the subject of 
such a verb or an adverbial (or other) limitation of it. Thus d:ddoKxe: ws 
éxwv éfouclay is equivalent to diddoKxe: ws éxwv efovelav diddoKer, he teaches 
as one having authority teaches, or diddoKe ws Tis diddoKe Exwv efovclar, he 
teaches as one teaches having authority. Yet in neither case is it to be 
supposed that the Greek, any more than the English, required the sup- 
plying of a finite verb after ws. The phrase as it stood was an expres- 
sion of manner. That the participle, however, was in some cases still 
felt as a substantive (Adjective Participle used substantively) seems 
probable from its being used correlatively with an adjective or noun and 
from the occasional use of the participle with the article. See Mark 1: 22 
above; also 1 Cor. 7:25; 2 Cor. 6:9, 10; 1 Pet. 2:16; and cf. Mark 
6:34; Luke 22:26, 27. That this is not always the case, but that the 
participle itself is sometimes adverbial is evident from such cases as 2 Cor. 
5:20 (see above, 445). 


447. The participle expressing manner or means often 
denotes the same action as that of the principal verb, deserib- 
ing it from a different point of view. In this case the participle 
is as respects its tense a (Present or Aorist) Participle of 
Identical Action (cf. 120; 139), while as respects its modal 
function it is a participle of manner or means. 


= 
. 
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Acts 5:30; 6 Oeds trav matépwv Audv ryepev “Incotv, ov dpeis 
duexeipicacbe KpenaoavTes Emi EvAov, the God of our fathers raised 
up Jesus, whom ye slew by hanging him on a tree. See also Acts 
De22° LOmods Mimo s 21. 


448, In quotations from the Old Testament a participle is 
sometimes placed before a personal form of the same verb. 
The idiom arises from an imitation of the Hebrew construction 
with the Infinitive Absolute. The force of the participle is 
im general intensive. 7.28, 3,2; 8B. pp. dlot.; WAL pp: 
445 f.; WT. pp. 304 f. 


Heb. 6:14; evrAoyav evAoynow ce kal TAnOivov TANnOvVO Ge, blessing 
I will bless thee, and multiplying I will multiply thee. 


449. The Adverbial Participle of Attendant Cirecum- 
stance. 


Mark 16:20; éxelvor d€ e€eAOovTes ExnpvEav TavTaxov, ToD Kuplov 
ouvepyovvtos Kal tov Adyov BeBatovvtos, and they went forth and 
preached everywhere, the Lord working with them and confirming the 
word. : 

Luke 4:15; kal avros éd/dacKev év tals cvvaywyats avtav, doéato- 
pevos t70 TavtTwv, and he taught in their synagogues, being glorified 
of all. 

Acts 15:22; rore édofe trols drocroXos Kal Tots mpecBurépols . . . 
exrekapevous avopas €€ avtav méupae eis “Avtidxeav, then it seemed 
good to the apostles and the elders. . . to choose men out of their com- 
pany and send them to Antioch. 

Acts 18:18; 6 d€ IlatAos . . . é€erAet eis THY Supiav, Kal olv avTo 
IIpioxiAAa Kai “AxvdAas, Ketpayevos ev Kevypeats tiv Kehadyv, and 
Paul . . . sailed thence for Syria, and with him Priscilla and Aquila ; 
having shorn his head in Cenchree. 

2 Tim. 4:11; Mapxov avadaBov aye peta ceavtov, take Mark and 
bring him with thee. See also Luke 5:7; 11:7. 


450. The term “‘attendant’’ as used above does not define the tem- 
poral relation of the participle to the verb, but the logical relation. The 
action of a Participle of Attendant Circumstance may precede the action 
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of the principal verb, accompany it, or even follow it. But as respects 
logical relation, it is presented merely as an accompaniment of the action 
of the verb. It does not, e.g., define the time or the cause, or the means 
of the action of the principal verb, but simply prefixes or adds an asso- 
ciated fact or conception. It is thus often equivalent to a codrdinate verb 
with xai. Though grammatically not an independent element of the 
sentence, the participle in such cases becomes in thought assertive, 
hortatory, optative, imperative, etc., according to the function of the 
principal verb. 

The position of the Participle of Attendant Circumstance with refer- 
ence to the verb is not determined by any fixed rules, but by the order 
of the writer’s thought, this being in turn governed of course to a certain 
extent by the order of the events. If the action of the participle is ante- 
cedent to that of the verb, the participle most commonly precedes the verb, 
but not invariably. Such a participle is usually in the Aorist tense (134), 
but occasionally in the Present (127). If the action of the participle is 
simultaneous with that of the verb, it may either precede or follow the 
verb, more frequently the latter. It is of course in the Present tense 
(119). If the action of the participle is subsequent to that of the princi- 
pal verb, it almost invariably follows the verh, the tense of the participle 
being determined by the conception of the action as respects its progress. 
The instances of this last-named class are not frequent in the New Testa- 
ment and are perhaps due to Aramaic influence. Cf. 119, Rem.; 146. 


451. The various relations of time, cause, manner, etc., being 
not expressed, but implied by the participle, cases arise in 
which it is impossible to assign the participle unquestionably 
to any one of the above heads. Indeed, more than one of these 
relations may be implied by the same participle. 


452. Tur Genitive ApsotutTe. An Adverbial Participle 
inay stand in agreement with a noun or pronoun in the geni- 
tive without grammatical dependence upon any other part of 
the sentence, the two constituting a genitive absolute phrase 
and expressing any of the adverbial relations enumerated in 
435-449. HA. 970, 971; G. 1568. 
tom. 9:1; ddrAjbeav Acyw ev Xprord, ov Wevdouat, cvvpaptvpovons 

pow THS TvveldnoEeds pov ev mvevpate ayiw, I say the truth in Christ, 

I lie not, my conscience bearing witness with me in the Holy Ghost. 

See also John 8: 30; Acts 12:18; 18:20. 
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453. The noun or pronoun of the genitive absolute phrase regularly 
refers to a person or thing not otherwise mentioned in the sentence. 
Occasionally, however, this principle is violated, and the genitive phrase 
may even refer to the subject of the sentence. ‘This irregularity is some- 
what more frequent in the New Testament than in classical Greek. JHA. 
972, d.; G.MT. 850. See Matt.1:18; Acts 22:17, and other examples in 
B. pp. 315 f. 


454. A participle in the genitive absolute occasionally stands alone 
without an accompanying noun or pronoun, when the person or thing 
referred to is easily perceived from the context. HA. 972, a.; G. 1568; 
G.MT. 848. See Luke 12:36; Rom. 9:11. 


455. The Adverbial Participle always stands in the so-called 
predicative position, ¢7.e. not in attributive position, which is 
between the article and its noun or after an article following 
the noun. Cf. 427. 


THE SUBSTANTIVE PARTICIPLE. 


456. The Substantive Participle is employed as itself 
the name of an action. It thus performs a function which * 
is more commonly discharged by the Infinitive. HA. 980- 
984; G. 1578-1593. 


457. The Substantive Participle as Subject. The 
Substantive Participle may be used as an integral part of 
the subject of a verb, the action which it denotes being 
itself an essential part of that of which the predicate is 


affirmed. 


Matt. 6:16; drws havGow Tots avOpwros vnotedvovres, that they may 
be seen of men to fast. (Not only they, but their fasting, is to be seen.) 

Acts 5:42; ov« éxavovto didacKovTes Kal evayyeALCopevor TOV XpLOTOV 
‘Inootv, they ceased not teaching and preaching Jesus as the Christ. 
See also Matt. 1:18, éyovoa; Mark 6:2, ywouevor; Luke 5:4, 
Aador. 
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458. The Substantive Participle as Object. The Sub- 
stantive Participle may be used as an integral part of the 
object of a transitive verb. This occurs especially after 
verbs of perception, the action denoted by the participle 
being itself that which one perceives. 

Luke 8:46; éyw yap éyvwv divayv e&eAnAvOviay am éuod, for I per- 
ceived power to have gone out of me. 


John 7:32; nKxovoay ot Papicaior Tov oxAov yoyyvlovtos, the Pharisees 
heard the multitude murmuring. 


459. With verbs of finishing, ceasing, etc., the Substantive 
Participle agrees grammatically with the subject of the verb. 
Since, however, certain of these verbs are transitive, the 
action denoted by the participle must in these cases be re- 
garded as logically the object of the verb. 

Matt. 11:1; ore éréXevev 6 “Inoots diatacowy Tols dwoexa pabyrais 


avtov, when Jesus had finished commanding his twelve disciples. Cf. 
Matt. 13:53; see also Luke 7 : 45. 


460. Tue SupsTANTIVE PARTICIPLE IN INDIRECT DIscouRSE. 
A Substantive Participle forming a part of the object of a verb 
is sometimes equivalent to a clause of indirect discourse. 

1 John 4:2; wav rvedpa 6 dpodroyel “Incotv Xpiorov ev capkt éAn- 

Avoora €x Tov Oeod eoriv, every spirit which confesseth that Jesus 


Christ has come in the flesh is of God. See also Luke 4:23; 

Acts 7:12; 8:28; 3 John 4. 

461. The Substantive Participle as a Limiting Gen- 
itive. The Substantive Participle may be used as an 
integral part of a genitive limiting phrase. 

John 4:39; modXoi exicrevoay cis avtov Tov YapapertOv dua Tov AGyov 

THS YyvvatKos paptupovons, many of the Samaritans believed on him 

because of the word of the woman testifying, i.e. of the woman’s testi- 


mony. See also Heb. 8:9; and ef. Jos. Ant. 10. 4. 2, where a Sub- 
stantive Participle occurs after a preposition. 
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462. The Substantive Participle, like the Adverbial Parti- 
ciple, always stands in the so-called predicative position. Cf. 
455, and 427. 


463. The Substantive Participle must be carefully distin- 
guished from the Adjective Participle used substantively. 
The latter designates the doer of an action, the former the 
action itself. ‘In the one it is the adjective force of the word 
which is substantivized, in the other, the verbal force.” See 
Stevens, u.s., 419, Rem. 1. 


THE USE OF NEGATIVES WITH VERBS. 


464. In the use of the simple negatives ov and py and 
their compounds, ovd¢, ovde’s, ovte, ovdkeTt, pyde, pndeis, pyre, 
pnxert, etc., as also of the double negatives od wy and py oi, 
New Testament Greek conforms in the main to classical 
usage, yet exhibits several important variations. The fol- 
lowing sections exhibit the essential features of New Testa- 
ment usage in comparison with that of classical writers; 
rarer and more delicate classical usages which have no 
analogies in New Testament usage are not mentioned; state- 
ments which are not restricted to classical or New Testament 
usage are to be understood as referring to both. What is 
said respecting the simple negatives ot and py applies in 
general also to their respective compounds when standing 
alone. 


NEGATIVES WITH THE INDICATIVE. 


465. The Indicative in an independent declaratory sentence 
regularly takes od as its negative. HA. 1020; G. 1608. 


y > > , 
John 1:11; es ra Uda HAOev, Kat ot (dit airov ov mapeAaBor, he 
came unto his own, and they that were his own received him not. 


Rem. On the use of negatives in later Greek, see Gild., Encroach- 
ments of uw on ov in later Greek, in A.J. P. I. pp. 46 ff. 
178 
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466. In classical Greek, the Future Indicative used to ex- 
press a prohibition sometimes has ov, sometimes py. HA. 
844; G.MT. 69, 70. | 

In the New Testament a Prohibitory Future takes ov. 


Matt. 6:5; Kat orav mpocevynobe, ovk éxecbe ois ot troxpitat, and 
when ye pray, ye shall not be as the hypocrites. 


467. In questions that can be answered affirmatively or 
negatively, ov is used with the Indicative to imply that an 
affirmative answer is expected; wy to imply that a negative 
answer 1s expected. HA. 1015; G. 1603. 


Matt. 13:55; ovx ovTds éotw 6 Tov TEKTOVOS vids, is not this the car- 
penter’s son? 
J h A ia] Avie / (Ces / \ + 4) 2 \ > , 
ohn 7:51; py 0 vowos nuov Kpivee Tov avUpwrov €av py aKovoy 
TpOTov Tap avTov, doth our law judge a man, except it first hear from 
himself ? 


468. In Rom. 10:18, 19; 1 Cor. 9:4, 5; 11:22, pa od is 
used in rhetorical questions equivalent to affirmative state- 
ments. Each negative has, however, its own proper force, 
ov making the verb negative, and py implying that a negative 
answer is expected to the question thus made negative. 


469. In classical Greek, the Indicative in conditional and 
conditional relative clauses is regularly negatived by py. But 
ov sometimes occurs in conditions of the first class. In this 
case ov negatives the verb of the clause or other single element 
rather than the supposition as such. HA.1021; G. 1610, 1383. 

In the New Testament, conditional clauses of the second 
class (248) are regularly negatived by uy. In other conditional 
clauses and in conditional relative clauses, the Indicative 
usually takes od as its negative, occasionally py. In con- 
cessive clauses the Indicative takes od. 
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John 9:33; € py qv odtos rapa Oeov, ovK 7dvvato rrovety ovdEev, if this 
man were not from God, he could do nothing. See also Matt. 24: 22. 

Rom. 8:9; e d€ Tus rvedpa Xpiorod ovK Exel, oVTOS OVK EoTLW avToD, 
but if any man hath not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his. See 
also Luke 14: 26. 

Matt. 10:38; kat os ov AapBaver Tov oTavpov avTod Kat dxkoAovbel 
érigw pov, ovK éotw pov agtos, and he that does not take his cross 
and follow after me, is not worthy of me. See also Luke 9: 50; 
14:33; cf. 2 Pet. 1:9; 1 John 4:3. 

Luke 18:4, 5; € kat tov Oedv ov PoBodtpat ovde avOpwrov évrpéropar, 
did ye TO TapexXelvy pol KOTOV THY XYpav TavTyv exdiKHoOW aiTHY, 
though I fear not God nor regard man, yet because this widow 
troubleth me, I will avenge her. 

2 Cor. 13:5; 9 ovK emiywooKere Eavtovs Ott “Inaots Xpuiords év 
bptv; ef pyte ddoKipot eore, or know ye not as to your own selves that 
Jesus Christ is in you? unless indeed ye are reprobate. See also 
1 Tim..6 35) 6. 1 = 6. 


Rem. In Matt. 26:24; Mark 14:21, od occurs in the protasis of a 
conditional sentence of the second class. 


470. It is possible that od in conditional and conditional relative 
sentences in the New Testament is usually to be explained as negativing 
the predicate directly (cf. G. 1583.2; Th. ef, ILI. 11.), uy on the other 
hand as negativing the supposition as such. Yet the evidence does not 
clearly establish this distinction; to press it in every case is certainly 
an over-refinement. Cf., e.g.,1 John 4:3, av rvedua 0 uh duodoyel Tov 
"Inoody éx Tov Oeod ovcK éoriv, and 1 John 4:6, os ovKK €or ék Tod Oeod ovK 
axove. nuav. See alsol Tim.6:5 and Tit.1:6, where u% is used after el, yet 
quite evidently belongs to the verb rather than to the supposition as such. 


471. Ei wy in the sense of except is used as a fixed phrase, 
without reference to the mood which would follow it if the 
ellipsis were supphed. Cf. 274. 


Matt. 17:8; ovdéva eidov ef py avtov “Inootv povov, they saw no one 
save Jesus only. 

Mark 9:9; dveore’Aato avrois tva pdevt a edov SinynowvTat, et pH) 
étav 6 vids TOV avOpwrov ek veKpOv avaoty, he charged them that 
they should tell no man what things they had seen, save when the Son 
of man should have arisen from the dead. 


ee 
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472. In clauses introduced by py as a conjunction, the 
Indicative takes ov as its negative. After other final particles 
its negative is py. HA. 1021, 1033; G. 1610. 


Rev. 9:43; xal éppeOy avtats iva po) aduxkyoovow Tov xopTov THS ys, 
and it was said unto them that they should not hurt the grass of the 
earth. The continuation of this sentence by ovdé ... ovdé is a 
syntactical irregularity. Col. 2:8 illustrates the rule. 


473. In indirect discourse the negative of the direct form 
is retained. AA. 1022; G. 1608. 


j 2 la ta) ’ A . . 
Matt. 16:11; m&s ov voetre ore ov rept aptwv eirov tpty, how is it 
that ye do not perceive that I spake not to you concerning bread ? 


Rem. In 1 John 2:22 a clause of indirect discourse depending on a 
verb meaning to deny contains a redundant ov. Cf. 482, and B. p. 355. 


474. In causal clauses, and in simple relative clauses not 
expressing purpose or condition, the Indicative is regularly 
negatived by ov. HA. 1021; G. 1608. 


John 8:20; kat ovdels eriacev adrov, ott ovrw eAnAVHE 7 wpa avTod, 
and no man took him; because his hour was not yet come. 

Mark 2:24; ide t/é rowotow Tots caBBacw 6 ovK égeot, behold, why 
do they on the sabbath day that which is not lawful ? 


Rem. 1. In John 3:18 acausal clause has an Indicative with u7. This 
is quite exceptional in the New Testament, but similar instances occur in 
later Greek. B. p. 349, Gild. u.s. p. 55. 

Rem. 2. Tit. 1:11, d:ddcKxovres a wh Se? is an exception to the general 
rule for relative clauses, unless indeed the relative clause is to be taken 
as conditional. Cf. 469. 


NEGATIVES WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE, OPTATIVE, AND 
IMPERATIVE. 


475. The negative of the Subjunctive both in principal and 
in subordinate clauses is py, except in clauses introduced by 


* 
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the conjunction py, lest. In these the negative is ov. Con- 
cerning ov py with the Subjunctive see 487, 488. HA. 1019, 
1033; G. 1610. 


1 John 3:18; py ayarG@pev Adya, let us not love in word. 

Heb. 4:7; py oxAnpivynte Tas Kapdias bpov, harden not your hearts. 

2 Cor. 12:20; oBotyar yap py tus eA\Ddv ovyx olovs OéA\w evpw 
vpas, for I fear, lest by any means, when I come, I should find you 
not such as I would. See also Acts 20:16; Rom. 10:15; 1 Cor. 

Bae 


Rem. 1. In Matt. 25:9 a Subjunctive after the conjunction yu% is 
negatived by od (WH. margin), or, according to other mss., followed by 
WH. (text) by the strong negative od m7. 


Rem. 2. In Rom. 5:9 ov pwédvov limits a verb understood which is 
probably to be taken as a Subjunctive. Cf. 479, 481. 


476. In classical Greek, od is used with the Potential 
Optative; py with the Optative of Wishing. In the New 
Testament, no instance of a negatived Potential Optative 
occurs. With the Optative of Wishing py is used as in 
classical Greek. HA. 1020; G. 1608. 


Gal. 6:14; enol d€ pi yevorro KavxaaOa, but far be it from me to glory. 
See also Mark 11:14; Rom. 3: 4, 6, 31, ete. 


477. In classical Greek, the Optative in subordinate clauses 
takes py as its negative except in indirect discourse and after 
py, lest. HTA. 1021, 1022; G. 1610. 

In the New Testament, no instance of a negatived Optative 
in a subordinate clause occurs. 


478. The negative of the Imperative is py. HA. 1019; 
G. 1610. 

This rule holds in the New Testament with very rare 
exceptions. 


Luke 12:11; pi) pepipvyonte rOs [7 TL] drodoynonaGe, be not anxious 
how or what ye shall answer. See also under 165. 


ae .  P 
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479. Of the apparent exceptions to the rule stated above (478), some 
are to be explained as parenthetic non-imperative phrases in the midst of 
imperative sentences. So, clearly, in 1 Cor.5:10, [I meant] not [that 
you should have no company} at all, with the fornicators of this world, etc. 
So also 2 Tim. 2: 14, that they strive not about words, (athing which is] 
projitable for nothing. The use of ovx rather than uw in 1 Pet. 5:5 seems 
to indicate that the following words, 6... kédamos, are excluded from the 
injunction rather than included in a prohibition. In i Pet. 2:18 od uévoy 
occurs, perhaps as a fixed phrase, after a participle with Imperative of the 
verb eivac understood. On the other hand, it is noticeable that elsewhere 
limitations of the Imperative when negatived regularly take uy. Thus uy 
povoy occurs in John 18:9; Phil. 2:12; Jas. 1:22. Cf. 481. 


\ 


NEGATIVES WITH THE INFINITIVE AND PARTICIPLE. 


480. In classical Greek, the Infinitive usually takes od as 
its negative in indirect discourse; elsewhere py. HA. 1023, 
1024; G. 1611; but see also Gild. u.s. (465, Rem.) pp. 48 ff. 
on the use of yy with the Infinitive in indirect discourse. 

In the New Testament, the Infinitive regularly takes py 
as its negative in all constructions. 

Matt. 22:23; XA€yovres py eivat avactaow, saying that there is no 
resurrection. 


Luke 11: 42; ratra 6€ ede roujoat kaxetva py Tapetvat, but these ought 
ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone. 


481. When a limitation of an Infinitive or of its subject 
is to be negatived rather than the Infinitive itself, the negative 
ov is sometimes used instead of py. See Rom. 7:6; 1 Cor. 
1217; Heb. 7:11; 13:9. This prinemple applies especially 
in the case of the adverb povov. In the New Testament at 
least, ov povoy rather than pa povov occurs regularly with the 
Infinitive, and this both when the phrase as a whole belongs 
to the Infinitive itself, and when it applies rather to some 
limitation of the Infinitive. See John 11:52; Acts 21:18; 
20229271 sa = om .4) 1216 ci 1152,55 2, Cor. 8.10% fea 
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1:29; 1 Thess. 2:8. My povoy is found with the Infinitive 
only in Gal. 4:18. It is perhaps as a fixed phrase, unaffected 
by the Infinitive, that eis ot@é limits AoywoPjvar in Acts 19: 27. 


482. A compound of od may occur with an Infinitive depend- 
ent on a principal verb limited by ov, in accordance with the 
principle of 488. 

John 5:30; ov dvvapar eyo rovety ax euavtov ovdev, I can of myself 
do nothing. See also Mark 7:12; Luke 20:40; John 3: 27, ete. 

Probably Acts 26:26 should be translated, I am not persuaded (i.e. 


I cannot believe) that any of these things was hidden from him. B.p. 
300. 


483. The Infinitive after verbs of hindering, denying, ete., 
may take py without change of meaning. Such a negative 
cannot be translated into English. HA. 1029; G. 1615. 


Acts 14:18; kat ratra A€yovres pods KaTéravoay Tos OXAOVS TOU 
py Ovew avrois, and with these sayings scarce restrained they the 
multitudes from doing sacrifice unto them. See also under 402. 


484. In classical Greek, an Infinitive which ‘would regularly 
take py, usually takes py ob when it depends on a verb which 
is itself negatived by ov. HA. 1034; G. 1616. 

In the New Testament, the simple negative py is retained 
in such a case. 


Acts 4:20; ov duvapeba yap jpets a& eidapev Kal HKovoapev pa) AaAEiv, 
Sor we cannot but speak the-things which we saw and heard. 


485. In classical Greek, the participle takes py if it is 
equivalent to a conditional, or conditional relative clause; 
otherwise it takes ot. HA. 1025; G. 1612; Gild. u.s. (465, 
Rem.) pp. 55 ff. 

In the New Testament, participles in all relations usually 
take py as the negative, but occasionally take ot. The latter 
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is found not only when the reference is to a matter of fact, 
but even when the participle is conditional in force. 


Acts 13:28; kat pndeniay aitiay Oavarov etpovtes ytnoavto TWeAGrov 
avatpeOnvar avtov, and though they found no cause of death in him, 
yet asked they of Pilate that he should be slain. 

Luke 12:33; qoujoare éavtots Baddavria pr wadaovpeva, make for 
yourself purses which wax not old. 

John 5:25; 6 ph tysOv Tov vidv ov Tynd Tov maTépa, he that honoreth 
not the Son honoreth not the I’ather. 

Matt. 22:11; eldev exe? avOpwrov ovk évdedupévov evdupa ydpov, he 
saw there a man which had not on a wedding-garment. 

Acts 17:63; pn edpovres b€ avrovs éovpov ‘Tacova kal twas ddeApors eri 
Tous ToALTapXas, and not finding them they dragged Jason and certain 
brethren before the rulers of the city. See also Matt. 22:29; Luke 
63425, 9305 pohn 102123. Acts (2.55 15: 28>. 26:22. Gal. 46, 
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486. When two simple negatives not constituting a double 
negative, or a compound negative followed by a simple nega- 
tive, occur in the same clause, each has its own independent 
force. The same is also true of course when the negatives 
occur in successive clauses. HA. 10381; G. 1618. 


1 Cor. 12:15; ov mapa tovro ovK éotw &€k Tov cwpatos, it is not 
therefore not of the body. See also l John 3:10; 5: 12. 

Matt. 10:26; ovdev yap éoriw Kexadvppevov 6 ovK doxadvdbycerat, 
for there is nothing covered, that shall not be revealed. See also 
1 John 2: 21. 


Rem. Concerning yu ot in questions, see 468. 


487. The double negative od py is used with the Subjunc- 
tive, and more rarely with the Future Indicative, in emphatic 
negative assertions referring to the future. Cf. 172, 66. HA. 
1032; G. 1360, 1361. 
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Mark 13:2; ov py adeOy dde AiGos Ext AlGov 6s ov pH KaradvO;7, 
there shall not be left here one stone upon another, which shall not be 
thrown down. 

Rey. 2:11; 6 wav ov py adixnOy ek tod Oavarov Tod devrépov, he 
that overcometh shall not be hurt of the second death. 

Rev. 7:16; ov rewacovow ért odd€ dufyoovow Er, ovde pn Téeon er 
avtous 6 Atos, they shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more, 
neither shall the sun strike upon them at all. On Matt. 25:9 see 
475, Rem. 1. 


488. Ov py is occasionally used with the Subjunctive or 
Future Indicative expressing a prohibition. Cf. 167, 67, 
Rem. 2. 


489. When a negative is followed by one or more similar 
compound negatives or by the double negative od py the effect 
is a strengthened negation. HA. 1050; G. 1619. 


Luke 23:53; ov ovk nv ovdels ovzw Kelevos, where never man had yet 
lain. . 

Heb. 13:5; ov py ce dv® ovd ov py ce éyxatadizrw, I will in no wise 
fail thee, neither will I in any wise forsake thee. 

Rom. 13:8; pydevi pndev ddeirete, owe no man anything. 
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SUBJECTS. 


[The Numbers refer to Sections.] 


Adjective Participle, 420-455, see 
under Participle. 

Adjectives of ability, jitness, readi- 
ness, etc., followed by clause with 
iva, 216; followed by Infinitive, 
376; followed by eds with the ar- 
ticular Infinitive, 415. 

Adverbial Participle, 454-455, see 
under Participle. 

Adverbs, limited by Infinitive, 376. 
Aoristic Present, 13; Aoristic Fut- 
ure, 59, 62; Aoristic Perfect, 80. 
Aorist: constant characteristic, 55 ; 
Indefinite, Inceptive, Resultative, 

3d, 97. 

Indicative: Historical, 88 ; mo- 
mentary, comprehensive, collec- 
tive, 39, 40, 54; Inceptive, 41; 
Resultative, 42, 87; Gnomic, 45 ; 
Epistolary, 44 ; Dramatic, 45; for 
English Perfect, 46, 52, 54; with 
force of Greek Perfect, 47; for 
English Pluperfect, 48, 52-54; in 
indirect discourse, 49; used pro- 
leptically, 50; in condition con- 
trary to fact, 248; in apodosis of 
such condition, 248, 249; with dv 
in past general supposition, 26, 
315; expressing an unattained 
wish, 27; English equivalents, 52, 
53; distinction between Aorist 


and Imperfect, 56, 57; between | 


Aorist and Perfect, 86, 87. 
Dependent Moods, 98 ; 
junctive in prohibitions, 162-164, 





Sub- | 





166, 167 ; Optative in indirect dis- 
course, 110, 111; Imperative in 
commands and prohibitions, 163, 
184 ; Infinitive after prepositions, . 
104-109 ; Infinitive after verbs 
signifying to hope, etc., 113; In- 
finitive in indirect discourse, 110, 
114. 

Participle: properly expresses 
not time but action conceived of 
as a simple event, 152, 138; used 
of antecedent action, 154-158 ; of 
identical action, 159-141; of sub- 
sequent action, 142-145; as inte- 
gral part of the object of a verb 
of perception, 146; with AavOdvw, 
147; leaving time-relation unde- 
fined, 148; denoting action in 
general simultaneous with that 
of principal verb, 149; with the 
article, equivalent to relative 
clause with verb in Indicative or 
Subjunctive, 135, 144, 150, 151. 

Apodosis: defined, 238; force and * 
form of, after simple present and 
past particular suppositions, 242, 
243 ; after supposition contrary to 
fact, 248, 249; after future sup- 
position more probable, 250, 263 ; 
after (implied) future supposition 
with less probability, 259; after 
present general supposition, 260, 
263; after past general supposi- 
tion, 265 ; may have two protases, 
268; may be omitted, 271; its 
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verb may be omitted, 273; im- 
plied in the protasis, 276; after 
concessive protasis, 278. 

Article with the participle, position 
of, 427. 

Attendant circumstance expressed 
by participle, 449, 119, 145. 

Attributive Participle, 421-428, see 
under Participle ; cf. 419, Rem. 1. 

Causal clauses, 228-252; other 
methods of expressing causal re- 
lations, 233 ; negatives in, 474. 

Circumstantial Participle, see 419, 
Rem. 1. 

Commands: expressed by Future 
Indicative, 67;.by Subjunctive, 
162-164, 166, 167 ; by Imperative, 
180; by Infinitive, 564 ; negatived 
by wn, 478; apparently negatived 
by ov, 479; negatived by ov uy, 
488 ; indirectly quoted, 204. 

Complete and completed, sense of 
as grammatical terms, 85. 

Conative tenses: Present Indicative, 
11; Imperfect Indicative, 23; 
Present Participle, 129. 

Concessive clauses, 278-288 : general 
definition, 278; particles intro- 
ducing, 279-282; use of moods 
and tenses, 283; various classes, 
284-287 ; English translation, 288 ; 
participle equivalent to, 457. 

Conditional sentences, 288-277 ; | 
definition, 258 ; express particular | 
or general supposition, 289, 240 ; 
classification, 241; six classes, 
242-265 ; peculiarities of, 266-277 ; 
negatives in conditional clauses, 
469, 475. See also Conditional 
Relative sentences, under Relative 
clauses. 

Consecutive clauses, 
also Result. 

Definite Relative clauses, see under 
Relative clauses. 
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Deliberative Future, 70. 

Deliberative Subjunctive, 168; in 
relative clauses, 319. 

Dependent moods, enumerated, 3 ; 
term not strictly applicable, 3, 
Rem. 

Direct Quotations, 354, 335; intro- 
duced by 67m, 345; frequent in 
New Testament, 345. 

Dramatic Aorist, 45. 

English Equivalents of Greek Aorist 
Indicative, 52, 53. 

English tenses, three-fold function, 
bb4. 

Epistolary Aorist, 44. 

Exhortations, expressed by the Sub- 
junctive, 160-162; by the Impera- 
tive, 180. 

Exegetical grammar, scope and re- 
lation to historical grammar, 2. 

Explanatory relative clauses, 295. 

Final clauses (pure), 197-199. For 
relative clauses of purpose, see 
Relative clauses. 

Final Particles, 190; clauses intro- 
duced by, 188; general usage of 
such clauses, 189; usage of several 
particles in detail, 191-195. 

Form and function distinguished, 1. 

Future : 

Indicative: Predictive, 58-66 ; 
Aoristic, 59; Progressive, 60; 
value and significance of these 
distinctions, 61-64 ; assertive and 
promissory force, 65; with od uh, 
66; Imperative Future, 67; in 
third person, 68; Gnomic, 69; 
Deliberative, 70; periphrastic 
forms, 71, 72; in final clauses and 
clauses introduced by final par- 
ticles, 198, 199, 205,- 211, 215, 
218, 224, Rem. 2; in conditional 
clauses, 246, 254, 255; with ef by 
Hebraism with the force of an 
oath, 272; with ef expressing an 
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object of desire, 276; in con- 
cessive clauses referring to the 
future, 285 (a); in conditional 
relative clauses, 808; in rela- 
tive clauses of purpose, 517; in 
complementary relative clauses, 


318; in relative clauses intro- 
duced by dxpi, 352; negatives 


with Future Indicative, 465, 466. 
Dependent moods, 99; peri- 





phrastic form made trom pédXev, 
100. 

Participle: represents action 
relatively future, 152; of later 
origin than other participles, 152, 
Rem.; periphrastic form made 
from ué\X\wy and Infinitive, 153. 

Future Perfect Indicative, in New 
Testament only in periphrastic 
form, 93, 94. 

General and particular suppositions: 
expressed, 239, 240; implied in 
relative clause, 298, 299. 

General Present: Indicative, 
Participle, 1238-126. 

Genitive absolute, 452-454. 

Gnomic tenses: Present, 12; Aorist, 

3; Future, 69; Perfect, 79. 

Grammar, relation of, to interpreta- 
tion, 2. 

Hebraisms in the New Testament: 
Ei with Future Indicative with 
force of an emphatic assertion, 
272; clause or Infinitive as sub-| 
ject of éyévero, 357; Infinitive 
defining content of action of a 
previous verb or noun, 8753 in- 
tensive participle, 448. 


12: 


Historical grammar, relation to} 
exegetical grammar, 2. 
Historical Present, 14; Historical 


Aorist, 388; 
78. 
Hortatory Subjunctive, 160, 161 ; 


Historical Perfect, 





introduced by wore, 237. 
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Imperative: in commands and ex- 
hortations, 180 ; in entreaties and 
petitions, 181; expressing con- 
sent or hypothesis, 182, 183 ; force 
of tenses, 184, 163, 165; intro-_ 
duced by wore, 237; negative of, 
478, 479. 

Imperative Future, 67, 

Impertect Indicative: Progressive, 
21, 22; Conative, 23; of repeated 
action, 24; expressing an unat- 
tained wish, 27; translated by 
English Perfect, 28 ; translated by 
English Pluperfect, 29; Imper- 
fect of verbs of obligation, etc., 
30-32 ; of verbs of wishing, 33; 
in condition contrary to fact, 248 ; 
in apodosis of such condition, 248, 
249; with &y in conditional rela- 
tive clauses, past general suppo- 
sition, 815; in indirect discourse 
for Present Indicative, 548 ; peri- 
phrastic form, 384; distinction 
between Imperfect and Aorist, 56, 
57. 

Inceptive Aorist, 35, 37 ; Indicative, 
41; dependent moods, 98; parti- 
ciple, 187. 

Indefinite Aorist, 35, 98. 

Indicative : 

In principal clauses: in un- 
qualified assertions, etc., 157; in 
qualified assertions, 158, 159. 

In subordinate clauses: in final 
clauses and clauses introduced by 
final particles, 198, 199, 205, 211, 
215, 224, Rem. 2, 227; in clauses 
of cause, 229, 230; in clauses of 
result, 235, 236; in conditional 
clauses, 242, 248, 254-256, 261; in 
concessive clauses, 284, 285 (a) ; 
in definite relative clauses, 295, 
294; in conditional relative 
clauses, 301, 308, 809, 315; with 
dv, 315; in relative clauses of pur- 
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pose, 317-319; in relative clauses 
‘introduced by éws, etc., 326-332 ; 
as logical subject of éyévero, 357- 
360. 
Negatives with Indicative, 465- 
474. 
Indirect Discourse, 354-356 ; defini- 
tion, 334, 387; various methods 
of expressing, 339, 340; classical 
usage, 541, 5342, 347-550; New 
Testament usage, 345-350; Eng- 
lish usage compared with Greek, 
351-356 ; Infinitive in, 390; par- 
ticiple in, 460; conditional clauses 
in,258; conditional relative clauses 
in, 505; negatives in, 475. 
Indirect object, expressed by clause 
introduced by iva, 217; by In- 
finitive, 868; by articular Infini- 
tive after eis, 410. 


_ Indirect Questions, how introduced 


in Greek, 340; after €yw, etc., 
346; introduced by doris, 349; 
by simple relatives, 550. 
Infinitive: origin and stages of de- 
velopment, 361; classification of 
uses, 362, 363; negatives used 
with it, 480-484. 

Constructions without the arti- 
cle: with imperative force, 364, 
365; expressing purpose, 366, 
367 ; as indirect object, 368; ex- 
pressing result, 369-372 ; defining 
content of action of a previous 
verb or noun, 375; limiting ad- 
jectives and adverbs, 376, 377; 
limiting nouns, 378, 579; after 
mpiv or ply n, 880-382 ; used ab- 
solutely, 383; as subject, 384, 
385, 390, 357, 360 ; as appositive, 
386 ; as object, 887-391, 202, 210 ; 
in indirect discourse, 390 ; force of 
the tenses in indirect discourse, 
110, 112-114; without article after 
prepositions, 174. 
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Constructions with the article: 
general effect of prefixing the - 
article, 392; as subject, 393; as 
object, 594; in apposition, 395; 
with 7@ expressing cause, 396; 
with rod expressing purpose, 397 ; 
with rod expressing result, 398 ; 
with rod after adjectives, 399; 
with rot after nouns, 400; with 
rov after verbs that take the geni- 
tive, 401-403 ; with rod as subject 
or object, 404, 405 ; governed by 
prepositions, 406; various prepo- 
sitions used with it and their 
force, 407-416; force of tense, 
104-109. 

Intensive Perfect: Indicative, 77; 
dependent moods, 102. 

Interpretation, relation of, to gram- 
mar, 2. 

Latin tenses, two-fold function, 354. 

Moods: enumeration of, 5; in prin- ° 
cipal clauses, 157-184; finite 
moods in subordinate clauses, see 
Indicative, Subjunctive, etc., or 
Contents, §§ 185-860. 

Negatives, 464-489: classical and 
New Testament use in general, 
464; with the Indicative, 465- 
474; with the Subjunctive, 475; 
with the Optative ; 476,477; with 
the Imperative, 478, 479; with 
the Infinitive, 480-484; with 
participles, 485; successive and 
double negatives, 486-489, 468 ; 
compound negatives, 464, 486, 
489. 

Object clauses: classification, 186 ; 
after verbs of exhorting, 200-204 ; 
after verbs of striving, etc., 205- 
210; after verbs of fear and 
danger, 224-227 ; in indirect dis- 
course, 334, 339-350. 

Optative, infrequent in New Testa- 
ment, 174. 
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In principal clauses: of wishing, 
175-177 ; Potential, 178, 179. 

In subordinate clauses: in ob- 
ject clauses after verb of exhort- 
ing, 200, Rem.; in conditional 
clauses, future supposition more 
probable, in indirect discourse, 
258 ; in conditional clauses, future 
supposition less probable, 259 ; 
with ef expressing an object of 
desire, 276. 

Negatives with Optative, 476, 
477. 

Participle: general nature, 115, 418 ; 
grammatical agreement, 116. 

Tenses: general significance, 
118; use of each tense in detail, 
see Present, Aorist, Future, Per- 
fect, or Contents, §§ 119-156. 

Classification respecting logical 
force, 419. 

Adjective Participle: defined, 
420; restrictive attributive parti- 
ciple, 422; with subject omitted, 
423, 483; with the article after 
noun without the article, 424; 
neuter participle for abstract 
noun, 425; explanatory attribu- 
tive participle, 426; attributive 
participle conveying subsidiary 
idea of cause, etc., 428 ; predicate 
adjective participle, 429 ; its posi- 
tion, 430; forming periphrastic 
verbs, 451; possible explanations 
of participle in the predicate, 452. 

Adverbial Participle: defined, 
434; temporal, 435; conditional, 
436 ; concessive, 437, 458 ; causal, 
439; causal with ws, 440, 441; of 
purpose, 442; of means, 445; 
of manner, 444; manner ex- 
pressed by ws with participle, 445, 
446; participle of manner or 
means denoting same action as 
that of the verb, 447; Hebraistic 
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use of the participle with intensive 
force, 448; participle of attendant 
circumstance, 449,450; more than 
one relation expressed by one 
participle, 451; genitive absolute, 
452-454; position of adverbial 
participle, 455. 

Substantive Participle: defined, 
456; as subject, 457; as object, 
458-460; in indirect discourse, 
460; as a limiting genitive, 461 ; 
its position, 462 ; distinction from 
adjective participle used, substan- 
tively, 463. 

Negatives with participle, 485. 


Particular and general conditions: 


expressed, 259, 240; implied in 
relative clause, 298, 299. 


Perfect : 


Indicative: of completed action, 
74, 76, 85; of existing state, 75, 
76 ; Intensive, 77 ; Historical, 78; 
Gnomic, 79; Aoristic, 80, 88; in 
indirect discourse, 81; of a past 
event thought of as separated 
from the moment of speaking 
(incapable of adequate English 
translation), 82; used prolepti- 
cally, 50; periphrastic form, 84 ; 
distinction between Perfect and 
Aorist, 86, 87. 

Dependent moods: denoting 
completed action, or existing re- 
sult, 101; Intensive, 102;  peri- 
phrastic form, 103; Infinitive 
after prepositions, 104, 105, 107, 
108 ; Optative not found in New 
Testament, 111; Infinitive in in- 
direct discourse, 110, 112. 

Participle: of completed action 
or existing state, 154 ; periphrastic 
form, 155; for a Pluperfect, 156. 


Periphrastic forms: in general, 20, 


451; Present Indicative, 20; ln- 
perfect, 34; Future Indicative, 71, 
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72; Perfect Indicative, 84; Plu- 
perfect, 91; Future Perfect, 94; 
Present Infinitive and Imperative, 
97; Perfect Subjunctive and Im- 
perative, 103; Future Participle, 
153; Perfect Participle, 155. 

Pluperfect Indicative: of completed 
action, 89; of existing state, 90, 
92; periphrastic form, 91; in in- 
direct discourse for Perfect, 348. 

Potential Optative: force of, 178, 
179 ; negacives with, 476. 

Predicative Participle, 429-452, see 
under Participle. 

Predictive Future, 58. 

Present : 

Indicative : most constan* char- 
acteristic of, 9; Progressive, 8, 
10, 11; Conative, 11; General or 
Gnomic, 12; Aoristic, 13; His- 
torical, 14; used for Future, 15; 
qKw, mdapeyu, etc., 16; of past 
action still in progress, 17 ; in in- 
direct discourse, 19; periphrastic 
forms, 20; in pure final clauses, 
198 ; in an appositive clause, 215, 
Rem.; in conditional clauses, pres- 
ent particular supposition, 242, 
future supposition, 256, present 
general supposition, 261 ; in con- 
cessive clauses, 284; in condi- 
tional relative clauses, present 
particular supposition, 301, future 
supposition, 309, present general 
supposition, 313; after &éws and 
referring to the future, 326; after 
éws and referring to the present, 
328. 

Dependent moods, 96; peri- 
phrastic form, 97 ; Infinitive after 
prepositions, 104, 106-109 ; Opta- 
tive and Infinitive in indirect dis- 
course, 110-112. 

Participle: of simultaneous 
action, 119; of identical action, 
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120-122; General, 125-126; for 
the Imperfect, 127 ; Conative, 129; 
for the Future, 150; of action 
still in progress, 151. 

Primary and Secondary tenses, 4. 

Progressive tenses : 

Indicative: Present, 8-11; Im- 
perfect, 21-23 ; Future, 60. 
- Dependent moods: Present, 96. 
Participle: Present, 119-122, 
127-131. 

Prohibitions, expressed by Aorist 
Subjunctive or Present (rarely 
Aorist) Imperative, 165 ; by Aorist 
Subjunctive, 162-164, 166, 167; 
by Present Imperative, 165, 184. 

Prohibitory Future Indicative, 67, 
Rem. 2. 

Prohibitory Subjunctive, 162-164, 
166, 167; used only in Aorist, 
163 ; force of tense, 164. 

Promissory Future, 65. 

Protasis: defined, 258; force and 
form of, in simple present and 
past particular supposition, 242— 
247 ; in supposition contrary to 
fact, 248; in future supposition 
more probable, 250-258, 263; in fu- 
ture supposition less probable, 259 ; 
in present general supposition, 
260-262, 264; in past general sup- 
position, 265; joined to an 
apodosis of a different form, 267 ; 
two protases with one apodosis, 
268 ; substitutes for, 269 ; omitted, 
‘270; equivalent to an oath, 272; 
its verb omitted, 273; containing 
an apodosis, 276; after expressions 
of wonder has the force of 67 
clause, 277; concessive protases, 
278; participle equivalent to pro- 
tasis, 406, 487. 

Purpose, expressed by clause intro- 
duced by iva, 197-199; by rela- 
tive clause, 317; by Infinitive 
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without the article, 566; by In- | Result: several conceptions of, 370; 


finitive with Wore, 570(d), 871(d); 
by Infinitive with ws, 872; by In- 
finitive with rod, 397 ; by articular 
Infinitive after els, 409 ; after mpés, 
414. 


Questions: various classes of, 169; 


negatives with, 467, 468. See 
also Indirect Questions. 


Relative clauses: classification, 289- 


291; distinction between definite 
and indefinite relative clauses, 
289, 290. 

Definite Relative clauses: in- 


methods of expressing, 371 ; actual 
result expressed by wore with In- 
finitive or Indicative, 235, 236, . 
369, 370 (a) (6), 371 (a) (b); by 
articular Infinitive with eds, 411; 
conceived result expressed by 
clause introduced by iva, 218, 219, 
cf. 222; by Infinitive usually with 
wore, 3869, 870 (c), 371 (c); by 
Infinitive with rod, 398; by artic- 
ular Infinitive with eds, 411; in- 
tended result (purpose), 370 (d), 
301. @): 


troduced by relative pronouns and | Resultative Aorist, 85, 387, 42, 87. 
adverbs, 292; use of moods and| Shall and will in translating the 


tenses, 293; may imply relation 
of cause, result, or concession, 
294; classified as restrictive and 
explanatory, 295; conditional in 
form, 316. 

Conditional Relative sentences : 
defined, 289, 290, 296 ; imply par- 
ticular or general supposition, 298, 
299 ; six classes, 300-315; clauses 
conditional in form but definite 
in thought, 316; introduced by 
€ws, 329. 

Relative clauses expressing pur- 
pose, 317-319. 

Relative clauses introduced by 
words meaning until, etc., 321- 
389; introduced by éws, and re- 
ferring to the future, 322, 323, 
025, 326; referring to what was in 
past time a future contingency, 
324, 326; referring to a past fact,’ 
027; referring to a contemporane- 
ous event, 528 ; introduced by éws 
ov or ws drov, 330; introduced by 
dx pt, dx pe ov, etc., 331, 332; intro- 
duced by rpiv, 333. 

Negatives in relative clauses, 
469, 470, 474. 


Restrictive Relative clauses, 295. 





Greek Future, 65, 


Subjunctive : 


In principal clauses : Hortatory, 
160, 161; with d&des or dedpo pre- 
fixed, 161; Prohibitory, 162-164, 
166, 167; Deliberative, 168-171 ; 
with dé\es etc. prefixed, 171; in 
negative assertions referring to 
the future, 172. V73- 

In subordinate clauses: in pure 
final clauses, 197; in object 
clauses after verbs of exhorting, 
etc., 200; after 6é\w, 208; in 
clauses after verbs of striving, 
etc., 205-207, 209; in subject, 
predicate, and appositive clauses 
introduced by iva, 211-214; in 
complementary and _ epexegetic 
clauses introduced by iva, 215- 
217; in clauses of conceived re- 
sult introduced by iva, 218-220; 
in object clauses after verbs of 
Jear and danger (expressed), 224 ; 
(implied), 225; after édy in con- 
ditional clauses, future supposi- 
tion, 250; after ef in conditional 
clauses, future supposition, 252, 
253; With e/, expressing an object 
of desire, 276; changed to Opta- 
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tive in indirect discourse, 258; 
after édy in conditional clauses, 
present general supposition, 260 ; 
in concessive clauses referring to 
the future, 285 (>); in conditional 
relative clauses, future supposi- 
tion (with dy or édv), 308, 304; 
(without dv), 3807; retained in 
indirect discourse, 305; in condi- 
tional relative clauses, present gen- 
eral supposition (with dv), 312; 
in complementary relative clauses, 
318, 319; after ws [adv], 322-325 ; 
after €ws ot or €ws brov, 330; after 
dxpt, wéxpt, etc., 331; after mpir, 
333. 

Negatives with Subjunctive, 475. 

Subordinate clauses classified, 186, 
187. 

Suppositions: distinction between 
particular and general, 259, 240, 
257; implied in relative clause, 
289, 290, 296, 297 ; particular and 
general, 298, 299; expressed by 
an Imperative, 182, 183; ex- 
pressed by a participle, 428, 436. 

Substantive Participle, 456-463, see 
under Participle. 

Supplementary Participle, see 419, 
Rem. 1. 
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Tenses: enumeration of, 4; primary 


and secondary, 4; two-fold func- 
tion of, 5; chief function, 5, Rem. ; 
interchange of, apparent, not real, 
15, Rem. 

In Indicative Mood: general 
significance, 6 ; two-fold function, 
5; denote time relative to that of 
speaking, 7 ; apparent exceptions, 
7; use of each tense in detail, 
8-94 (see Present, Imperfect, 
Aorist, etc.). 

In Dependent Moods: general 
significance, 95; use of each tense 
in detail, 96-114; tenses of the 
Infinitive after prepositions, 104— 
109 ; of the Infinitive in indirect 
discourse, 110-114. 

Of the Participle: general sig- 
nificance, 118; use of each tense 
in detail (see Present, Aorist, 
Future, Perfect). ; 


Will and shall in translating the 


Greek Future, 65. 


Wishes: expressed by Optative, 175- 


177; by the Future Indicative, 27, 
Rem. 2; unattainable, expressed 
by the Imperfect or Aorist In- 
dicative, 27. 
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[The Numbers refer to Sections.] 


*Axovw, Present with force of Per- 


fect, 16. 
‘Av: 

With Indicative: with Imper- 
fect and Aorist to denote a cus- 
tomary past action, 26; in past 
general supposition, 315; in apodo- 
sis of condition contrary to fact, 
248; omitted in such apodosis, 31, 
249; cases in which it is not to be 
regarded as having been omitted, 
30 (cf. 32, 33); with Future In- 
dicative in future supposition, 
308; with Present Indicative in 
future supposition, 509. 

With Subjunctive: in condi- 
tional relative clauses, implying 
future supposition, 303 ; implying 
present general supposition, 512 ; 
relative clauses introduced by 
€ws, 322; after dxpr, 332; after 
drws in final clauses, 195; for éav 
in conditional clauses, 250. 

With Potential Optative, 178, 
lye). 

With Infinitive, 372. 

In definite relative clauses con- 
ditional in form, 816; retained 
in indirect discourse with Sub- 
junctive retained unchanged, 305 ; 
omitted when Subjunctive is 
changed to Optative, 544, Rem. 1. 

*Avrt with rod and the Infinitive, 
406, 407. 
*Aré@avoyv with force of Perfect, 47. 





"Ades and d&dere prefixed to Horta- 


tory Subjunctive, 161. 


w o. Noe 
AX pt, dal, OOo 


Bov\ecbe prefixed to Deliberative 
Subjunctive, 171. 

Téyova, Aoristic Perfect in Matthew 
(Mark ?) only, 88. 

Actpo or devre prefixed to Hortatory 
Subjunctive, 161. 

Aca with 76 and the Infinitive, 108, 
406-408. 

Avére as a causal particle, 228. 

Aoxe? with Infinitive as subject, 585. 

"Kap: 
Conditional: with Present Indic- 
ative in present particular sup- 
position, 247; with Future In- 
dicative in future supposition, 
254; with Subjunctive in future 
supposition, 250; in present gen- 
eral supposition, 260; in condi- 
tional relative clauses for dv, 304, 
312, Rem. 

E omcesese e, shige 81, 285 (0b). 

’"Eap cai, concessive, 279, 280, 285 (b), 
287 ; conditional, 282. 

*HbopAuny without dv, 33. 


*Eyévero dé, construction after, 357- 


560. 


"Eyvwv with force of Perfect, 47. 
"Ede. with Infinitive denoting pres- 


ent obligation, 382. 

Ki: 
Conditional: with present or 
past tense of the Indicative, in 
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simple present or past particular 
supposition, 242, 2453; with Pres- 
ent Indicative in future supposi- 
tion, 256; with Present Indicative 
in present general supposition, 
261; with a past tense of the 
Indicative in condition contrary 
to fact, 248; with Future Indica- 
tive in supposition referring to 
present intention, etc., 246; with 
Future Indicative in future sup- 
position, 254, 255; with Future 
Indicative with the force of an 
oath, 272; with the Subjunctive 
in future supposition, 252, 253 ; 
with the Optative in indirect dis- 
course for édy with Subjunctive 
or ef with the Indicative of the 
direct discourse, 258; with the 
Optative in future supposition 
less probable, 259; with Sub- 
junctive, Optative, or Future In- 
dicative expressing an object of 
desire, 276; after expressions 
of wonder with nearly the force 
of 671, 277. 

Concessive, 279-281; with a 
present or past tense of the In- 
dicative, 284; with Future Indic- 
ative, 285. 

Interrogative, in indirect ques- 
tions, 340. 

Ei 6é and ef 6é wnye used elliptically, 
275. 

Ei cai concessive, 279, 280, 281, Rem., 
288 ; conditional, 282, 286. 

Ei »4 without dependent verb, mean- 
ing except, 274, 471. 

Eive in unattainable 
tem. 1. 

EiAnga as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 

Eivi used in the formation of peri- 
phrastic verb-forms, 20, 34, 71, 
84, 91, 97, 103, 155, 431. 

E’pnxa as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 


wishes, 27, 
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Eis with 7é and the Infinitive, 107, 
406, 407, 409-413. 

”EuedXov with the Infinitive, 73. 

"Ev with 7@ and the Infinitive, 109, 
406, 407, 415. 

“Evexev with rod and the Infinitive, 
406, 407. 

*E&éornv with force of Perfect, 47. 

"Exel, ére.dy, émeinmrep as causal 
particles, 228. 

"Eoxnxa as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 

"E@? ¢ as a causal particle, 228. 

"Exw, followed by indirect delibera- 
tive questions, 346; by relative 
clause of similar force, 318. 

‘Ewpaxa as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 

"Ews: force asa relative adverb, 521 ; 
introducing a clause referring to 
the future, 322, 323, 326, 329; in- 
troducing a clause referring to 
what was in past time a future con- 
tingency, 324, 526, 329 ; how trans- 
lated when followed by the Sub- 
junctive, 325; introducing a clause 
referring to a past fact, 527; in- 
troducing a clause referring to a 
contemporaneous event, 328; fol- 
lowed by ov or 6érov; with Tod 
and the Infinitive, 406, 407. 

"H, Infinitive after, 374; after mplv, 
333, Rem. 2, 381. 

"Héedov without dy, 33. 

"Hxw, force of Present tense, 16. 

Hixdéunv without ay, 35. 

Odes and Oé\ere prefixed to De- 
liberative Subjunctive, 171. 

"Iva: New Testament usage, 191, 221, 
223; in pure final clauses, 197- 
199; in object clauses after verbs 
of exhorting, etc., 200-205 ; in ob- 
ject clauses after verbs of striving, 
etc., 205, 206; in subject, predi- 
cate, and appositive clauses, 211- 
214; in complementary § and 
epexegetic clauses, 215-217; in 
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clauses of conceived result, 218, 
219; not used to express actual 
result, 222; post-classical usage 
in general, 223. 

Kai ye with concessive participle, 
437. 

Kai édv, concessive, 279, 281, 285 
(6); conditional, 282. 

Kai éyévero, construction after, 357— 
360. 

Kal ef concessive, 279, 281, 288; 
conditional, 282. 

Kairep with concessive participle, 
437. 

Kéxpayev, functionally a Present, 78. 

Aavédvw, participle with, 147. 

Méd\dXw, wédAXecv, etc., with Infinitive, 
72, 73, 100, 153. 

Mera with 76 and the Infinitive, 105, 
406, 407. 

Méxpz, 851. 

M7 as a negative, and its compouncs : 
classical and New Testament use 
in general, 464. 

With the Indicative: in ques- 
tions expecting a negative answer, 
467, 468; in conditional and con- 
ditional relative clauses, 469; in 
causal and relative clauses, 474, 
Rem. 1, 2. 

With the Subjunctive, 475, 162, 
165. 

With the Optative of Wishing, 
476. 

With the Imperative, 478, 163. 

With the Infinitive, 480; re- 
dundant after verbs of hindering, 
denying, etc., 402, 483, 484. 

With participles, 485. 

M7 as a final particle: New Testa- 
ment uses, 1938; in pure final 
clauses, 199; in object clauses 
after verbs of striving, 206, 209 ; 
in object clauses after verbs of 
fear and danger, 224-227. 
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My yévo.ro, 177. 

M7 ov, in questions, 468 ; after verbs 
of hindering, etc., 484. 

“Ooris as an interrogative, 349. 

“Orws, New Testament usage, 192, 
196; in pure final clauses, 197, 
199; in object clauses after verbs 
of exhorting, 200-202; in object 
clauses after verbs of striving, etc., 
205, 207. 

“Or. as a causal particle, 228. 

"Orc introducing indirect quotation, 
339 (a), 343; redundant before a 
direct quotation, 545, 

Ov and its compounds: classical and 
New Testament usage in general, 
464. 

With the Indicative: in inde- 
pendent declaratory sentences, 
465 ; with Imperative Future, 466 ; 
in questions expecting an affirma- 
tive answer, 467; in conditional, 
conditional relative, and con- 
cessive clauses, 469,470; after u7 
as a conjunction, 472 ; in indirect 
discourse, 473; in causal and 
simple relative clauses, 474. 

With the Subjunctive after 47 
as a conjunction, 475. 

With limitations of the ln- 
perative, 479. 

With limitations of the Infini- 
tive, 481; compounds of ov with 
an Infinitive depending on a verb 
limited by ov, 482. 

With participles, 485. 

Ov un, emphatic negative: with Pre- 
dictive Future, 66, 487; with the 
Imperative Future, 67, Rem. 2, 
488; with the Prohibitory Sub- 
junctive, 167, 488; with the Sub- 
junctive in negative assertions, 
172, 173, 487 ; after another nega- 
tive, 489. 
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"Ogedov in expression of wishes, 27, |‘fwdpyw used in the formation of 


Rem. 1, 2. periphrastic verb-forms, 20. 
Ildpeyue, force of Present tense, 16. | ‘Qs: New Testament usage as a final 
Ileriorevxa as Intensive Perfect, 77. particle, 194; with the Infinitive 
Ileroinxa as Aoristic Perfect, 88. denoting purpose, 372; with a 
Ilérro.da as Intensive Perfect, 77. causal participle, 440, 441; with 
Ilérpaxev as Aoristic Perfect, 88. the participle expressing manner, 
IIpév with a finite mood, 3853; with| 445, 446. 

the Infinitive, 380-382. "“Qore: denoting result with Indica- 
IIpé with vod and the Infinitive, 106, tive and Infinitive, 234, 235 ; with 

406, 407. Indicative, 256, 570 (a), 371 (a) ; 
IIpés with ro and the Infinitive, 107,| | introducing principal verb, any 

406, 407, 414. mood, 237 ; with Infinitive denot- 
Lwiéuevo.r, force of tense, 125. ing result, 369-371; with the In- 


Té, rod, T@, Infinitive with, 392-417.| finitive denoting purpose, 367. 
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Literary Churchman. 

‘‘The cheapest and most useful magazine for the busy preacher.” —Methodzst 
Times. 

‘* A most promising beginning is made with the enlarged series. Every page is 
closely packed with good things.” —/xdepfendent. 

“*The Expository Times is conducted with much spirit and enterprise.” — Guardian. 

‘‘We would again commend it to all Biblical students as an indispensable aid to 
their work. . . . It should be on the table of every clergyman.” —Church Bells. 


HE purpose of Zhe Expository Times is to record the results of the 
best study of the Bible in the present day, in an interesting and 
practically useful form ; and to stimulate and guide both ministers and 
laymen towards a fuller, more accurate, more fruitful study of the same 
inexhaustibly precious library. 

An important feature of the new series is Zhe Expository Times 
Guild of Bible Study. The special object of the Gwz/d is the study, as 
distinguished from the mere reading, of some definite portion of the Old 
or New Testament. Many names have been received, including Bishops, 
Deans, and other church dignitaries; Principals and Professors in the 
Theological Colleges ; and also laymen and ladies. Prospectus free on 
application. 





The contributors to Zhe Expository Times include: The BisHop 
or BatH AND WELLS; The BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL; 
The BisHop of WorcESTER; The BisHop oF DURHAM; The DEAN OF 
GLOUCESTER; Right Hon. W. E. GLapsTonge, M.P.; Sir GEORGE 
Stokes, Bart., M.P.; Canon DRIVER; CANON CHEYNE; CANON 
GIRDLESTONE ; Principals MouLE, M‘CLELLAN, Rainy, SIMON, Brown, 
CavE, CHAPMAN, H&rp1NG ; Professors SANDAY, SAYCE, BRUCE, Dons, 
SALMOND, Banks, Davipson, Davison, LuUMBy, PLUMMER, BEET, 
KENNEDY ; Dr NEUBAUER; Mr T. G. PINCHEs, British Museum ; &c. 

VOLUME I. is now out of print, but any zzber may still be had, with the 
exception of the First (October 1889). 

VOLUME II. (October 1890 to September 1891) may be had either in monthly 
numbers, price Threepence each (by post, 34d.), or in cloth binding, price 4s, 

VOLUME III. (October 1891 to September 1892) may be had either in monthly 
numbers, price Sixpence each (by post, 7d.), or in cloth binding, price 7s. 6d. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA, GRAMMARS, 
LEXICONS, ‘&c. 


Grimm—Thayer. Grerk-ENGLIsH LEXICON or THE NEw TESTA- 
ment, being Grimm’s Wilke’s Clavis Novi Testamenti. Translated, 
revised, and enlarged. By Prof. J. H. THAYER, D.D., Harvard Uni- 
versity. Third Edition, Revised, demy 4to, price 36s. 


Towards the close of the year 1862, the ‘* Arnoldische Buchhandlung” in Leipsic 
published the First Part of a Greek-Latin Lexicon of the New Testament, prepared, 
upon the basis of the ‘‘ Clavis Novi Testamenti Philologica” of C. G. Wilke (second 
edition, 2 vols. 1851), by Professor C. L. WILIBALD GRIMM of Jena. In his 
Prospectus, Professor Grimm announced it as his purpose not only (in accordance 
with the improvements in classical lexicography embodied in the Paris edition of 
Stephen’s Thesaurus and in the fifth edition of Passow’s Dictionary edited by Rost 
and his coadjutors) to exhibit the historical growth of a word’s significations, and 
accordingly in selecting his vouchers for New Testament usage to show at what time 
and in what class of writers a given word became current, but also duly to notice the 
usage of the Septuagint and of the Old Testament Apocrypha, and especially to pro- 
duce a Lexicon which should correspond to the present condition of textual criticism, 
of exegesis, and of biblical theology. He devoted more than seven years to his task. 
The successive Parts of his work received, as they appeared, the outspoken com- 
mendation of scholars diverging as widely in their views as Hupfeld and Hengstenberg ; 
and since its completion it has been generally acknowledged to be by far the best 
Lexicon of the New Testament extant. 

**T regard it asa work of the greatest Importance. . . . It seems to me a work 
showing the most patient diligence, and the most carefully arranged collection of useful 
and helpful references.” —THE BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. 

**The best New Testament Greek Lexicon. . . . It is a treasury of the results of 
exact scholarship.” —BisHop WESTCOTT. 

** An excellent book, the value of which for English students will, I feel sure, be 
best appreciated by those who use it most carefully.” —Professor F, J. A. Hort, D.D. 

‘*This work has been eagerly looked for. . . . The result is an excellent book, 
which I do not doubt will be the best in the field for many years to come.” —Professor 
W. SANDAY, D.D., in The Academy. 


Cremer.—Brisiico-THEOLOGICAL LEXICON OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. 
By Prof. HERMANN CREMER, D.D., Greifswald. Translated by 
William Urwick, M.A. In demy 4to, Third Edition, with Supplement, 
price 38s. 

The Supplement, which is included in the above, may be had 
separately, price I4s. 


Since the publication of the Large English Edition of Professor Cremer’s Lexzcon 
by Messrs T. & T. Clark in the year 1878, a third German Edition (1883), and a 
fourth in 1886, have appeared, containing much additional and valuable matter, 
Articles upon important words already fully treated have been rearranged and enlarged, 
and several new words have been inserted. Like most German works of the kind, 
the Lexicon has grown edition by edition: it is growing, and probably it will still 
grow in years to come. The noble English Edition of 1878 being stereotyped, it 
became necessary to embody these additions in a SUPPLEMENT involving the some- 
what difficult task of gathering up and rearranging alterations and insertions under 
words already discussed, together with the simpler work of translating the articles 
upon words (upwards of 300) newly added. The present Supplement, extending 
over 323 pages, embodies both classes of additional matter. 

To facilitate reference, a new and very copious INDEX of the entire work, Lexicon 
and Supplement, has been subjoined, enabling the student to consult the work with 
the same ease as the earlier edition, the arrangement of words by Dr Cremer not being 
alphabetical Save in groups, and requiring in any case frequent reference to the Index. 
Here at a glance it will be seen where any word is treated of in either Part. 
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One main feature of Dr Cremer’s additions is the consideration of the HEBREW 
EQUIVALENTS to many Greek words, thus making the Lexicon invaluable to the 
Hebraist. To aid him, the very full and important HEBREW INDEX, embracing 
upwards of 800 Hebrew words, and extending over several pages, is appended. 

‘It is hardly possible to exaggerate the value of this work to the student of the 
Greek Testament. . . . The translation is accurate and idiomatic, and the additions 
to the later edition are considerable and important.” —Church Bells. 


Davidson.—An InTRopUcToRY HEBREW GRAMMAR; with Progressive 
Exercises in Reading and Writing. By Prof. A. B. DAvipson, LL.D., 
Edinburgh. In demy 8vo, tenth edition, price 7s. 6d. 


Davidson.—A Syntax OF THE HEBREW ILANGUAGE. By Prof. A. B. 
DAVIDSON, LL.D., Edinburgh. [ln preparation. 


Ewald.—Syntax or THE HEBREW LANGUAGE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
ment. By Prof. HEINRICH EWALD. Translated by James Kennedy, 
B.D. In demy 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 

“Tt is well known that Ewald was the first to exhibit the Hebrew Syntax in a 


philosophical form, and his Grammar is the most important of his numerous works.” 
—Atheneum. 


Cave.—AN INTRODUCTION TO ‘THEOLOGY: ITS PRINCIPLES, ITS 
Branches, Its Results, and Its Literature. By Principal ALFRED CAVE, 
D.D., Hackney College, London. In demy 8vo, price 12s. 


‘*T have just seen your excellent ‘ Introduction to Theology,’ and feel prompted to 
thank you for this excellent help to students. I have been lecturing on this subject 
for forty years, and long wished for some such substitute for Hagenbach (too German 
to be translated or even reproduced), which I could recommend to my students.” — 
PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 


Rabiger.—EncycLop&p1a oF THEOLOGY. By Prof. J. F. RAsiceEr, 
D.D., Breslau. Translated from the German, and Edited, with a 
Review of Apologetical Literature, by Rev. JOHN MACPHERSON, M.A. 
In two vols., demy 8vo, price 21s. 


** Rabiger’s Encyclopzedia is a book deserving the attentive perusal of every divine. 
. It is at once instructive and suggestive.” —Atheneum. 


Robinson.—GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Prof. EDWARD ROBINSON, D.D. In demy 8vo, price gs. 


Winer.—A TREATISE ON THE GRAMMAR OF NEw TESTAMENT GREEK, 
Regarded as the Basis of New Testament Exegesis. By Dr G. B. 
WINER. Edited by Rev. W. F. MouLton, D.D. In one large 8vo 
vol., Ninth English Edition, price 15s. 


** We need not say it is Ae Grammar of the New Testament. It is not only superior 
to all others, but so superior as to be by common consent the one work of reference 
on the subject. No other could be mentioned with it.”—Zzterary Churchman, 


Michie.—Bis_re Worps AND PurasEs explained and illustrated. By 
CHARLES Micuik£, M.A. Cloth, price rs. 
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BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION AND 
CRITICISM. 


Driver.—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. By S. R. DRIVER, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, price 12s. 

‘* By far the best account of the great critical problems connected with the Old 

Testament that has yet been written. , . . It is a perfect marvel of compression and 


lucidity combined. . . . A monument of learning and well-balanced judgment.”— 
The Guardian. 


Blake.—How to READ THE PROPHETS: BEING THE PROPHECIES 
arranged Chronologically in their Historical Setting. With Explana- 
tions, Maps, and Glossaries. By Rev. BUCHANAN BLAKE, B.D. 
Three Volumes now ready, crown 8vo. 

Part J, THE PRE-EXILIAN MINOR PROPHETS (with JOEL). Price 4s. 
Part 7/7, ISAIAH. Chapters i-xxxix. Price 2s. 6d. (Second Edition). 
Part If[, JEREMIAH. Price 4s. 

‘¢ Mr Blake seems to have hit upon the right thing, and has proved himself com- 
petent to do it rightly. While these books are the very best introductions to the 
study of the Prophets, even the accomplished scholar will find them indispensable. 
No ‘Aids to the Study of the Bible’ can approach them in real helpfulness for the 
ordinary Bible reader.” —Zxfository Times. 


Bleek.—An INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Prof. J. F. 
BLEEK, University of Bonn. Translated from the Second German 
Edition, by Rev. W. URWICK, M.A. ‘2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 

‘** A pure and chaste perception, and love of truth, guided Bleek in all his scientific 


inquiries, combined with comprehensiveness and thoroughness of judgment.”—PRo- 
FESSOR DORNER. 


Briggs.—TuHE BiIs_e, THE CHURCH, AND THE Reason. The Three 


Great Fountains of Divine Authority. By Prof. C. A. Briccs, D.D. 
Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


Briggs.—BIs.icaL Stupy: Its PRINcIPLES, METHODS, AND HISTORY. 
By Prof. C.A. BR1GGs, D.D., New York. Post 8vo, 3rd Edition, price 7s. 6d. 

‘* A book fitted at once to meet the requirements of professional students of Scrip- 
ture, and to serve as an available guide for educated laymen who, while using the 
Bible chiefly for edification, desire to have the advantage of the light which scholar- 


ship can throw on the sacred page, ought to meet with wide acceptance and to be in 
many ways useful.”-—Professor A. B. BRucE, D.D. 


Briggs.—WHITHER? A THEOLOGICAL QUESTION FOR THE TIMES. By 
Prof. C. A. BRIGGS, D.D., New York. Post 8vo, 3rd Edition, price 7s. 6d. 
** An exceedingly scholarly, able, suggestive, and timely work.” —J/ndependent. 


Bruce.—THE KINGpoM oF Gop; oR, CHRIST’S TEACHING ACCORDING 
to the Synoptical Gospels. By Prof. A. B. BRUCE, D.D., Glasgow. 
In post 8vo, New Edition, Revised, price 7s. 6d. 

‘*The astonishing vigour and the unfailing insight which characterize the book 
mark a new era in biblical theology. In fact, as in all Dr Bruce’s writings, so here 
we find ourselves in the company of one whose earnest faith in the matter of the Gospel 
narratives prevents him from treating the doctrine of Christ merely in a scholastic 
style, or as an interesting subject for theory and speculation.” —Prof. Dons, D.D. 


Buhl.—TuHeE Canon anp TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Dr 
FRANTS BUHL, Professor of Theology at Leipzig. Just published. 
Demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

Prof. BANKS, in The Critical Review, writes: ‘‘ It would be difficult to find a more 
comprehensive, succinct, and lucid digest of the results of recent study of this subject 
than is given in this volume. . . . A perfect mine of exact detailed information.” 
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Candlish.—Tur Krincpom or Gop BrBLicaLLy AND HISTORICALLY 

considered. By Prof. J. S. CANDLISH, D.D. Demy 8vo, price Ios. 6d. 

‘¢ A charming book, written with unaffected ease and perfect lucidity, and therefore 
to be read with delight.” —Monthly Interpreter. 


Curtiss.—TuHeE LeviticaL Priests. A CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
Criticism of the Pentateuch. By Prof. S. I. CURTiss, D.D., Chicago. 
In crown 8vo, price 5s. 
‘*We can strongly recommend Dr Curtiss’ book as a real contribution to the 
criticism of the Pentateuch.”—Lzterary Churchman. 


Doedes.—MANnvuaL OF HERMENEUTICS FOR THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Prof. J. I. DOEDES, D.D., Utrecht. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
*¢ A very valuable summary of the history and principles of sound exegesis of the 
New Testament.” —Aritish Quarterly Review. 


Forbes.—THE Book or Psatms. THE STRUCTURAL CONNECTION OF 
the Book of Psalms both in single Psalms and in the Psalter as an 
organic whole. By Prof. J. FORBES, D.D., Aberdeen. In demy $vo, 
price 7s. 6d. 

‘* There is perhaps no riper or more scholarly work of this character on the shelves 
of our theological libraries.” —Chréstian Unzon. 


Forbes.—THE SERVANT OF THE LorD, IN ISAIAH XL.-LXvI. Reclaimed 
to Isaiah as the Author from Argument, Structure, and Date. By 
Prof. J. FORBES, D.D., Aberdeen. In crown 8vo, price 5s. 

‘* His arguments are to our mind unanswerable.”—London Quarterly Review. 


Forbes.—THE SYMMETRICAL STRUCTURE OF SCRIPTURE; OR SCRIP- 
ture Parallelism Exemplified in an Analysis of the Decalogue, the 
Sermon on the Mount, &c. By Prof. J. ForBESs, D.D. In $vo, price 
8s. 6d. 


Gebhardt.— THE DocTRINE OF THE APOCALYPSE, AND ITS RELATION 


to the Doctrine of the Gospel and the Epistles of St John. By Pastor 
H. GEBHARDT. In one vol. 8vo, price Ios. 6d. 


Gloag.—INTRODUCTION TO THE PAULINE EpIsTLEeS. By Paton J. 
GLOAG, D.D. In demy 8vo, price 12s. 

‘* A work of uncommon merit. He must be a singularly accomplished divine to 
whose library this book is not a welcome and valuable addition.” — Watchman. 
Gloag.—INTRODUCTION TO THE CATHOLIC EPISTLEsS. By Paton J. 

GLOAG, D.D. In demy 8vo, price Ios. 6d. 

** We have here a great mass of facts and arguments relevant in the strictest sense 
to the subject, presented with skill and sound judgment, and calculated to be of very 
great service to the student.” — Literary Churchman. 


Gloag.—ExeceEtTicaL StupiEs. By Paton J. Gioac, D.D. Crown 
8vO, price 5s. 
‘* Careful and valuable pieces of work.” —Spectator. 


Havernick.—GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Translated by Rev. W. ALEXANDER, D.D. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. 


Hengstenberg.—DIsserTATIONS ON THE GENUINENESS OF DANIEL, 
and the Integrity of Zechariah. In 8vo, price 12s. 


Keil.—Manuat or Hisrorico-CriticAL INTRODUCTION TO THE 
Canonical Scriptures of the Old Testament. By Prof. C. F. KEIL, D.D., 
Leipzig. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 2Is. 
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Lange.—TuHeE Lire oF THE LorD Jesus Curist: A COMPLETE 
Critical Examination of the Origin, Contents, and Connection of the 
Gospels. Translated from the German of J. P. LANGE, D.D., Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Bonn. Edited, with additional Notes, by 
Marcus Dops, D.D. In four vols., demy 8vo, 28s. nett. 


Ladd.—Tue DoctTrRINE oF SACRED SCRIPTURE. A Critical, Historical, 
and Dogmatic Inquiry into the Origin and Nature of the Old and 
New Testaments. By Prof. G. T. LADD, D.D., Yale College. In two 
volumes, 8vo (1600 pages), price 24s. 


‘* This important work is pre-eminently adapted for students, and treats in an ex- 
haustive manner nearly every important subject of Biblical criticism which is agitating 
the religious mind at the present day.” —Contemporary Review. 


Luthardt.—Sr JoHN THE AUTHOR OF THE FouRTH GOSPEL. By 
Prof. C. E. LUTHARDT, D.D., Leipzig. Translated by Prof. CASPAR 
RENE GREGORY, Leipzig. In demy. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

** A work of thoroughness and value.” —Gzardian. 


M‘Realsham.—Romans Dissectep: A Critical Analysis of the 
Epistle to the Romans. By E. D. M‘REALSHAM. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 
“© A decidedly clever je desprit.”—Baptist Magazine. 


Reuss.—HistTory OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES OF THE NEw TESTA- 
ment. By Prof. EDUARD Reuss, D.D., University of Strassburg. 
Translated from the Fifth Revised and Enlarged Edition. In one vol., 
8vo, 640 pp., price I5s. 

“One of the most valuable volumes of Messrs Clark’s valuable publications. . . . 
Its usefulness is attested by undiminished vitality. . . . His method is admirable, 
and he unites German exhaustiveness with French lucidity and brilliancy of expres- 
sion... . The sketch of the great exegetic epochs, their chief characteristics, and 
the critical estimates of the most eminent writers, is given by the author with a 
compression and a mastery that have never been surpassed.”—Archdeacon FARRAR. 


Scott.—PrincipLes oF NEw TESTAMENT QuoratTion. By Rev. J. 
ScoTT, D.D. In crown 8vo, second edition, price 4s. 


‘* Strength, acuteness, sound judgment, and reason, chastened by reverence, pervade 
this book, which we commend to all students of Holy Scripture.” — Record. 


Simon.—THE BIBLE AN OUTGROWTH OF THEOCRATIC LIFE. By 
Principal SIMON, D.D., Edinburgh. In crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 


‘**This book will well repay perusal. It contains a great deal of learning as well as 
ingenuity, and the style is clear.” —Gzardian. 


Watts.—THE New APOLOGETIC; OR, THE Down-GRADE IN CRITICISM, 
Theology, and Science. By Prof. R. WatTTs, D.D., Belfast. In crown 
8vo, price 6s. 


** A vigorous, thorough-going, and incisive book.” —Freeman. 


Watts.—THE NEWER CRITICISM AND THE ANALOGY OF THE FAITH. 
By Prof. R. WATTS, D.D., Belfast. In crown 8vo, third edition, price 5s. 
** This work will be of immense value to all who are interested in refuting the 


attempts made in so many quarters to invalidate the Divine origin of the Old Testa- 
ment revelation.” —Zuzglish Churchman. 


Workman.—THE Text oF JEREMIAH; OR, A CRITICAL INVESTIGATION 
of the Greek and Hebrew, with the Variations in the LXX. retranslated 
into the Original and Explained. By Prof. G. C. WORKMAN, M.A., 
Victoria University, Coburg, Canada. With an Introduction by Pro- 
fessor F. DELITZSCH, D.D. In post 8vo, price 9s. 

‘* A work of valuable and lasting service.’””"—Professor DELITZSCH. 
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Wright.—BrzsticaL Essays ON THE Books OF JOB AND JONAH, 
Ezekiel’s Prophecy of Gog and Magog, St Peter’s “ Spirits in Prison,” 
and the Key to the Apocalypse. By Prof. C. H. H. WRIGHT, D.D., 
Trinity College, Dublin. In crown 8vo, price 5s. 

** These Essays are marked by the same qualities—solid scholarship, careful and 
sober criticism, and a style which is pure and lucid.” —Church Bells. 


COMMENTARIES. 


Lange.—THEOLOGICAL AND HoMILETICAL COMMENTARY ON THE OLD 
and New Testaments. Specially designed and adapted for the use of 
Ministers and Students. By Prof. John PETER LANGE, D.D., in con- 
nection with a number of eminent European Divines. Translated, 
enlarged, and revised under the general editorship of Rev. Dr PHILIP 
SCHAFF, assisted by leading Divines of the various Evangelical De- 
nominations. Subscription price, net, 15s. per volume. 


OLD TESTAMENT— 14 VOLUMES. 


I. GENESIS. Witha General Introduction to the Old Testament. By Prof. J. P. Lancer, D.D. 
Translated from the German, with Additions, by ais TayLeR Lewis, LL.D., and A. Gos- 
MAN, D.D.—II. EXODUS and LEVITICUS. v4). Pe BANGE, “D:D: With General 
Introduction by Rev. Dr ,Oscoop.—III. NUMBERS. By Prof. J. P. Lance, D.D. 
DEUTERONOMY. By W. J. Scuréper. IV. JOSHUA. By Rev. F. R. Fay. JUDGES 
and RUTH. By Prof. Pautus CassEL, D.D.—V. SAMUEL. By Prof. Erpmann, D.D.— 
VI. KINGS. By Kart Cur. W. F. Baur, D.D.—VII. CHRONICLES. By Orto ZécKLER. 
EZRA. By Fr. W. Scuurtz. NEHEMIAH. By Rev. Howarp Crosgy, D.D., LL.D. 
ESTHER. By Fr. W. Scuuttz.—VIII. JOB. With: an Introduction and Annotations by Prof. 
Tayler Lewis, LL.D. A Commentary by Dr Otto ZoécKLkR, together with an Introductory 
Essay on Hebrew Poetry by Prof. PuHitip ScuarF, D.D.—_IX. THE PSALMS. By C. B. 
Mo.., D.D.—X. PROVERBS, BECLES es te and THE SONG OF SOLOMON. By Prof. 
O. ZéckLER, D.D.—XI. ISAIAH. By C. W. E. Nagcesacu.~-XIJ, JEREMIAH and LA- 
MENTATIONS. By C. W. E. NagcEtspacu, D.D.—XIII. EZEKIEL. By W. Scuroéper, D.D. 
DANIEL. By Prof. ZéckLtEr, D.D.—XIV. THE MINOR PROPHETS. * HOSEA, JOEL, and 
AMOS. By Orro SCHMOLLER, Ph.D. OBADIAH, MICAH, JONAH, NAHUM, HABAKKUK, 
and ZEPHANIAH. By Rev. Paut Kieinert. HAGGAI. By Rev. James E. M‘Curpy. 
ZECHARIAH. ByT. W. Cuampers, D.D. MALACHI. By Joseru Packarp, D.D. 

THE APOCRYPHA. By E.C. BisszEtt,D.D. One Volume. 


NEW TESTAMENT—10 VOLUMES. 


I. MATTHEW. With a General Introductionto the New Testament. By J.P. Lance, D.D. 
Translated, with Additions, by PuHitip ScHarFrF, D D.—II. MARK. By J. P. Lance, D.D. 
LUKE. By J. J. Van Oosterzke.—III, JOHN. By J. P. Lance, D.D.—IV. ACTS. 
By G. V. LecHLER, D.D., and Rev. CHARLES GEROoK.—V. ROMANS. By J. PY LANGE, D:D; 
and Rev. F. R. Fay.—VI. CORINTHIANS. By Curistian F. Kiinc.—VII. GALATIANS. 
By Otto ScHMOLLER, Ph.D. EPHESIANS, COLOSSIANS, and PHILIPPIANS. By Karr 
BraungE, D.D.—VIII. THESSALONIANS. By Drs AUBERLEN and RicGenBAcH. TIMOTHY, 
TITUS, and PHILEMON. By J. J. Van OostEerzEE, D.D. HEBREWS. By Kart B. 
Mott, D. Sissy neo By J. P. Lance, D.D., and J. J. Van OostEeRzEE, D.D. PETER 
and JUDE. FRONMULLER, Ph.D. JOHN: By Karu BrauNE, D.D.—X. THE 
REVELATION OF J JOHN. By Dr J. P. LANGE. Together with double Alphabetical Index to 
all the Ten Volumes on the New Testament, by JOHN H. Woops. 


Keil and Delitzsch.—ComMENTARIES ON AND INTRODUCTION TO 
the Old Testament. 

INTRODUCTION, 2 vols. (Keil). PENTATEUCH. 3 vols. (Keil). JOSHUA, 
JUDGEs, and RuTH, 1 vol. (Keil). SAMUEL, I vol. (Keil). K1INGs, 1 vol., 
and CHRONICLES, I vol. (Keil). Ezra, NEHEMIAH, and ESTHER, I vol. 
(Keil). Jos, 2 vols. (Delitzsch). PSALMS, 3 vols. (Delitzsch). PROVERBS, 2 
vols. (Delitzsch). ECCLESIASTES and SONG OF SOLOMON, I vol. (Delitzsch). 
ISAIAH, 2 vols. (Delitzsch). JEREMIAH and LAMENTATIONS, 2 vols. (Keil). 
EZEKIEL, 2 vols. (Keil). DANIEL, I vol. (Keil). MmINorR PROPHETS, 2 vols. 
(Keil), 

The above Series (published in Clark’s Foreign Theological Library) 
is now completed in twenty-seven volumes, and Messrs Clark supply 
any eight volumes for two guineas (Complete Set, £7, 2s. net.). 
Separate volumes may be had at the non-subscription price of Ios. 6d. 
each. 


‘* This series is one of great importance to the biblical scholar, and as regards its 
general execution, it leaves little or nothing to be desired.” —Zdindburgh Review. 
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Calvin (John), Worxs or. COMMENTARIES, FORTY-FIVE VOLS. 
Tracts on the Reformation, 3 vols. A selection of six vols. (or more 
at the same proportion) for 21s., with the exception of PSALMS, vols. 
I. and V.; HABAKKUK, and CORINTHIANS, 2 vols. 


Any separate volume (with the above exceptions), 6s. 


Delitzsch.—A NEw CoMMENTARY ON GENESIS. By Prof. FRANz 
DELITZSCH, D.D., Leipzig. In two vols., 8vo, price 21s. 

‘* Thirty-five years have elapsed since Prof. Delitzsch’s Commentary on Genesis 
first appeared; fifteen years since the fourth edition was published. Ever in the 
van of historical and philological research, the venerable author now comes forward 
with another fresh edition in which he incorporates what fifteen years have achieved 
for illustration and criticism of the text of Genesis. . . . We congratulate Prof. 
Delitzsch on this new edition, and trust that it may appear before long in an 
English dress. By it, not less than by his other commentaries, he has earned the 
gratitude of every lover of biblical science, and we shall be surprised if, in the future, 
many do not acknowledge that they have found in it a welcome help and guide.’”— 
Professor S. R. DRIVER in The Academy. 


Dods.—TuHE Book or GENESIS. With Introduction and Notes. 
By Prof. Marcus Dons, D.D. (Handbook Series.) Crown 8vo, price 2s. 


**Of the care with which the book has been done, and its thoroughness in every 
point, it is not possible to speak too highly.” —Congregationalist. 


Macgregor.—TuHE Book or Exopus. With Introduction, Com- 
mentary, Special Notes, Plans, &c. By JAMES MACGREGOR, D.D. 
(Handbook Series.) In two vols., crown 8vo, 2s. each. 


Murphy.—A CriticaAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK 
OF Exopus. By Prof. J. G. MURPHY, LL.D. 8vo, gs. | 


Douglas.—THE Book or JosHua. By Principal G. C. M. Douctas, 
D.D. (Handbook Series.) In crown 8vo, price Is. 6d. 


Douglas.—THE Book or Jupcrs. By Principal Douctas. (Handbook 
se7zes.) Crown Svo, price rs. 3d. 


Murphy.—TuHe Book or CuHronicLes. By Prof. J. G. Murpxy, 
LL.D. (Handbook Series.) Crown 8vo, price Is. 6d. 


Cassel.—An EXPLANATORY COMMENTARY ON ESTHER. With four 
Appendices, consisting of the Second Targum translated from the Aramaic 
with notes, Mithra, The Winged Bulls of Persepolis, and Zoroaster. By 
Prof. P. CASSEL, D.D., Berlin. In demy 8vo, price Ios. 6d. 

‘Tt is manifestly the ready expression of a full and richly stored mind, dispensing 
the treasures accumulated by years of labour and research. . . . No one whose 
fortune it is to secure this commentary will rise from its study without a new and 


lively realization of the life, trials, and triumphs of Esther and Mordecai.” —Zcclesé- 
astical Gazette. 


Hengstenberg.—CoMMENTARY ON THE Psatms. By Prof. HENc- 
STENBERG. Three vols., 8vo, 33s. 


Murphy.—A CriticaAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON THE Book 
OF PSALMS. By Professor J, G. MURPHY, LL.D. 8vo, I2s. 


Hengstenberg.—CoMMENTARY ON THE Book oF ECCLESIASTES. To 
which are appended Treatises on the Song of Solomon ; on the Book 
of Job; on the Prophet Isaiah; on the Sacrifices of Holy Scripture ; 
and on the Jews and the Christian Church. By E. W. HENGSTENBERG, 
D.D. Translated by D. W. Simon, D.D. In one vol., 8vo, gs. 
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Delitzsch.—CoMMENTARY ON THE PROPHECIES OF ISAIAH. Just 
published, in two vols., 8vo, price 21s. From the Fourth German 
Edition, entirely re-written. (Copyright by arrangement with the 
Author.) By Prof. FRANZ DELITZSCH, D.D., Leipzig. With Intro- 
duction by Prof. S. R. DRIVER, Oxford. 


** Delitzsch’s last gift to the Christian Church. . . . In our opinion, those who 
would enter into the meaning of that Spirit as He spake long ago by Isaiah, words of 
comfort and hope which have not lost their significance to-day, cannot find a better 
guide ; one more marked by learning, reverence, and insight, than Franz Delitzsch.” 
—Professor W. T. DAVISON in Zhe Expository Times. 

**Commentaries in Europe are not often re-published after their authors’ deaths, 
whatever is of permanent value in them being appropriated by their successors. 
But it may be long before one undertakes the task of expounding the Prophets 
possessing so many gifts and employing them so well.” —Gwardzan. 


Urwick.—THE SERVANT OF JEHOVAH. A COMMENTARY, GRAMMA- 
tical and Critical, upon Isaiah lii. 13-lili. 12. With Dissertations upon 
the Authorship of Isaiah xl.-Ixvi., &c. By Rev. W. URwick, M.A. In 
demy 8vo, price 3s. 

** A work of great and permanent value.”— Weekly Review. 


Orellii—TuHe Propuecies or IsatAH. By Prof. C. von ORELLI, 
Basel. In demy 8vo, price Ios. 6d. 
‘** The characteristics of this admirable commentary are brevity, separation of the 


more grammatical from the more expository notes, and general orthodoxy combined 
with first-rate scholarship.” — Zhe Record. 


Orelli.mTuHE PROPHECIES OF JEREMIAH. In demy 8vo, price ros. 6d. 


** Will be found a most trustworthy aid to the study of a book that presents many 
difficult problems.”—/ohn Buell. 


Fairbairn.—EZzEKIEL, AND THE Book oF HIS PropHEcy: An Exposi- 
tion. Witha new Translation. Fourth Edition. By the late Principal 
P. FAIRBAIRN, D.D. In demy 8vo, price Ios. 6d. 


Douglas.—THE Six INTERMEDIATE MrINoR PROPHETS: (OBADIAH, 
JONAH, MICAH, NAHUM, HABAKKUK, ZEPHANIAH.) By Principal 
DOUGLAS, D.D. (Handbook Series.) Crown 8vo, price Is. 6d. 


Dods.—THE Post-ExILIAN PROPHETS: HAGGAI, ZECHARIAH, and 
MALACHI. By Prof. MARCUS Dopbs, D.D. (Handbook Series.) Crown 
8vo, 2S. 

** When the Books of the Old Testament are treated in this way, there is some hope 
that the standard of popular teaching will be sensibly raised. . . . We can only con- 
gratulate the rising generation in having guides like these.” —Lzterary World. 


Bissell.—Tue ApocryPHA OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. With Historical 
Introduction, a Revised Translation, and Notes Critical and Explanatory. 
By Prof. E. C. BISSELL, D.D. In imperial 8vo, subscription price I5s. . 
** Dr Bissell has done his work admirably.” — Church Bells. 
‘** Dr Bissell has produced a really complete work at the cost of much labour and 
research.” — Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 


Bengel.—GNnomMon OF THE NEw TESTAMENT. By JOHN ALBERT 
3ENGEL. Now first translated into English. With Original Notes, 
Explanatory and Illustrative. Edited by A. R. FAUSSET, D.D., Canon of 
York. Five volumes bound in three, at the subscription price of 24s. net. 


**Tt is a work which manifests the most intimate and profound knowledge of 
Scripture, and which, if we examine it with care, will often be found to condense 
more matter into a line than can be extracted from many pages of other writers.” — 
ARCHDEACON HARE, 
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Meyer.—CriticaL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT (Matthew to Jude). By H. A. W. MEvER, D.D., under 
the editorial care of Rev. Dr DICKSON, Professor of Divinity | in the 
University of Glasgow. In twenty volumes, 8vo. SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 
45, 5S. net. 


A selection may now be made of any EIGHT VOLUMES at the Sub- 
scription Price of TWO GUINEAS net. 


Each Volume will be sold separately at Ios. 6d. to Non-Subscribers. 


MATTHEW, 2 vols. MARK and LUKE, 2 vols. JOHN, 2 vols. ACTS, 
2 vols. ROMANS, 2 vols. CORINTHIANS, 2 vols. GALATIANS, I vol. 
EPHESIANS and PHILEMON, I vol. PHILIPPIANS and COLOSSIANS, I vol. 
THESSALONIANS, I vol. (Dr Liinemann). TIMOTHY and TITUS, I vol. 
(Dr Huther), HEBREWS, I vol. (Dr Litnemann). PETER and JUDE, I 
vol. (Dr Huther). JAMES and JOHN, I vol. (Dr Huther). 


The series, as written by Meyer himself, is completed by the publica- 
tion of Ephesians with Philemon in one volume. But to this the Pub- 
lishers have thought it right to add Thessalonians and Hebrews, by Dr 
Liinemann, and the Pastoral and Catholic Epistles, by Dr Huther. 


‘** Meyer has been long and well known to scholars as one of the very ablest of the 
German expositors of the New Testament. We are not sure whether we ought not 
to say that he is unrivalled as an interpreter of the grammatical and historical mean- 
ing of the sacred writers, The publishers have now rendered another seasonable and 
important service to English students in producing this translation.” — Guardian. 


Schaff.—CoMMENTARY ON THE NEw TESTAMENT. With Illustrations 
and Maps. Edited by PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. Now wiceRaP eres 
in four vols., imperial 8vo, price I2s. 6d. each, 


CONTRIBUTORS.—The Very Rev. Dean Howson ; The Very Rev. 
Dean PLUMPTRE; DAVID Brown, D.D. mde RAWSON Lumpy, DiDss We 
MILLIGAN, D.D.; W. F. MOULTON, DADS Rev. Canon SPENCE j MARCUS 
Wops, WD. HF OswaLp DYKEs, 10) 10. ; JoserH Ancus, D.D. PATON ye 
CGEOAG YD. S. Ds Be SALMOND, (1.3) Witt hAay Bb. Pore, Db. ; PHILIP 
SCHAFF, IDs D.; MATTHEW B. RIDDLE, D. PD: 


Maps and Plans.—Professor ARNOLD Guyot. J/lustrations.—W. M.THoM- 
son, D.D., Author of “ The Land and the Book.” 


Vol. I. THE SYNOPTICAL GosPELs. Vol. II. ST JOHN’s GosPEL, and THE 
AcTs OF THE APOSTLES. Vol. III. ROMANS to PHILEMON. Vol. IV. 
HEBREWS to REVELATION. 


** A useful, valuable, and instructive commentary. The interpretation is set forth 
with See sreee and cogency, and in a manner calculated to commend the volumes to 
the thoughtful reader. The book is beautifully got up, and reflects great credit on 
the publishers as well as the writers.” —THE BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. 


‘¢ External beauty and intrinsic worth combine in the work here completed. Good 
paper, good type, good illustrations, good binding, please the eye, as accuracy and 
thoroughness in matter of treatment satisfy the judgment. Everywhere the workman- 
ship is “careful, solid, harmonious.” —JAZethodtst Recorder. 


Olshausen. — BIpLicAL COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS AND THE 
Acts. Four vols., 8vo, price 42s. 


Lindsay.—TueE GosPEL ACCORDING TO St Mark. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Maps. By Prof. T. M. LINDSAy, D.D. (Handbook Series.) 
Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
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Lindsay.— THE GOSPEL ACCORDING To St LuKE. With Introduction, 


Notes, and Maps. By Prof. T. M. Linpsay, D.D. (Handbook Series.) 
Part I., price 2s.; Part II., price 1s. 3d. ; 


Godet.—A ComMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL oF St LUKE. By Prof. F. 
GODET, D.D., Neuchatel. In two vols., 8vo, price 21s. 


Godet.—A ComMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL OF ST JOHN. In three 


vols., 8vo, price 31s. 6d. (A New Edition, revised throughout by the 
Author. ) 


** This work forms one of the battle-fields of modern inquiry, and is itself so rich in 
spiritual truth that it is impossible to examine it too closely ; and we welcome this 
treatise from the pen of Dr Godet. We have no more competent exegete, and this 
new volume shows all the learning and vivacity for which the author is distinguished.” 
—Freeman. 


Reith.—THE GosPEL AccORDING TO ST JoHN. With Introduction 


and Notes. By Rev. GEORGE REITH, D.D. (Handbook Series.) In 
two volumes, crown 8vo, 2s. each. 


‘* We have often commended Messrs Clark’s Bible Class Handbooks, and this is 
one of the best of them.” —Church Bells. 


Hengstenberg.—CoMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL OF ST JOHN. Two 
vols., 8vo, 2Is. 


Luthardt.—ComMeEnTary ON St Joun’s GospeL. By Prof. C. E. 
LUTHARDT, D.D. In three volumes, 8vo, price 31s. 6d. 


**Full to overflowing with a ripe theology and a critical science worthy of their 
great theme.”—J7ish Ecclestastical Gazette. 


Hutchison.—Ovr Lorp’s Sicns in St Joun’s GospEL. Discussions, 
chiefly Exegetical and Doctrinal, on the Eight Miracles in the Fourth 
Gospel. By JOHN HUTCHISON, D.D. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


‘* A learned, thoughtful, and delicate study.” — Bookman. 


Stier.—THE Worps or THE Lorp Jesus. Eight volumes, hand- 

somely bound in four, at the subscription price of 42s. net. THE WORDS 

OF THE APOSTLES. One vol., 8vo, price Ios. 6d. By Prof. RUDOLF 
STIER. 

‘* The whole work is a treasury of thoughtful exposition. Its measure of practical 


and spiritual application, with exegetical criticism, commends it to the use of those: 


whose duty it is to preach as well as to understand the Gospel of Christ.”— 
Guardian. 


Goebel.—TueE ParasLes or Jesus. A Methodical Exposition. By 
SIEGFRIED GOEBEL. In demy 8vo, price Ios. 6d. 

*¢ Such expositions as those of the Good Samaritan and the Prodigal Son are as full 

of human feeling as others are of ripe learning. The volume is quite a treasury of 


original exposition on a subject on which preachers constantly need help, and on 
which little that is new has appeared in recent years.” —AZethodist Recorder. 


Baumgarten.—ApostoLic History; BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE. 


Development of the Early Church, in the Form of a Commentary on the 
Acts of the Apostles. Three vols.. 8vo, 27s. 
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Gloag.—A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON THE ACTS 
of the Apostles. By PATON J. GLoaG, D.D. 2 volumes, 8vo, 2Is. 


**This commentary of Dr Gloag’s I have examined with special care. For my 
purposes I have found it unsurpassed by any similar work in the English language. 
It shows a thorough mastery of the material, philology, history, and literature per- 
taining to this range of study, and a skill in the use of this knowledge which places it 
in the first class of modern expositions.” —H. B. HACKETT, D.D. 


Lindsay.—TuHeE Acts oF THE APOSTLES. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Map. By Prof.T. M. LINDSAY, D.D. (Handbook Series.) In Two 
Parts, crown 8vo, price Is. 6d. each. 


Brown.—TueE EPIsTLE TO THE RoMANS. By Principal Davip Browy, 
D.D. (Handbook Series.) Crown 8vo, price 2s. 


Forbes. — ANALYTICAL COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO THE 
Romans, Tracing the Train of Thought by the aid of Parallelism; with 
Notes and Dissertations on the Principal Difficulties in the Epistle. 
By Prof. J. FORBES, D.D. 8vo, Ios. 6d. 


Godet.—A CoMMENTARY ON ST PAUL’sS EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 
In two vols., 8vo, price 21s. 


‘¢ For devotional warmth and practical application, Godet is, perhaps, unsurpassed 
by any modern commentator amongst foreign Protestants.” —Guwardzan. 


Olshausen.—CoMMENTARY ON THE RoMANS.  8vo, tos. 6d. 


Philippi—ComMeEntTary ON EPpisTLE TO Romans. By Prof. F. A. 
PHILIPPI, D.D. ‘Two vols., 21s. 


Godet.—A ComMMENTARY ON St PAuL’s First EPISTLE TO THE CoR- 
inthians. In two vols., demy 8vo, price 2Is. 


“‘We do not know any better commentary to put into the hands of theological 
students.” —Guardzaz. 


Olshausen.—CoMMENTARY ON CORINTHIANS. 8vo, 9S. 


Macgregor.—THE EPIsTLE or PAUL TO THE CHURCHES OF GALATIA. 
With Introduction and Notes. By JAMES MACGREGOR, D.D. (Hand- 
book Series.) In crown 8vo, price Is. 6d. 


Macpherson. — ComMENTARY ON St Paur’s EPISTLE TO THE 
Ephesians. By Rev. JOHN MACPHERSON, M.A. 8vo, price Ios. 6d. 
‘“* A book that no student can afford to neglect.” —Review of the Churches. 
‘* An advance, and a great one, on anything we yet possess.” —Jethodist Temes. 


Eadie.—EruesIANs, PHILIPPIANS, COLossIANs.. By Prof. J. EADIE, 
D.D. The three volumes will be supplied by subscription at the price 
of 18s. net, or in separate volumes, at Ios. 6d. each. They have been 
carefully edited by the Rev. WILLIAM YOUNG, M.A., Glasgow. 


Olshausen.—Pui.irpians, TiTUS, AND First TrmotuHy. 8vo, tos. 6d. 


Hutchison.—Lecrures on Pavu’s EPISTLES TO THE THESSALONIANS. 
By J. HUTCHISON, D.D. In demy 8vo, price 9s. 

‘*We have not—at least amongst modern works—many commentaries on these 
epistles in which the text is at once treated with scholarly ability, and turned to 
popular and practical account. Such is the character of Dr Hutchison’s work—his 
exegesis of crucial passages strikes us at once as eminently clear.” —Laftzst. 
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Hutchison.—LecturEs ON PAut’s EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 
By J. HUTCHISON, D.D. In demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


‘* This book has one great merit which separates it from the mass of commentaries 
and expository lectures—it is not only instructive, but it is also delightfully interest- 
ing. . . . The author’s moral and spiritual tone is lofty, and these lectures are 
characterized by a sweet and sunny grace, which cannot but charm and make better 
those who read them.” —Zzterary World. 


Davidson.—THE EPIsTLE TO THE HEBReEws. By Prof. A. B. Davrp- 
SON, D.D. (Handbook Series.) In crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


‘* For its size and price one of the very best theological handbooks with which I 
am acquainted—a close grappling with the thought of the epistle by a singularly 
strong and candid mind.”—Prof. SANDAY in Zhe Academy. 


Delitzsch.—CoMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. In 
two volumes, 8vo, price 21s. 


Adam.—An ExposiITION OF THE EPISTLE OF JAMES. By JOHN 
ADAM, D.D. In demy 8vo, price gs. 


Johnstone.—Tue First EpistLE oF PETER: Revised Text, with 
Introduction and Commentary. By Prof. R. JOHNSTONE, D.D. Demy 
8vo, price Ios. 6d. 

** Dr Johnstone has done excellent service in publishing this work.” —Zecord. 


‘Full of thoughtfulness and spiritual power and suggestiveness, and likely to be a 
valuable book to all Christian teachers.” —Lzterary World. 


Haupt.—Tue First Episttr or St Joun. A Contribution to Biblical 
Theology. By ERICH HAuptT. Translated, with an Introduction, by 
W. B. Pope, D.D. In demy 8vo, price Ios. 6d. 

‘“We recommend it especially to the use of ministers, and are sure that they will 
find in such scientific penetration far deeper and more suggestive preparation for 
sermons and Bible lectures than in the expositions which are written specially for 
homiletical use.” —Meuwe Evangelische Kirchen-Zettung. 


Glasgow.—TuHeE Apoca.ypsE translated and expounded. By the late 
Professor JAMES GLASGow, D.D. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. 


Alcock.—THeE SEVEN CHURCHES or Asta. By DEBORAH ALCOCK. 
Crown 8vo, price Is. 


Owen. — Works or Dr JoHN Owen. Edited by Rev. W. H. 
GOOLD, D.D., Edinburgh. In twenty-four vols., demy 8vo, subscription 
price, £4, 4s. 

The COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS, in seven 
vols., may be had separately, price 42s net. 


CHURCH HISTORY AND CHRISTIAN 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Lechler.— THE Apostotic AND Post-ApostoLtic Times. Their 
Diversity and Unity in Life and Doctrine. Third Edition, thoroughly 
revised and re-written. By Prof. G. V. LECHLER, D.D., Leipzig. In 
two vols., crown 8vo, price I6s. 

“Tn the work before us, Lechler works out this conception with great skill, and with 
ample historical and critical knowledge. He has had the advantage of all the discus- 
sions of these forty years, and he has made good use of them. The work is of the 
highest value.” —Sfectator. 
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Schaff.—Hisrory oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By Prof. PHILIP 
ScHAFF, D.D., LL.D. Five “ Divisions” (in two vols. each, 21s.) of 
this great work are now ready. 


1. APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY, A.D. 1-100. Two vols. Ex. demy 8vo, price 
21s. 

2. ANTE-NICENE CHRISTIANITY, A.D. 100-325. Twovols. Ex. demy 8vo, 
price 21s. 

3. NICENE AND Post-NICENE CHRISTIANITY, A.D. 325-600. Two vols. Ex. 
demy Svo, price 2Is. 

4. MEDIZVAL CHRISTIANITY, A.D. 590-1073. Two vols. Ex. demy 8vo, 
price 21s. (Completion of this Period, 1073-1517, in preparation. ) 

5. MODERN CHRISTIANITY. The German Reformation, A.D. 1517-1530. 
Two vols. Ex. demy 8vo, price 2Is. 


Dr Schaff’s ‘‘ History of the Christian Church” is the most valuable contribution 
to Ecclesiastical History that has ever been pubiished in this country. When com- 
pleted it will have no rival in point of comprehensiveness, and in presenting the results 
of the most advanced scholarship and the latest discoveries. Each division covers a 
separate and distinct epoch, and is complete in itself. 


Kurtz.—Hanpsook or CHuRcH History. By Prof. J. H. Kurrz, 
D.D. In two volumes, 8vo, price 7s. 6d. each. Vol. I.—To the 
Reformation. Vol. II.—From the Reformation. 

‘** A work executed with great diligence and care, exhibiting an accurate collection 


of facts, and a succinct though full account of the history and progress of the Church, 
both external and internal.” —Zglish Churchman. 


Neander.—GENERAL HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION AND 
Church to A.D. 1239. In 8 vols., 8vo, price two guineas net. 


This is the only Library Edition of NEANDER published in this country. 


Sell.—TurE CuHurRcH IN THE Mirror oF History: Studies on the 
Progress of Christianity. By KARL SELL, D.D., Darmstadt. In crown 
8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

‘‘Eminently thoughtful and instructive lectures. . . . The characteristics of the 
various periods are described with great clearness and philosophical grasp, and Dr 
Sell is almost always singularly happy in his manner of summing up the results of the 
definite epochs.” —Glasgow Herald. 


Smith.—OvuTLines oF EarLty CuurcH History. By H. WALLACE 
SMITH, D.D. (Primer Series.) Paper covers 6d., cloth 8d. 


Duff.—TuHE Earty CuurcuH: A History oF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
First Six Centuries. By the late Prof. Davip Durr, D.D., LL.D., 
Edinburgh. In demy 8vo, price 12s. 


‘*A clear, impartial, and impressive view of a period about which no intelligent 
Christian can afford to be ignorant.” —Christzan World, 


Guericke.— MANUAL oF CHURCH History: First SIX CENTURIES. 
By Professor GUERICKE. In demy 8vo, price Ios. 6d. 


Stanton.—THE JEWISH AND THE CHRISTIAN MessiAH. A Study in 
the Earliest History of Christianity. By Prof. VINCENT HENRY STAN- 
TON, D.D., Cambridge. In demy 8vo, price Ios. 6d. 


‘Mr Stanton’s book answers a real want, and will be indispensable to students of 
the origin of Christianity. We hope that Mr Stanton will be able to continue his 
labours in that most obscure and most important period, of his competency to deal 
with which he has given such good proof in this book.” —Guardian. 
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Uhlhorn.—CurisTIAN CHARITY IN THE ANCIENT CHuRcH. By G. 
UHLHORN, D.D., Abbot of Loccum. In crown 8vo, price 6s. 
‘* The facts are surprising, many of them fresh, and the truths to be deduced are 


far more powerful as weapons for warring against infidelity than scores of lectures or 
bushels of tracts.” —LZcclestastical Gazette. 


Dollinger. — HippoLytus AND CALLISTUS; OR, THE CHURCH OF 
Rome in the First Half of the Third Century. By J. J. I. voN DOL- 
LINGER. Translated, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by 
ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D., Master of University College, Durham. In 
one vol., 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

“We are impressed with profound respect for the learning and ingenuity displayed 
in this work. The book deserves perusal by all students of ecclesiastical history. It 
clears up many points hitherto obscure, and reveals features in the Roman Church at 
the beginning of the third century which are highly instructive.” —Athenaum. 


Hefele (Bishop).—A History oF THE COUNCILS OF THE CHURCH 
to A.D. 451, from the original documents. Translated from the German 
of C. J. HEFELE, D.D., Bishop of Rottenburg. In three vols., demy 8vo, 
price 12s. each. 


‘© This careful translation of Hefele’s Councils.” —Dr PUSEY. 
‘* The most learned historian of the Councils.”—Pére GRATRY. 


Matheson.—GrowTH OF THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTIANITY, TO THE 
Dawn of the Lutheran Era. By Rev. GEORGE MATHESON, D.D. In 
two vols., demy 8vo, price 21s. 

‘* Fresh, vigorous, learned, and eminently thoughtful.” —Contemporary Review. 
*“The work of a very able and pious and cultured thinker.” —Church Quarterly 
Review. 


Killen.—TueE Oxtp CatHoric CHurcH. By Prof. W. D. KILLEN, 
D.D., Belfast. In demy 8vo, price gs. 


Killen.—TuHeE IGNATIAN EPISTLES ENTIRELY SpuRiOoUS. A Reply to 
the Right Rev. Dr LIGHTFOOT, Bishop of Durham. By Prof. W. D. 
KILLEN, D.D., Belfast. In crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


**Strictly logical, dispassionate, and courteous, and altogether a very fine piece of 
ease Mees r , , S y P 
criticism.” —Zzterary World. 


Winer.—Tue Doctrines AND CONFESSIONS OF THE VARIOUS CoM- 
munities of Christendom. ‘With Illustrations from their Original 
Standards. By Prof. G. B. WINER, D.D., Leipzig. In demy 8vo, price 
1os. 6d. 


Witherow.—TueE History oF THE REFORMATION. By Professor T. 
WITHEROW, D.D. (Primer Series.) Paper covers 6d., cloth 8d. 


Lindsay.—Tue Rerormation. (Handbook Series.) By Prof. T. M. 
LINDSAY, D.D. Crown 8vo, price 2s. 


Smith.—Mepi#vaL Missions. By Prof. THos. SmirH, D.D. In 
crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 


Ullmann.—TuHe RerorMERS BEFORE THE REFORMATION: PRINCI- 
pally in Germany and the Netherlands. By Dr CARL ULLMANN. In 
two vols., 8vo, price 21s. 

** Beyond doubt one of the finest ornaments of the recent theology of Germany, and 

a masterpiece of historical research and composition, as profound as it is clear.” —Dr 


Se haff. 
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Schaff.—History oF THE GERMAN REFORMATION (A.D. 1517-1530). 
With Map and Illustrations. By Prof. PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. In two 
vols., extra 8vo, price 21s. 


‘* Necessarily, Luther takes the lion’s share of the volume; everything, or nearly 
everything, revolves round him; the whole story vibrates to his words and deeds. 
How far has Dr Schaff succeeded with Luther? We will not say that he has overcome 
the difficulty of adequately representing that extraordinary servant of Christ. But we 
do not remember to have met anywhere with so impartial and fair a narrative of Luther’s 
life ; we have never seen the various aspects of his character brought into view more 
naturally or more vividly ; and we have met with few accounts of him more interesting 
to read. . . . No feature of the book has struck us more than the way in which it 
combines learned accuracy with popular writing. Students can rely on the volume, 
and will find what they want in it. . . . The reader is all along in contact with a 
lively and progressive story, full of interest and of movement.” —Principal Rainy, D,D. 


Hagenbach.—HIstory OF THE REFORMATION IN GERMANY AND 
Switzerland chiefly. Translated from the Fourth Revised Edition of the 
German. In two volumes, 8vo, price 2Is. 


‘¢ Dr Hagenbach has produced the best history of the Reformation hitherto written.” 
—British Quarterly Review. : 


Macpherson.—THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION OF FaiTH. With 
Introduction and Notes. By Rev. J. MACPHERSON, M.A. (Handbook 
Series.) In Crown 8vo, price 2s. 


Walker.—Scotrish CuurcH History. By Norman L. WALKER, 
D.D., Dysart. (Handbook Series.) Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


Hamilton.—Hisrory or THE IRISH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. By T. 
HAMILTON, D.D., President of Queen’s College, Belfast. (Handbook 
Servzes.) Crown 8vo, price 2s. 


Briggs.—AMERICAN PRESBYTERIANISM : ITS ORIGIN AND Earty His- 
tory. Together with an Appendix of Letters and Documents, many of 
which have recently been discovered. By Prof. C. A. BRiGGs, D.D. 
In post 8vo, with Maps, price 7s. 6d. 


Piper.—LivEs oF THE LEADERS OF THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL. From 
Ignatius to the present time. By Dr FERDINAND PIPER. In two 
vols., 8vo (870 pp.), price 21s. 

*« A very interesting and useful hagiology. . . . The collection is one of remarkable 
value and interest.” —Sritish Quarterly Review. 


Smith.—Suorr History oF CHRISTIAN Missions. By Dr GEORGE 
SMITH, F.R.G.S., C.1.E. (Handbook Series.) Second Edition, with 
additional matter. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Robson.—OuTLinEs oF PROTESTANT Missions. By J. Rogson, D.D. 
(Primer Series.) Paper covers 6d., cloth 8d. 


Lichtenberger.—A Hisrory oF GERMAN THEOLOGY IN THE NINE- 
teenth Century. By F. LICHTENBERGER, D.D., Dean of the Faculty of 
Protestant Theology at Paris. Revised and brought up to date, with 


important additions specially prepared for the English Edition by the 
Author. Translated by W. HASTIE, B.D. In one large vol., vo, price 14s. 


“© Messrs Clark have seldom or never done a more seasonable, useful, or welcome 
thing than to publish a translation of Lichtenberger’s critical survey of the grand 
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movement of German thought in the province of theology during the last hundred 
years.” —Christian World. 
‘Such a work speaks for itself. Packed full of information, interesting in style, it 
will long remain a guide to the complexities of German theology.” —A/ethodist Times. 
‘The best and most complete work as yet published on the divines of the present 
century.”—Church Bells. 


Walker.—TuHE THEOLOGY AND THEOLOGIANS OF SCOTLAND, chiefly 
of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. By JAMES WALKER, 
D.D., Carnwath. In crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. Second Edition revised. 


Blaikie.—TuHrE PREACHERS OF SCOTLAND FROM THE SIXTH TO THE 
Nineteenth Century. By Prof. W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., Edinburgh. In 
post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


**Incomparably the best and most popularly written book on the subject that has 
appeared for many years.” —Sfectator. 


Schaff.—ENcycLoPA&bDIA OF LIVING DIVINES AND CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
of all Denominations in Europe and America. By PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 
In imperial 8vo, price 8s. © 


‘*¢ A very useful Encyclopedia. I am very glad to have it for frequent reference.” — 
Right Rev. Bishop LIGHTFOOT. 

‘‘ The information is very lucidly and compactly arranged.”—Rev. Canon DRIVER. 

** Very useful, and supplies information not elsewhere obtained.”—Rev. Dr HENRY 
ALLON. 


Allen.—TueE Lire anp WriTINGs OF JONATHAN Epwarps. By Prof. 
A. V. G. ALLEN, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. In fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 


‘In many respects this is the best account we have of Edwards, and the most 
adequate estimate of his character, of his historical influence, and of the value of his 
contribution to human thought.”— Ze Spectator. 


Lane.—THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ALEXANDER VINET. By LAURA 
M. LANE. With an Introduction by the Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR. 
Just published, in post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

‘*T may say without hesitation that readers will here find a deeply interesting 
account of a sincere and brilliant thinker. . . . The publication of this book will be 
a pure gain, if it calls the attention of fresh students to the writings of a theologian so 
independent as Vinet was, yet so supreme in his allegiance to the majesty of truth.”— 
Archdeacon FARRAR. 


Curtiss.— Franz DetirzscH: A MemoriaL Trisute. By Prof. S. I. 
Curtiss, D.D. With a portrait. Just published, in crown 8vo, 
price 3s. 

This work is based on an intimate acquaintance with him, which began in 
1873; on a careful examination of original documents not previously brought to 


light ; and on personal interviews with those who were acquainted with Professor 
Delitzsch. 


Innes.—CuurcuH AND State. An Historical Handbook. (Handbook 
Series.) By A. TAYLOR INNES, Advocate. In crown 8vo, price 3s. 

‘* A valuable contribution to the literature of the Church Question. He has given 

us a vast amount of information in a small compass, and he has shown us how to be 


cautious and sympathetic, and fair in dealing with a subject which bristles with points 
of controversy.— Zhe Speaker. 


Luthardt, Kahnis, and Briickner.—TuHr Cuurcu: Its OricIn, 
its History, and its Present Position. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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Bruce.—APo.LoGETICcs ; OR, CHRISTIANITY DEFENSIVELY STATED. By 
Prof. A. B. BRUCE, D.D. Being the Third Vol. of “ The International 
Theological Library.” Post 8vo, price Ios. 6d. 

**In this noble work of Dr Bruce, the reader feels on every page that he is in 
contact with a mind and spirit in which all the conditions for a genuine apologetic 
are fulfilled. The great powers of the writer—philosophical, critical, and let us add 
a a evangelical—have never been more signally displayed.” —Arztish 

(CENLY. 

Chapman.—PreE-Orcanic EvoLUTION AND THE BrBLicaAL IDEA OF 
God : an Exposition and a Criticism. By Prof. C. CHAPMAN, LL.D., 
Principal of Western College, Plymouth. In crown 8vo, price 6s. 

**One of the ablest expositions and criticisms of the evolutionary theory with which 
we have yet met.” — Westminster Review. 

Christlieb.— Moprrn Doust anp CHRISTIAN BELIEF. A Series of 
Apologetic Lectures addressed to Earnest Seekers after Truth. By 
Prof. T. CHRISTLIEB, D.D., Bonn. In demy 8vo, fourth edition, price 
Ios. 6d. 

**We recommend the volume as one of the most valuable and important among 
recent contributions to our apologetic literature.” — Guardian. 
Ebrard.—Apo.ocEtIcs ; or, THE SCIENTIFIC VINDICATION OF CHRIS- 

tianity. By Prof. J. H. A. EBRARD, D.D., Erlangen. In three vols., 
demy 8vo, price 31s. 6d. 

‘* The author of this work has a reputation which renders it unnecessary to speak 
in words of general commendation of his ‘ Apologetics.’ . . . Dr Ebrard takes nothing 
for granted. He begins at the beginning, laying his foundations deep and strong, 
and building upon them patiently and laboriously, leaving no gaps, no loose work, 
but adjusting each stone to its place and use.” —Church Bells. 

Ebrard. — THe GosprL History: A COMPENDIUM OF CRITICAL 
Investigations in support of the Historical Character of the Four Gospels. 
By Prof. EBRARD, Erlangen. In 8vo, Ios. 6d. 

Edgar.—TuHeE GospPEL OF A RISEN Saviour. By Rev. R. M‘CHEYNE 
EDGAR, A.M. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

*¢ A study of remarkable freshness and force.” —Zhe Christian. 

Given.—THE TRUTH OF SCRIPTURE IN CONNECTION WITH REVELATION, 
Inspiration, and the Canon. By Prof. J. J. GIVEN. In 8vo, price 6s. 

Godet. —DEFENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN FaiTH. By Prof. F. GODET, 
D.D., Neuchatel. In crown 8vo, Second Edition, price 6s. 

‘‘There is trenchant argument and resistless logic in these lectures ; but withal, 
there is cultured imagination and felicitous eloquence, which carry home the appeals 
to the heart as well as the head.” —Sword and Trowel. 

Guyot.—CREATION: OR THE BIBLICAL COSMOGONY IN THE LIGHT OF 
Modern Science. With illustrations. By Prof. ARNOLD GuyoT, LL.D. 
In crown 8vo, price 5s. 6d. 

Harris.—TuHE PuiLosopuicat Basis oF THEISM. An Examination of 
the Personality of Man, to ascertain his capacity to Know and Serve 
God, and the Validity of the Principles underlying the Defence of 
Theism. By Prof. SAMUEL HARRIS, D.D., LL.D., Yale College. In 
extra 8vo, price I2s. 

‘‘ Full of suggestive thought, and of real assistance in unfolding to the mind the 
true account and justification of its religious knowledge.” —Sfectator. 
Harris.—TuHeE Setr-REVELATION OF Gop. By Prof. SAMUEL HarRRIS, 

D.D., LL.D., Yale College. In extra 8vo, price I2s. 

““In the Philosophical Basis of Theism Dr Harris laid the foundation, in the 
present work he raises the superstructure, and in both he has done good service te 
philosophy and theology.” —Sfectator. 
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Janet.—Finat Causes. By Pau, JANet, Member of the Institute 
Paris. In one volume, 8vo, Second Edition, price 12s. 

‘* This very learned, accurate, and, within its prescribed limits, exhaustive work. 
. . - The book as a whole abounds in matter of the highest interest, and is a model 
of learning and judicious treatment.” —Guardian. 

‘* A great contribution to the literature of this subject. M. Janet has mastered the 
conditions of the problem, is at home in the literature of science and philosophy, and 
has that faculty of felicitous expression which makes French books of the highest class 
such delightful reading; . .. in clearness, vigour, and depth it has seldom been 
equalled, and more seldom excelled, in philosophical literature.” —Sfectator. 


Lewis.—TuHE Six Days or CREATION OR, THE SCRIPTURAL COSMOLOGY 
with the Ancient Idea of Time-Worlds in distinction from Worlds in 
Space. By TAYLER LEwIs, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Luthardt.—Apotocetic LECTURES ON THE Fundamental Truths 
of Christianity, Seventh Edition ; On the Saving Truths of Christianity, 
Fifth Edition; On the Moral Truths of Christianity, Third Edition. 
By Prof. C. E. LUTHARDT, D.D., Leipzig. In three handsome crown 
8vo volumes, price 6s. each. 

** We do not know any volumes so suitable in these times for young men entering 
on life, or, let us say, even for the library of a pastor called to deal with such, than 
the three volumes of this series. We commend the whole of them with the utmost 
cordial satisfaction. They are altogether quite a speciality in our literature.”— 
Weekly Review. 


Mair.—Strupies IN THE CHRISTIAN EvIDENCES. By ALEX. Marr, 
D.D., Edinburgh. Second Edition, crown 8vo, price 6s. 
** This book ought to become immensely popular. . . . That one chapter on ‘ The 


Unique Personality of Christ ’ is a masterpiece of eloquent writing, though it is scarcely 
fair to mention one portion where every part is excellent.”— Zhe Rock. 


Macgregor.—TuHre ApoLocy OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, His- 
torically Regarded with Reference to Supernatural Revelation and 
Redemption. By JAMES MACGREGOR, D.D., Oamaru. 8vo, Ios. 6d. 


** An apology of the noblest kind.” —LZxfosttory Times. 


Naville.— Mopern Puysics: Srupirs HIstoRICAL AND PHILO- 
sophical. By ERNEST NAVILLE. In crown 8vo, price 5s. 


“This work meets, with rare skill, some of the more subtle speculations of pro- 
minent writers in our midst.”— Record. 


Naville.—Tue Prosiem or Evit. ‘By Ernest NAvILLE. In crown 
8vo, price 4s. 6d. 

** The subject is dealt with by M. Naville in a truly philosophic manner, and at 
the same time with a brilliancy of illustration that seizes and enchains the attention, 
and with a simplicity of style that places the subject within the reach of all.” —London 
Quarterly Review. 





Reusch.—NATuRE AND THE BIBLE: LECTURES ON THE Mosaic His- 
tory of Creation in its relation to Natural Science. By Prof. F. R. H. 
RrusCH, D.D. Revised and corrected by the Author. In two vols., 
8vo, price 2Is. 

** Other champions much more competent and learned than myself might have been 
placed in the field ; I will only name one of the most recent, Dr Reusch, author of 

‘ Nature and the Bible.’”—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
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Steinmeyer.—THE MrrRacLes OF OUR LORD IN RELATION TO MODERN 
Criticism. By Prof. F. L. STEINMEYER, D.D., Berlin. In demy 8vo, 
price 7s. 6d. 


**This work vindicates in a vigorous and scholarly style the scund view of miracles 
against the sceptical assaults of the time.” —Princeton Review. 


Stirling.—PuiLosopHy AND THEOLOGY, being the First Edinburgh 
University Gifford Lectures. By J. HUTCHISON STIRLING, LL.D. 
(Edin.). In post 8vo, price gs. 

*“This volume will make foritself many friends. There is a bracing, stimulating 
masterfulness about the lectures which will be found to lead to many rich veins of 
thought. . . . His work may be summed up as another splendid assertion of Thought, 


Intelligence, as after all that which is essential in the universe.”—7Zhe Critical 
Review. 


Thomson.—THE CHRISTIAN MIRACLES AND THE CONCLUSIONS OF 
Science. By Rev. W. D. THOMSON, M.A. (Handbook Series.) Crown 
Svo, price 2s. 

** A clear and scholarly véseemé of the chief objections to miracle, and how these 
arguments have been met.” —Leterary Churchman. 


Ullmann.—TuHeE SINLEssNEss oF JESUS: AN EVIDENCE FOR CHRISTI- 
anity. By Dr CARL ULLMANN. Fourth Edition, in crown 8vo, 
price 6s. 

*‘ We welcome it in English as one of the most beautiful productions of Germany. 
. We warmly recommend this beautiful work as eminently fitted to diffuse, among 
those who peruse it, a higher appreciation of the sinlessness and moral eminence of 

Christ.” —Lyritesh and Foreign Evangelical Review. 


Watts.—THE REIGN oF CausaLiry: A VINDICATION OF THE 
Scientific Principle of Telic Causal Efficiency. By Prof. R. WATTS, 
DED: EL. Belfast: In ‘crown Svo, price 6s: 


**A more convincing argument for the existence of a moral and intelligent first 
cause it would be difficult to find in modern theological literature.”—Christzan World 
Pulpit. 
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Alexander.—A System or BipiicaL THEOLoGyY. By the late Principal 
W. LINDSAY ALEXANDER, D.D., LL.D., Edinburgh. In two vols., 8vo, 
price 2Is. 

** A work like this is of priceless advantage. It is the testimony of a powerful and 
accomplished mind to the supreme authority of the Scriptures, a lucid and orderly 
exhibition of their contents, and a vindication, at once logical, scholarly, and con- 
clusive, of their absolute sufficiency and abiding truthfulness. It is a pleasure to read 
lectures so vigorous and comprehensive in their grasp, so subtle in their dialect, so 
reverent in spirit, and so severely chaste in their style. There are scores of men 
who would suffer no loss if for the next couple of years they read no other book than 
this. To master it thoroughly would be an incalculable gain.” —Aaptist Magazine. 





Beck.—PastoraL THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Prof. J. 
T. BECK, D.D., Tiibingen. In crown 8vo, price 6s. 

**The volume contains much which any thoughtful and earnest Christian minister 
will find helpful and suggestive to him for the wise and efficient discharge of his sacred 
functions.” —Literary World. 
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Brown.—Curist’s SECOND CoMING ; WILL IT BE PRE-MILLENNIAL? 
Sixth Edition. By Principal DAVID BRown, D.D., Aberdeen. In 
crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


Bruce.—THE TRAINING OF THE TWELVE ; OR, EXPOSITION OF PASSAGES 
in the Gospels exhibiting the Twelve Disciples of Jesus under Discip- 
line for the Apostleship. By Prof. A. B. BRUCE, D.D., Glasgow. In 
demy 8vo, Fourth Edition, price Ios. 6d. 


** A volume which can never lose its charm either for the preacher or for the 
ordinary Christian reader.” —London Quarterly Review. 


Bruce.—THE HvumILiATION OF CHRIST IN ITS PHYSICAL, ETHICAL, AND 
Official Aspects. By Prof. A. B. BRUCE, D.D., Glasgow. In demy 
8vo, Third Edition, price tos. 6d. 


‘** The title of the book gives but a faint conception of the value and wealth of its 
contents. . . . Dr Bruce’s work is really one of exceptional value ; and no one can 
read it without perceptible gain in theological knowledge.” —Zvglish Churchman. 


Butler (Bishop).—TuHrrE Sermons on Human Nature. With 
Introduction and Notes, by Rev. T. B. KILPATRICK, B.D. (Handbook 
Serzes.) In crown 8vo, price ts. 6d. 


** The best edition of the famous sermons that we have ever seen. . . . No student 
of Butler should fail to procure it.”—Lzterary World. 


Calvin (John).—Tue INsTITUTES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. In 
two volumes, 8vo (1300 pages), price I4s. 


Calvin.—InstiruTio CHRISTIANAE RELIGIONIS. Curavit A. THOLUCK. 
In two vols., 8vo, Subscription price, net 14s. 


Candlish.—Tue CuristiAn Sacraments. By Prof. J. S. CANDLISH, 
D.D. (Handbook Series.) In crown 8vo, price Is. 6d. 


**Tt is an admirable little book, full of material for reflection, and singularly 
valuable as being representative of what may be termed the generally accepted views 
of the main subject as held by Protestants.” —Christian World, 


Candlish.—TuHer Work or THE Hoty Spirit. By Prof. J. S. CAnp- 
LISH, D.D. (Handbook Series.) In crown 8vo, price Is. 6d. 


Cave.—TueE ScripTurRAL DoctTRINE OF SACRIFICE AND ATONEMENT. 
By Principal ALFRED CAVE, D.D. In demy 8vo, New Edition, revised 
throughout, price Ios. 6d. 


‘** Every page in this edition has been carefully revised in the light of the latest 
relative researches. ‘The literary references have also been brought down to date... . 
In the New Testament section there is considerable variation. Upon the Doctrine of 
the Atonement especially, conclusions upon which affect so materially the presentation 
of Christian truth, the author’s views have been steadily ripening, as he believes, 
during the thought of years. Consequently more than half of the New Testament 
portion has been re-written.” —LZxtract from the Preface. 


** We wish to draw particular attention to this new work on the important subject 
of Sacrifice. If we can induce our readers not only to glance through the book, but to 
read every line of it with thoughtful care, as we have done, we shall have earned their 
gratitude.”—Church Bells. 
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Crippen.—A Poputar INTRODUCTION TO THE HIsTorY oF CHRISTIAN 
Doctrine. By Rev. T. G. CRIPPEN, M.A. In demy 8vo, price 9s. 
** A clear and intelligible account of the course of religions from the earliest times 


to our own; . . . indeed, the student who masters this volume only will have no 
mere acquaintance with this department of theological work.” —F7veeman. 


Cunningham.—HisroricaL THEroLocy. A REVIEW OF THE PRIN- 
cipal Doctrinal Discussions in the Christian Church since the Apostolic 
age. By the late Principal CUNNINGHAM, D.D., Edinburgh. In two 
volumes, demy 8vo, price 21s. Second edition. 


Dollinger.— DrcLaraTIONS AND LETTERS ON THE VATICAN DECREES, 
1869-1887. By J. J. IGNAZ VON DO6LLINGER. Authorised translation. 
Just published, in crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


Dr ALFRED PLUMMER says—‘‘ This intensely interesting collection of declarations 
and letters gives us in a short compass the main historical facts which Dr Dollinger 
considered to be absolutely fatal to the truth of the dogma respecting the infallibility 
of the pope, and the reasons which for nineteen years prevented him from ‘submitting’ 
even to the pope with the whole of the Roman episcopate at his back. . . . In- 
dispensable to every one who would have an intelligent grasp of the infallibility 
question.” 


Dorner.—HIstTory OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
Person of Christ. By Prof. I. A. DORNER, D.D., Berlin. In five vols., 
8vo, price £2, I2s. 6d. 

‘*So great a mass of learning and thought so ably set forth has never before been 
presented to English readers, at least on this subject.” —/ournal of Sacred Literature. 


Dorner.—A System or CuristiAN Doctrine. By Prof. I. A. 
DoRNER, D.D., Berlin. In four volumes, 8vo, price £2, 2s. 


“© The work has many and great excellences, and is really indispensable to all who 
would obtain a thorough acquaintance with the great problems of theology. It is a 
great benefit to English students that it should be made accessible to them in their own 
language, and in a form so elegant and convenient.” —Lzterary Churchman, 


Ewald.—O.p anp New TesTaMENT THEOLOGY. By Prof. HEINRICH 
EWALD, Gottingen. In demy 8vo, price Ios. 6d. 


‘¢ Leading principles which can never be out of date enforced with the energy of 
genius.” —Spectator. 


Ewald.—RevetatTion : Irs NatuRE AND REcorD. By Prof. HEINRICH 
EWALD, Gottingen. Translated by Prof. GOADBy, Nottingham. In 
demy 8vo, price Ios. 6d. 

NoTe.—This first volume of Ewald’s great and important work, ‘‘ Die Lehre 
der Bibel von Gott,” is offered to the English public as an attempt to read 
Revelation, Religion, and Scripture in the light of universal history and the 
common experience of man, and with constant reference to all the great religious 
systems of the world. The task is as bold and arduous as it is timely and 
necessary, and Ewald was well fitted to accomplish it. . . . The work has not 
simply a theological, but a high and significant apologetic value, which those 
who are called upon to deal with the various forms of modern scepticism will not 
be slow to recognise.” —Zxtract from Translators Preface. 


Fairbairn.—PasroraL THEOLOGY: A TREATISE ON THE OFFICE AND 
Duties of the Christian Pastor. By the late Principal FAIRBAIRN, D.D., 
Glasgow. With a Biographical Sketch of the Author. In crown 8vo, 
price 6s. 
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Frank.—SysTEM OF THE CHRISTIAN CERTAINTY. By Prof. Fr. H. R. 
FRANK, Erlangen. In demy 8vo, price Ios. 6d. 


** No weightier or more valuable theological work has come to us since the publica- 
tion of Dr Dorner’s ‘ Christian Doctrine.’ ””—Lzterary World. 


Gebhardt.—Tue DoctrINE OF THE APOCALYPSE, AND ITS RELATION 
to the Doctrine of the Gospel and Epistles of St John. By Pastor 
HERMANN GEBHARDT. In one volume 8vo, price Ios. 6d. 


Hagenbach.—A History oF CurisTiAN Doctrines. ‘Translated 
from the Fifth and Last German Edition with Additions from other 
Sources. By Prof. K. R. HAGENBACH, D.D. 3 vols., 8vo, price 31s. 6d. 

** There is no work which deals with this subject in a manner so scientific and so 
thorough as Hagenbach’s. Moreover, there is no edition of this work, either in 

German or in English, which approaches the present as to completeness and accuracy.” 

—Church Bells. 


Heard.—O Lp anp NEw THEOLOGY: A CONSTRUCTIVE CRITIQUE. By 
Rev. J. B. HEARD, M.A. In crown 8vo, price 6s. 
** Progressive theologians, who desire to find ‘the old in the new, and the new 


in the old,’ will be deeply grateful to Mr Heard for this courageous and able work.” 
— Christian World. 


Lichtenberger.-—A History or GERMAN THEOLOGY IN THE NINE- 
teenth Century. By F. LICHTENBERGER, D.D., Dean of the Faculty of 
Protestant Theology of Paris. Revised and brought up to date, with 
important additions specially prepared for the English Edition by the 
Author. Translated by W. HAsTiIrx, B.D. In one large vol., 8vo, 
price 14s. 

** Messrs Clark have seldom or never done a more seasonable, useful, or welcome 
thing than to publish a translation of Lichtenberger’s critical survey of the grand 
movement of German thought in the province of theology during the last hundred 
years.” —Christian World. 

** Such a work speaks for itself. Packed full of information, interesting in style, it 
will long remain a guide to the complexities of German theology.” —-AZethodist Times. 

**The best and most complete work as yet published on the divines of the present 
century.”—Church Bells. 


Lilley.—TuHE Lorp’s Supper: Its OriciIn, NATURE, AND USE. By 
Rey. J. P. LILLEY, M.A. In crown 8vo, price 5s. 
** Mr Lilley supplies us with an excellent and much needed book. . . . Altogether 


the volume can be cordially recommended to all who seek clear and reasonable views 
on the Sacrament.”—Prof. Marcus Dons, D.D., in Zhe Expositor. 


** We know no better modern book more suggestive and helpful.” —/7eeman. 


Macpherson.—Ture WerstMINSTER CONFESSION OF FaitH. With 
Introduction and Notes. By Rev. J. MACPHERSON, M.A. (Handbook 
Series.) In crown 8vo, price 2s. 


Macpherson.—Tue Sum or Savinc KNOWLEDGE. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By Rev. J. MACPHERSON, M.A. (Handbook Series.) 
In crown 8vo, price Is. 6d. 
** Read in the Sam of Saving Knowledge, the work which I think first of all wrought 
a saving change in me.” —J/‘Cheyne’s Diary. 
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Martensen.—CurisT1AN Docmatics. By H. Marrensen, D.D., 
Bishop of Seeland. In one vol., 8vo, price Ios. 6d. 

** The greatest Scandinavian, perhaps the greatest Lutheran, divine of our century. 
The famous ‘ Dogmatics,’ the eloquent and varied pages of which contain intellectual 
food for the laity no less than for the clergy. . . . His ‘Christian Dogmatics’ has 
exercised as wide an influence on Protestant thought as any volume of our century.” — 
Expositor. 


Matheson.—Aips To THE Stupy oF GERMAN THEOLOGY. By Rev. 
GEO. MATHESON, D.D., Edinburgh. In crown 8vo, 3rd Edition, 4s. 6d. 


** A work of much labour and learning, giving in a small compass an intelligent 
review of a very large subject.” —Spectator. 


Muller.—Tue Curistian Docrrine or Sin. By Prof. Jutrus 
MULLER, D.D. In two vols., 8vo, price 2Is. 


Oehler.—THEOLOGY oF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Dr Gust. FR. 
OEHLER. In two volumes, 8vo, price 2!Is. 
“* These volumes form a treatise of rare worth.” —Azblotheca Sacra. 


Rabiger.—EncycLop#pIA oF THEOLOGY. By Prof. J. F. RABIGER, 
D.D., Breslau. Translated from the German, and Edited, with a 
Review of Apologetical Literature, by Rev. JOHN MACPHERSON, M.A. 
In two vols., demy 8vo, price 2Is. 


** Rabiger’s Encyclopzedia is a book deserving the attentive perusal of every divine. 
. . . It is at once instructive and suggestive.” — Atheneum. 


Rainy.— DELIVERY AND DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN DocTRINE. By 
Prof. R. RAtny, D.D., Principal of the New College, Edinburgh. In 
demy 8vo, price Ios. 6d. 


‘We gladly acknowledge the high excellence and the extensive learning which 
these lectures display. They are able to the last degree, and the author has, in an 
unusual measure, the power of acute and brilliant generalization.” —Lzterary Church- 
mal. 


Salmond.—TuHeE SHorTER CATECHISM. By Rev. Prof. S. D. F. 
SALMOND, D.D. (Bible Class Primer Series.) In Three Parts, price 
6d. each ; Cloth Covers, 8d. Three Parts bound in One, Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Schultz.—-OLp TEsTAMENT THEOLOGY: the Religion of Revelation 
in its Pre-Christian Stage of Development. By Prof. H. SCHUL1Z, D.D., 
Gottingen. Two vols., 8vo, price 18s. nett. 


** A standard work on this subject may be said to be indispensable to every theo- 
logian and minister. ... The book to get, beyond doubt, is this one by Schultz, 
which Messrs Clark have just given to us in English. ... It is one of the most 
interesting and readable books we have had in our hands for a long time.’”—Prof. 
A. B. Bruce, D.D., in Zhe Christian World. 

** A contribution of the first rank to our literature on the pressing questions of Old 
Testament Theology is made by this translation of the important work of Hermann 
Schultz—by far the most thorough and exhaustive treatment of Old Testament 
Theology on scientific grounds in recent times. . . . The book will take a permanent 
place in theological libraries.”—G/asgow Herald. 


Shedd.—Docmatic THEoLocy. By Prof. W. G. T. SHEDD, D.D., 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. In two vols., extra 8vo 
(about I400 pp.), price 25s. 


‘* There is much in these volumes which is useful and edifying, and to which the 
student in divinity will seldom turn without profit.” —Gwardzan., 
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Shedd.—A History or CuristiAN Doctrine. By Prof. W. G. T. 
SHEDD, D.D., New York. In two vols. demy 8vo, price 21s. 
‘*To the young student it will be valuable as a guide to his critical reading, and 


the literary man it will be indispensable as a book of reference.” —Bzbliotheca 
acra. 


Simon.—THE REDEMPTION OF MAN. Discussions bearing on the 
Atonement. By Prof. D. W. Simon, D.D., Principal of the Congre- 
gational Theological Hall, Edinburgh. In demy 8vo, price tos. 6d. 

Principal FAIRBAIRN, Mansfield College, writes—‘‘ I wish to say how stimulating 
and helpful I have found your book. Its criticism is constructive as well as incisive, 
while its point of view is elevated and commanding. It made me feel quite vividly 
how superficial most of the recent discussions on the Atonement have been.” 


‘‘ A book of interest and importance.” —Saturday Review. 


Smeaton.—TuHeE Doctrine oF THE Hoty Spirit. By Prof. Geo. 
SMEATON, D.D., Edinburgh. Second Edition, in demy 8vo, price gs. 
**A valuable monograph. . . . The masterly exposition of doctrine given in these 


lectures has been augmented in value by the wise references to current needs and 
common misconceptions.” —Lritish and Foreign Evangelical Review. 


Weir.—THE Way: THE NATURE, AND MEANS OF REVELATION. By 
JOHN F. WEIR, M.A., Dean of the Department of Fine Arts, Yale 
University. In crown 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 





**No one can rise from its perusal without feeling that the Scriptures are more real 
to him.” —Onited Presbyterian Magazine. 


Weiss.—BisiicaL THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Prof. 
BERNHARD WEISS, D.D., Berlin. In two vols., 8vo, price 2!s. 
**Further references to this work, so far from diminishing the high estimate we 
have previously expressed, have induced us to value it still more. The issue of the 
second and concluding volume gives aid to this enhanced appreciation.” — 7heological 
Quarterly. 
‘** A work so thorough as this, and which so fully recognises the historical character 
of the science of Biblical Theology, was well worth translating.” —<dAcademy. 


Winer.—TuHeE Doctrines AND CONFESSIONS OF THE VARIOUS CoM- 
munities of Christendom. With Illustrations from their Original 
Standards. By Prof. G. B. WINER, D.D., Leipzig. In demy 8vo, 
price Ios. 6d. 


Whyte.—A CoMMENTARY ON THF SHORTER CATECHISM. By ALEX. 
WHYTE, D.D., Edinburgh. (Handbook Series.) Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


Wright.—TuHe FATHERHOOD oF GoD, AND ITs RELATION TO THE 
Person and Work of Christ, and the Operations of the Holy Spirit. By 
Professor C. H. H. WRIGHT, M.A. Crown $8vo, 5s. 


PROPHECY. 


Briges.—MeEssIANnic Propuecy. The Prediction of the Fulfilment of 
Redemption through the Messiah. By Prof. C. A. BRiGGs, D.D., New 
York. In one volume, post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

Notrre.—This Work discusses all the Messianic passages of the Old Testament 
in a fresh Translation, with critical notes, and aims to trace the development of 
the Messianic idea in the Old Testament. 
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The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE writes—‘‘ On the pervading and multi- 
form character of this promise, see a recent, as well as valuable authority, in the 
volume of Dr Briggs, of New York, on ‘ Messianic Prophecy.’ ” 

*¢ Professor Briggs’ Messianic Prophecy is a most excellent book, in which I greatly 
rejoice.” —Prof. FRANZ DELITZSCH. 


Delitzsch.—MEssIANic PROPHECIES IN HIsToRICAL SUCCESSION. By 
Prof. FRANZ DELITZSCH, D.D., Leipzig. Translated by Prof. CURTISS, 
D.D. Just published, in crown 8vo, price 5s. 


‘¢ The proofs of this volume were corrected by the author on his death-bed, and the 
Preface was dictated by him five days before his death. There is something sacred 
about such a book. It embodies the results of the most recent scholarly investiga- 
tion, and at the same time breathes the spirit of deep and fervent Christian faith. In 
times when it needs the greatest care to handle wisely the subject of Messianic 
Prophecy, the student could not well have a better guide than this short but compre- 
hensive volume. It is as full of instruction as it is a help to discriminating faith. 
We heartily wish it a wide circulation.” —J/ethodist Recorder. 


Fairbairn. PROPHECY VIEWED IN ITs DrsTINcTIVE NATURE, ITS 
Special Functions, and Proper Interpretation. By the late Principal 
P. FAIRBAIRN, D.D., Glasgow. In demy 8vo, price Ios. 6d., Second 
Edition. 


Fairbairn.—THE REVELATION oF LAW IN SCRIPTURE, CONSIDERED 
with respect both to its own Nature and to its Relative Place in 
Successive Dispensations. (The Third Series of the ‘‘ Cunningham 
Lectures.”) By the late Principal P. FAIRBAIRN, D.D. In demy 8vo, 
price Ios. 6d. 


Gifford.—VoIcEs OF THE PROPHETS. By the Ven. E. H. Girrorp, 
D.D., Archdeacon of London, and Canon of St Paul’s. In crown 8vo, 
price 3s. 6d. 

‘¢ The author has long ago attained high position as a scholar, a man of science and 


a theologian, and in the volume before us he offers his readers some of the best fruits 
of these varied accomplishments.” —Standard. 


Gloag.—TuHE MEssIaNic PROPHECIES, BEING THE BarrD LECTURE FOR 
1879. By PATON J. GLOAG, D.D. In crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


‘* A valuable contribution to our theological literature. We cordially recommend 
it.” —Spectator. 


Orelli.c—THE OLp TEesTAMENT PROPHECY OF THE CONSUMMATION OF 
God’s Kingdom. Traced in its Historical Development. By Prof. C. 
VON ORELLI, Basel. In demy 8vo, price Ios. 6d. 


‘* An unusually interesting work for the critical student . . . it possesses that 
intrinsic quality which commands attention and inquiry such as scholars delight in.”— 
Clergyman’s Magazine. 


Riehm.—Messianic PropHecy: Irs Oricin, HisroricaAL GRowTH, 
and Relation to New Testament Fulfilment. By Prof. EDUARD RIEHM, 
D.D., Halle. New Edition, Translated by Rev. LEwis A. MUIRHEAD, 
B.D. With an Introduction by Professor A. B. DAVIDSON, D.D. 
Just published, in post $vo, price 7s. 6d. 


‘““No work of the same compass could be named that contains so much that is 
instructive on the nature of prophecy in general, and particularly on the branch of it 
specially treated in the book.” —Professor A. B. DAvipson, D.D. 
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Stanton.—THE JEWISH AND THE CHRISTIAN MeEssiAH. A Study in 
the Earliest History of Christianity. By Prof. V. H. STANTON, M.A., 
Cambridge. In demy 8vo, price Ios. 6d. 

** Mr Stanton’s book answers a real want, and will be indispensable to students of 
the origin of Christianity. We hope that Mr Stanton will be able to continue his 
labours in that most obscure and most important period, of his competency to deal 
with which he has given such good proofs in this book.” —Guardian. 


PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE. 


Chapman.—PRE-ORGANIC EVOLUTION AND THE BIBLICAL IDEA OF 
God: An Exposition anda Criticism. By Principal C. CHAPMAN, M.A., 
Western College, Plymouth. In crown 8vo, price 6s. 


Dabney.—THE SENSUALISTIC PHILOSOPHY OF THE I9TH CENTURY 
Considered. By Prof. R. L. DABNEY, D.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, price 
6s. 


Harris.—Tue PuitosopuicaL Basis or THE1sM. An Examination 
of the Personality of Man, to ascertain his capacity to Know and Serve 
God, and the Validity of the Principles underlying the Defence ot 
Theism. By Prof. S. HARRIS, D.D., LL.D., Yale College. In extra 
8vo, price I2s. 

‘‘ Full of suggestive thought, and of real assistance in unfolding to the mind the 
true account and justification of its religious knowledge.” —.Spectator. 


Harris.—THE SELF-REVELATION OF Gop. By Prof. S. Harris, 
D.D., LL.D., Yale College. In extra 8vo, price 12s. 


‘‘In ‘The Philosophical Basis of Theism’ Dr Harris laid the foundation, in the 
present work he raises the superstructure, and in both he has done good service to 
philosophy and theology. His is a mind full of knowledge, and rich in ripe reflection 
on the methods and results won in the past, and on the problems of the present hour. 
His argument is always conducted with the most direct reference to the state of the 
question now, and the difficulties he endeavours to meet are not those which were 
current a century ago, or half a century ago, but those which are raised by the writings 
of such men as Herbert Spencer, Matthew Arnold, Frederic Harrison, and other 
leaders of thought at the present time.” —Sjectator. 


Jones.—ELeEMENTs OF Locic As A SCIENCE OF PROPOSITIONS. By 
E. E. CONSTANCE JONES, Girton College, Cambridge. In demy 8vo, 
price 7s. 6d. 

‘‘ We must congratulate Girton College upon the forward movement of which the 
publication of this work is one of the first steps. . . . What strikes us at once about 
the work is the refreshing boldness and independence of the writer. In spite of the 
long-drawn previous history of the science, and of its voluminous records, Miss Jones 
finds plenty to say that is freshly worked out by independent thought. There is a 
spring of vitality and vigour pervading and vitalising the aridity of even these abstract 
discussions.” —Cambridge Review. 


Kant (Immanuel).—TuHeE PuiLosopuy or Law. AN EXPposITION OF 
the Fundamental Principles of Jurisprudence as the Science of Right. 
Translated from the German by W. HAstTIE£, B.D. In crown 8vo, 
price 5s. 

** Mr Hastie has done a valuable service to the study of jurisprudence by the pro- 
duction of this work.” —Scotsman. 
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Kant.—-PrincipLes oF Poritics, including his Essay on Perpetual 
Peace. <A Contribution to Political Science. Edited and Translated by 
W. HASTIE, B.D. Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


** Will be cordially welcomed as a contribution to political science of the highest 
importance.” —Scotsman. 


Lotze.—MiIcrocosmus: CONCERNING MAN AND His RELATION TO 
the World. By HERMANN LotTze. Translated from the German by 
ELIZABETH HAMILTON and E. E. CONSTANCE JONES. In two vols., 
8vo (1450 pages), Fourth Edition, price 36s. 

“‘The English public have now before them the greatest philosophic work produced 
in Germany by the generation just past. The translation comes at an opportune time, 
for the circumstances of English thought, just at the present moment, are peculiarly 
those with which Lotze attempted to deal when he wrote his ‘ Microcosmus,’ a 
‘quarter of a century ago. . . . Few philosophic books of the century are so attractive 
both in style and matter.” —Atheneum. 


Naville-—MopErN Puysics. Strupigs HIstoricAL AND PHILOSOPHI- 
cal. By ERNEST NAVILLE. In crown 8vo, price 5s. 


‘* This work meets, with rare skill, some of the more subtle speculations of pro- 
minent writers in our midst.”—Lecord. 


Naville-—TuHe Prosrem or Evit. By Ernest NaviLite. In 
crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 

‘* The subject is dealt with by M. Naville in a truly philosophic manner, and at the 
same time with a brilliancy of illustration that seizes and enchains the attention, and 
with a simplicity of style that places the subject within the reach of all.” —Lozdon 
Quarterly Review. 


Punjer.— History OF THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, 
from the Reformation to Kant. By Prof. BERNHARD PUNJER, Jena. 
Translated from the German by W. HASTIE, B.D. Witha Preface by 
Brofessor PLINT, D.D., LL.D. In demyiSvo; price 6s. 

‘* Piinjer’s ‘ History of the Philosophy of Religion’ is fuller of information on its 
subject than any other book of the kind that I have either seen or heard of. ... I 
should think the work would prove useful, or even indispensable, as well for clergy- 
men as for professors and students.” —Dr HUTCHISON STIRLING. 

‘We consider Dr Piinjer’s work the most valuable contribution to this subject 
which has yet appeared.” —Church Bells. 


Saisset.—MopERN PANTHEISM. Essay ON RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY. 
By M. EMILE SAISSET. In two volumes, 8vo, price Ios. 6d. 


Stahlin.— Kant, Lorzz, anp Ritscut. A CRITICAL EXAMINATION. 
By LEONHARD STAHLIN, Bayreuth. Translated by Principal SIMON, 
Edinburgh. Just published, in demy 8vo, price 9s. 

*< In a few lines it is impossible to give an adequate idea of this learned work, which 


goes to the very root of the philosophical and metaphysical speculations of recent 
years.” —L£cclestastical Gazette. 


Stirling.—PuHiILosopHy anpD THEOLOGY. Being the First Edinburgh 
University Gifford Lectures. By J. HUTCHISON STIRLING, LL.D. 
(Edin.). In post 8vo, price gs. 

‘*Dr Stirling kas done splendid service, both to the history of philosophy and 


theology, and to those great sciences themselves.” —Prof. IVERACH, in Zhe British 
Weekly. 
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Watts.—THE REIGN or CAUSALITY: A VINDICATION OF THE SCIENTIFIC 
Principle of Telic Causal Efficiency. By Prof. ROBERT Watts, D.D., 
LL.D., Belfast. In crown 8vo, price 6s. 

‘* A more convincing argument for the existence of a moral and intelligent first 


cause it would be difficult to find in modern theological literature.” —Chréstian World 
Pulpit, 


BIBLICAL ARCHACOLOGY, HISTORY, 
AND BIOGRAPHY: 


For Works on Life of Christ, see “ Christology.” 


Keil.—Hanpzook of BrprticaL ARcH&oLOGY. By Prof. C. F. Kem, 
D.D. In two vols., demy 8vo, price 21s. 
NoTeE.—This third edition is virtually a new book, for the learned Author has 


made large additions and corrections, bringing it up to the present state of know- 
ledge. 


“No mere dreary mass of details, but a very luminous, philosophical, and 
suggestive treatise. Many chapters are not simply invaluable to the student, but 
have also very direct homiletic usefulness.” —Lzterary World. 


Ritter.—THE CoMPaARATIVE GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE AND THE 
Sinaitic Peninsula. By Prof. CARL RITTER, Berlin. Translated and 
adapted for the use of Biblical Students by WILLIAM L. GAGE. In 
four vols., 8vo, price 32s. 


** One of the most valuable works on Palestine ever published.” —Canon TRISTRAM, 
Author of ‘‘ The Land of Israel.” 


Henderson.—PatestinE: Irs HistoricaL GEOGRAPHY. With Topo- 
graphical Index and five Maps. By Rev. A. HENDERSON, D.D. 
(Handbook Series.) In crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


The Maps have been specially revised for this work by Major CoNDER, R.E., 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund. . 


*“An excellent work. Accuracy of detail, so important on such a subject, has 
been carefully attended to.”—London Quarterly Review. 


Callan.—Tue Srory or JERUSALEM. By Rev. HucH CA.tan, M.A. 
(Primer Series.) Paper covers 6d. ; cloth 8d. 


Kurtz.—History oF THE OLD COVENANT: THE PENTATEUCH. By 
Prof. KURTZ of Dorpat. In three vols., price 31s. 6d. 

“The work is éssentially a history. Not only are there full critical and philological 
investigations into the meaning of difficult words and phrases,—not only are the 
geographical and historical notices most valuable, as giving a resumé of the most 
recent investigations and conclusions,—but the tone and spirit of the narrative is 
eminently manly and Christian.”—Church of England Monthly Review. 


Hengstenberg.—History or THE KINGDOM OF GOD UNDER THE. 
Old Testament. In two vols., demy 8vo, price 21s. 


Konig.—Tue Revicious History or IsraEt. By Prof. F. E. Konic, 
Leipzig. In crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


Scott.—Tue Lire or ABRAHAM. By Rev. C. A. Scort, M.A. With 
Map. (Primer Series.) Paper Covers 6d., cloth 8d. 
**In literary quality and scholarly accuracy, this little book leaves nothing to be 
desired.” —British Weekly, 
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Iverach.—Tue Lire or Moses. By Prof. J. Iveracn. With Map. 
(Primer Series.) Paper cover 6d., cloth 8d. 


** Accurately done, clear, mature, and scholarly.” —Christéaz. 


Oosterzee.—Moses: A Brisiicat Stupy. By Prof. J. J. van OosTErR- 
ZEE, D.D. In crown 8vo, price 6s. 

** Our author has seized, as with the instinct of a master, the great salient points 
in the life and work of } Moses, and portrayed the various elements of his character 
with vividness and skill. The work will at once take its place among our ablest 
and most valuable expository and practical discourses.” —Laptist Magazine. 


Croskery.—JosHUA AND THE Conquest. By Rev. Prof. CROSKERY. 
With Map. (Primer Series.) Paper covers 6d., cloth 8d. 


Paterson.—THE PERIOD OF THE JUDGES. By Prof. PaTERson, Edin- 
burgh. With Map. (Primer Series.) Paper covers 6d., cloth 8d. 


Thomson.—Lire or Davin. By Rev. P. THomson, M.A. (Primer 
Series.) Paper covers 6d., cloth 8d. 


**T think it is excellent indeed, and have seen nothing of the kind so good.”—Rev. 
STANLEY LEATHES, D.D. 


Krummacher.—Davip, THE KiNG oF ISRAEL. A Portrait drawn 
from Bible History and the Bookof Psalms. By F. W. KRUMMACHER, 
D.D. In crown 8vo, second edition, price 6s. 


Winterbotham. — Lire anp REIGN or SoLomon. By Rev. R. 
WINTERBOTHAM, M.A., LL.B. (Primer Series.) Paper covers 6d., 
cloth 8d. 


Walker.—TuHeE Kincs or IsraEL. By Rev. W. WALKER, M.A. 
(Primer Series.) Paper covers 6d., cloth 8d. 


Given.—THE KinGs oF JuDAH. By Rev. Prof. Given, Ph.D. (Primer 
Series.) Paper covers 6d., cloth 8d. 


Skinner.—THE HistoricAL CONNECTION BETWEEN THE OLD AND 
New Testaments. By Prof. J. SKINNER, D.D. (Primer Series.) Paper 
covers 6d., cloth 8d. 


Schiirer.—HIstory OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE IN THE TIME OF JESUS 
Christ. By Prof. EMIL SCHURER, D.D., University of Kiel. Now 
complete in Five vols. 8vo, price tos. 6d. each, and INDEX VOLUME 
(100 pp. 8vo), price 2s. 6d. net. 


Ist Division, in 2 vols. POLITICAL HISTORY OF PALESTINE, from B.C. 
17.5 tO. A.D. 136. 


2nd Division, in 3 vols. INTERNAL CONDITION OF PALESTINE IN THE 
TIME OF CHRIST. 


** Recognised as the standard authority on the subject.” —Cvztical Review. 

‘¢ Every English commentary has for some years contained references to ‘ Schiirer ’ 
as the great authority upon such matters. . . . There is no guide to these intricate 
and difficult times which even approaches him. We can assure our readers that 
nowhere will they find such accurate and minute, and so conveniently arranged 
information on this period as in Schurer’s volumes.” —7Zhe Lecord. 
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Salmond.—Lirr or Peter. By Prof. S. D. F. Satmonp, D.D. 
(Primer Series.) Paper covers 6d., cloth 8d. 


Gloag.—Lire or St Joun. By P. J. Groac, D.D. (Primer Series.) 
Paper covers, 6d.; cloth, 8d. 


Gloag.—LirE or Pau. By P. J. Groac, D.D. (Primer Series.) 
Paper covers 6d., cloth 8d. 


Stalker.—Tue Lire or St Paur. By JAMes STALKER, D.D. In 
crown 8vo, price Is. 6d.; FINE Edition, large type, price 3s. 6d. 


** A gem of sacred biography. . . . Well does it deserve the new and handsome 
dress in which it now appears.” —Christian Leader. 


Deane.—PSEUDEPIGRAPHA: an account of certain Apocryphal Sacred 
Writings of the Jews and Early Christians. By Rev. W.J. DEANE, M.A. 
In post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


‘*This volume will meet what, we believe, has been a real want. To many readers 
Mr Deane’s well-written papers will be most attractive. Certainly no better Intro- 
duction to the subject could be desired.” —Scottesh Leader. 


Thomson.—BookKs WHICH INFLUENCED OUR LORD AND HIs APOSTLES: 
being a Critical Review of Apocalyptic Jewish Literature. By J. E. H. 
THOMSON, B.D. In demy 8vo, price Ios. 6d. 


** “To understand the time when Christ was in the world, and the influences then 
at work, we must master the Apocalyptic books.’ To the discussion of this subject 
the author addresses himself in this volume. In this discussion he shows a wonder- 
fully wide and minute acquaintance with books; he seems to have lived amongst 
them. The competent reader finds his interest excited at once, and it is sustained 
throughout ; and few, indeed, will rise from the perusal of the book without feeling 
that they have gained much, both in the way of impulse and information. It is 
worthy of warm recognition, as forming a valuable contribution to the literature of a 
most important and interesting subject.” —Scotsman, 


Po LrUnOLOGY, AND 1 Eis: 


Beck.—OvuTLINEsS oF BipiicAL PsycHoLocy. By Prof. J. T. BrEcx, 
D.D., Tiibingen. In crown 8vo, price 4s. 


** A useful, handy volume, which compresses into small space the results of scholarly 
and elaborate investigations.” —Aaptist Magazine. 


Delitzsch.—A System or BipiicaL PsycHoLocy. By Prof. FRANZ 
DELITzscH, D.D., Leipzig. In one volume, 8vo, price 12s. 


Dorner.—SysTEM OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By Prof. I. A. DORNER, 
D.D., Berlin. In demy 8vo, price 14s. 


‘* There rested on his whole being a consecration such as is lent only by the nobility 
of a thorough sanctification of the inmost nature, and by the dignity of a matured 
wisdom.” —Professor WEISS. 

** This is the last work we shall obtain from the able pen of the late Dr Dorner, and 
it may be said that it fitly crowns the edifice of his manifold labours.” —.Sfectator. 

‘*An able and impressive work which will be found highly useful by students of 
theology.” —A¢heneum, 


Harless.—System or CuristiAN Etuics. By Prof. G. C. HAR Ess, 
D.D. In 8vo, price tos. 6d. 
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Heard.—TuHe TriparTITE NATURE OF MAN: SPIRIT, SOUL, AND 
Body. Applied to Illustrate and Explain the Doctrines of Original 
Sin, the New Birth, the Disembodied State, and the Spiritual Body. 
By Rev. J. B. HEARD, M.A. In crown 8vo, Fifth Edition, price 6s. 

‘*The author has got a striking and consistent theory. Whether agreeing or dis- 
agreeing with that theory, it is a book which any student of the Bible may read with 
pleasure. ””—Guardian. 


Janet.—Tue TuHeory or Morats. By Pau Janet, Member of the 
Institute, Paris. In demy 8vo, price Ios. 6d. 

CoNTENTS.—Book I. :—Pleasure and Good—Good and Law—The Principle 
of Excellence, or of Perfection—The Principle of Happiness—Impersonal Goods 
—The True, the Good, and the Beautiful—Absolute Good. Book II. :—Nature 
and Basis of the Moral Law—Good and Duty—Definite and Indefinite Duties— 
Right and Duty—Division of Duties—Conflict of Duties. Boox III. :—The 
Moral Consciousness—Moral Intention—Moral Probabilism—Universality of 
Moral Principles—The Moral Sentiment—Liberty—Kant’s Theory of Liberty— 
Virtue—Moral Progress—Sin—Merit and Demerit, the Sanctions of the Moral 
Law—Religion. 


Kant.—Tue Merapuysic or Eruics. Edited by Rev. Professor 
HENRY CALDERWOOD, LL.D. In crown 8vo, fourth edition, price 6s. 


Laidlaw.—TuHeE BisLE DocTRINE oF Man. By Prof. JoHn Larpiaw, 
D.D., New College, Edinburgh. In demy 8vo, price Ios. 6d. 
‘* Dr Laidlaw’s work is scholarly, able, interesting, and valuable. . . . Thoughtful 
and devout minds will find much to stimulate, and not a little to assist, their medita- 
tions in this learned and, let us add, charmingly printed volume.” —Record. 


Luthardt.—A History or CHRISTIAN ETHICS TO THE REFORMATION. 
By Prof. C. E. LUTHARDT, D.D., Leipzig. In demy 8vo, price tos. 6d. 
‘¢Charmingly written, and adequately covers the ground.” —Presbyterian Review. 
‘* His history is clear, is just and full, and enables the student to follow with much 
interest the historical development of Ethics and the Christian conscience in the 
Church under the different philosophical, dogmatic, and religious influences. The 
work is well translated and ably prefaced by Mr Hastie.” —-Scotsman. 


Martensen.—CurisTian Etruics. By H. Marrensen, D.D., Bishop 
of Seeland. In three vols., 8vo, price Ios. 6d. each. Vol. I. General 
Ethics. II. Individual Ethics. III. Social Ethics. 

‘¢Dr Martensen’s work on Christian Dogmatics reveals the strength of thought as 
well as the fine literary grace of its author. . . . His chief ethical writings comprise 
a system of Christian Ethics, general and special, in three volumes. Each of these 
volumes has great and singular excellence, and it might be generally felt that in them 
the author has surpassed his own work on ‘ Christian Dogmatics.’”—Rev. Principal 
CAIRNS. 


Sartorius. — THE DocrrinE oF DiIvINE LOVE; oR, OUTLINES 
of the Moral Theology of the Evangelical Church. By ERNEST SAR- 
TORIUS, D.D., Court Preacher at Kénigsberg. In demy 8vo, Ios. 6d. 

‘¢Eminently the theologian’s book, consisting of two distinct parts, each of which is 
elaborated in the most erudite and scholarly manner by one of the foremost German 
scholars and preachers.” —Clergyman’s Magazine. 

Smyth.—Curist1aAn Eruics. By NEwMaAN SmytTu, D.D. Being the 
Second Vol. of ‘‘The International Theological Library.” Post 8vo, 
price Ios. 6d. 

‘It is so beautifully clear, devoid of dulness, and has so many $ bursts of eloquence,’ 
that it will take the reader who considers Christian ethics for the first time under his 
tuition literally by storm.” —J/ethodist Times. 


Wuttke.—Curistian Etuics. By Prof. ApoLpH WuTTrKE, Halle. 
In two vols., crown 8vo, price I2s. 6d. 


‘‘Wuttke’s ‘Ethics’ should have a place in every pastor’s library.” —Dr HENG- 
STENBERG. 
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Buchanan.—Comrort 1N AFFLICTION: A Series of Meditations. 
IMPROVEMENT OF AFFLICTION. By the late Professor JAMES 
BUCHANAN, D.D. 2 Vols., crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. each. 


Caspers.—-THE Foorstrers or Curist. By Prof. A. Caspers. In 
crown $8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


I,—Christ forus. II.—Christ in us. III.—Christ before us. IV.—Christ through us. 


‘*There is much deeply experimental truth and precious spiritual love in Caspers’ 
book. . . . I own myself much profited by his devout utterances.”—Rev. C. H. 
SPURGEON. 


Delitzsch.—Iris Srupies IN COLOUR AND TALKS ABOUT FLOWERS. 
By Prof. FRANZ DELITZSCH, D.D., Leipzig. In post 8vo, price 6s. 
CONTENTsS.—Chap. I. The Blue of the Sky. II. Black and White. III. 
Purple and Scarlet. IV. Academic Official Robes and their Colours. V. The 
Talmud and Colours. VI. Gossip about Flowers and their Perfume. VII. A 
Doubtful Nosegay. VIII. The Flower-Riddle of the Queen of Sheba. IX. 
The Bible and Wine. X. Dancing and Criticism of the Pentateuch as mutually 
related. XI. Love and Beauty. XII. Eternal Life: Eternal Youth. 


‘‘ A series of delightful lectures, . . . The pages sparkle with a gem-like light.” 
— Scotsman. 


Funcke.—TuHeE Wor.tp or FAITH AND THE EvERYDAY WorLD. As 
displayed in the footsteps of Abraham. Translated from the sixth 
German edition. By Pastor OTTO FUNCKE, Bremen. In post 8vo, 
price 7s. 6d. 

‘‘A preacher of freshness and versatility ; a master of racy phrase and telling 
illustration.” —Scotsman. 


Hall.—Divixne BrotHEeRHOOD IN “THE Man Curist Jesus.” By 
Rev. NEWMAN HALL, D.D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, price 4s. 


Hall.—Tue Lorv’s Praver: A PracticAL MeEpiITATION. By Rev. 
NEWMAN HALL, D.D. Second edition, crown 8vo, price 6s. 

Dr REYNOLDS, President of Cheshunt College, writes — ‘‘ Not only range, but 
also depth of research. Some of the deepest questions of philosophical theology are 
discussed with keen insight and admirable temper. Much thought is compressed into 
small space, and even into few words, which burn oftentimes with white heat.” 


Hall.—GETHSEMANE; OR, LEAVES OF HEALING FROM THE GARDEN 
of Grief. By Rev. NEWMAN HALL, D.D. In crown 8vo, price 5s. 


** Tt is richly laden with consolation for the afflicted children of God ; and from the 
first page to the last, it does not strike one false note.” —Christian Leader. 


Hamilton.—Bryonp THE STARS; OR, HEAVEN, ITS INHABITANTS, 
Occupations, and Life. By Prof. T. HAMILTON, D.D., President of 
Queen’s College, Belfast. In crown $vo, third edition, price 3s. 6d. 

CONTENTS :—CHAP. I, Introductory. II. A Settling of Localities. III. 
God. IV. TheCherubim. V. The Angels. VI. The Saints. VII. Children 
in Heaven. VIII. Do they know one another in Heaven? IX. Common 
Objections to the Doctrine of Recognition in Heaven. X, Between Death and 
the Resurrection. XI. How to get there, 

‘© A good book upon a grand subject.” —C. H. SPURGEON, 


Krummacher.—THE SUFFERING SAVIOUR; OR, MEDITATIONS ON THE 


Last Days of the Sufferings of Christ. By F. W. KRUMMACHER, D.D. 
In crown 8vo, eighth edition, price 6s. 


Devotional. eis 


Lehmann.-—ScEeNES FROM THE LIFE oF Jesus. By Pastor E. Len- 
MANN, Leipzig. In crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
‘* There is in these lectures a tender sympathy, and a spiritual devoutness and 
simplicity, which gives to them a real charm.” —Lz¢erary World. 


Monrad.—TuHeE WorLD OF PRAYER; OR, PRAYER IN RELATION TO 
Personal Religion. By D. G. MONRAD, Bishop of Lolland-Falstar. 

In crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 
**One of the richest devotional books that we have read.” —Prim. Meth. Magazine. 


Macgregor.—‘“‘So GREAT SALvaTION.” By Rev. GrorcE H. C. 
MACGREGOR, M.A., Aberdeen. With an Introduction by Principal 
MOULE. Cloth, 32mo, price Is. 


Novalis.—Hymns anp THoucHTs on RELIGION. WitTH a Bio- 
graphical sketch. Translated and Edited by W. HASTIE, B.D. Just 
published, in crown 8vo, with portrait, price 4s. 

‘¢ The breathings of a high and devout soul.” —CARLYLE. 


Oosterzee.—THE YEAR OF SALVATION. WORDS OF LIFE FOR EVERY 
Day. A book of Household Devotion. By Prof. J. J. vaN OOSTER- 
ZEE. In two vols., large crown 8vo, price 6s. each. 

‘* This charming and practical book of household devotion will be welcomed on 


account of its rare intrinsic value, as one of the most practical devotional books ever 
published.” —Standard, 


Ross. — Our FATHER’S KINGDOM. LECTURES ON THE LORD’S 
Prayer. By CHARLES B. Ross, B.D. Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


Rothe.—SERMONS FOR THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. ADVENT—TRINITY. 
By Prof. HERMANN ROTHE, Heidelberg. In crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 
‘* The volume is rich in noble thoughts and wholesome lessons.” — Watchman. 


Schleiermacher.—CuristmMas EvE: A DIALOGUE ON THE CELE- 
bration of Christmas. In crown 8vo, price 2s. 
** A genuine Christmas book, an exquisite prose-poem.”—Baptist Magazine. 


Scriver.—GoTTHOLD’s EMBLEMS; OR, INVISIBLE THINGS UNDERSTOOD 
by Things that are Made. In crown 8vo, price 5s. 
‘* A peculiarly fascinating volume. It is rich in happy and beautiful thoughts, 
which grow on the root of genuine piety.” — Wztness. 


Shedd.—Sermons TO THE Natura Man. By Prof. W. G. T. 
SHEDD, D.D., New York. In demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


Shedd.—SERMoNS TO THE SpiRiITUAL Man. By Prof. W. G. T. 
SHEDD, D.D., New York. In demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


Thomson.—MEMORIALS OF A MINISTRY. A SELECTION FROM THE 
Discourses of the late EDWARD A. THOMSON, Free St Stephen’s Church, 
Edinburgh. With a Biographical Sketch by Professor LAIDLAW, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


Tophel.—Tue Work or THE Hoty Spirir iN Man. By Pastor G. 
TOPHEL, Geneva. In crown &vo, price 2s. 6d. 
“‘ These pages are replete with clear, mellow, tender, beautiful, elevating thoughts, 
eminently instructive to inquiring minds and such as the devout must delight con- 
templatively and prayerfully to linger upon.” —Laptist Magazine. 


The Voice from the Cross: A SERIES OF SERMONS ON OUR 
Lord’s Passion by eminent living preachers of Germany. With Bio- 
graphical Sketches, and Portrait of Dr K6GEL. Edited and Trans- 
lated by WILLIAM MACKINTOSH, M.A., F.S.S. Incrown 8vo, price 5s. 

“** Ts certain to be welcomed with devout gratitude by every evangelical Christian in 

Great Britain.”—Christian Leader. 
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(See also ‘* Church History.”’) 


Bannerman.—THE ScRIPTURE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH HISTORI- 
cally and Exegetically Considered. By D. DOUGLAS BANNERMAN,, 
D.D. In demy 8vo, price I2s. 


** A noble volume, and reflects credit on the author’s industry, learning, and vigour 
both as a theologian and a writer.” —Freeman. 


Bannerman.—THeE CHURCH OF Curist: A Treatise on the Nature, 
Powers, Ordinances, Discipline, and Government of the Christian 
Church. By the late Prof. J. BANNERMAN, D.D. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 21s. 


Skene—Bickell.—Tue Lorp’s SupPER AND THE PassovER RITUAL: 
being a Translation of the Substance of Prof. BICKELL’s ‘‘ Messe und 
Pascha.” By W. F. SKENE, D.C.L. With an Introduction by. the 
Translator on the ‘Connection of the Early Christian Church with the 
Jewish Church.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Binnie.—Tue CuHurcuH. (Handbook Series.) By Prof. Binniz, D.D. 


In crown 8vo, price Is. 6d. 


Cook.—StyLes or Writs, FORMS OF PROCEDURE, AND PRACTICE OF 
the Church Courts of Scotland. By the late Rev. J. CooK, D.D. Fifth 
Edition. Revised and adapted to the present state of the Law of the 
Church. Demy 8vo, price 12s. 


Innes.—CuurcH ANp State. An Historical Handbook. (Handbook 
Series.) By A. TAYLOR INNES, Advocate. In crown 8vo, price 3s. 


Killen.—THE FRAMEWORK OF THE CHURCH. A Treatise on Church 
Government. By Prof. W. D. KILLEN, D.D., Belfast. Demy 8vo, price 9s. 


“Dr Killen is a logical, dispassionate, and courteous writer, and his work is at once 
CN, ae IEe a 
full of interest and instruction.” —Christzan at Work. 


Luthardt, Kahnis, and Britickner.—THE Cuurcnu: Its Oricin, 
its History, and its Present Position. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
‘<A comprehensive review of this sort, done by able hands, is both instructive and 
suggestive. ”’—/ecord, 
Macpherson.—PRrespyTeRIAnism. (fZandbook Series.) By Rev. J. 
MACPHERSON M.A. In crown 8vo, price Is. 64. 


Witherow.—THE Form or THE CHRISTIAN TEMPLE.. Being a 
Treatise on the Constitution of the New Testament Church. By Prof. 
T. WITHEROW, D.D., LL.D., Londonderry. In demy 8vo, price ros. 6d. 

‘¢ A model of clear writing, and of satisfactory arrangement.”—Lecord. 


CHRISTOLOGY: 


Andrews.—TuHE Lirr or OuR LORD UPON THE EARTH : CONSIDERED: 
in its Historical, Chronological, and Geographical Relations. By 
SAMUEL J. ANDREWS. New and Revised Authorised Edition. Large 
post 8vo, price 9s. 

Bruce.—TuHeE TRAINING OF THE TWELVE; OR, EXPOSITION OF 
Passages in the Gospels exhibiting the Twelve Disciples of Jesus under 
Discipline for the Apostleship. By Prof. A. B. BRUCE, D.D. Fourth 
Edition, 8vo, 1os. 6d. 

‘* A yolume which can never lose its charm either for the preacher or for the 
ordinary Christian reader.” —London Quarterly Review. 
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Bruce.—THE HvuMILIATION OF CHRIST, IN ITS PHYSICAL, ETHICAL, 
and Official Aspects. By Prof. A. B. BRUCE, D.D. Third Edition, 
8vo, Ios. 6d. 

“‘ The title of the book gives but a faint conception of the value and wealth of its 
contents. Dr Bruce’s work is really one of exceptional value ; and no one can read 
it without perceptible gain in theological knowledge.” —LZuglish Churchman, 


Bruce.—TuHE Kincpom or Gop; or, CHRIST’S TEACHING ACCORDING 
to the Synoptical Gospels. By Prof. A. B. BRUCE, D.D. Fourth 
Edition, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

‘*To Dr Bruce belongs the honour of giving to English-speaking Christians the 
first really scientific treatment of this transcendent theme . . . his book is the best 
monograph on the subject in existence. . . . He is evidently in love with his subject, 
and every page exhibits the intense enthusiasm of a strong nature for the Divine 
Teacher.” —Rev. JAMES STALKER, D.D., in The British Weekly. 

** A remarkable book.” —Saturday Review. 


Caspers.—THE Footsteps oF CuHRIst. By A. Caspers. Crown 


8vo, 7s. 6d. 
‘¢ There is much deeply experimental truth and precious spiritual love in Caspers’ 
book. . . . I own myself much profited by his devout utterances.” —Rev. C. H. SPuR- 
GEON. 


‘Caspari—A CHRONOLOGICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION 
to the Life of Christ. By C. E. CASPARI. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


‘* No Bible student should fail to make this treatise his constant friend and com- 
panion.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


Dorner.—HIstToryY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
the Person of Christ. By Prof. I. A. DORNER, D.D. Five vols., 8vo, 
£2, 12s. 6d. 


Ebrard.—THe Gospet History. A Compendium of Critical 
Investigations in support of the Four Gospels. By DrJ. H. A. EBRARD. 
8vo, Ios. 6d. 


Hall.—Tue Lorp’s Prayer. A Practical Meditation. By Rev. 
NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘“‘ The author’s thoughts are sharply cut, and are like crystals in their clearness and 
power.” —British Quarterly Review. 


Krummacher.—THE SUFFERING SAVIOUR; OR, MEDITATIONS ON 
the Last Days of the Sufferings of Christ. By F. W. KRUMMACHER, 
D.D. Eighth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


‘*To the devout and earnest Christian the volume will be a treasure indeed.” — 
Wesleyan Tintes. 


Lange.—TuHeE LirE oF our Lorp Jrsus Curist. A Complete 
Critical Examination of the Origin, Contents, and Connection of the 
Gospels. Translated from the German of J. P. LANGE, D.D., Bonn. 
Edited with Additional Notes by Prof. MARcus Dops, D.D. Four 
vols. 8vo, 28s. net. 


Lehmann.—Scenes rrom THE Lire or Jesus. By Pastor E. 
LEHMANN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


_“* There is in these lectures a tender sympathy, and a spiritual devoutness and 
simplicity, which gives to them a real charm.” —Lzterary World. 


Naville.—THE CuHrist. By Ernest NAvILLE. In crown 8vo, price 
4s. 6d. 


‘* They are masterly productions.” —Jethodist Recorder. 
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Nicoll.—Tue Incarnate Saviour. A Lire or Jesus Curist. By 
W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D. In crown 8vo, price 6s. 


**It commands my warm sympathy and admiration. I rejoice in the circulation of 
such a book, which I trust will be the widest possible.” —Canon Lippon. 


Scrymgeour.—Lessons ON THE Lire or Curist. By Ww. 
SCRYMGEOUR, M.A. (Handbook Series.) Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


** A thoroughly satisfactory help both to teacher and scholar.” —British Messenger. 


Stalker.—Tue Lirk or Jesus Curist. By Rev. JAMES STALKER, 
D.D. Large type Edition, handsomely bound, price 3s. 6d. Handbook 
Edition, price Is. 6d. 

‘No work since ‘Ecce Homo’ has at all approached this in succinct, clear-cut, 


and incisive criticism on Christ as He appeared to those who believed in Him.” — 
Literary World. 


Steinmeyer.—THE Mrractes oF Our Lorp: EXAMINED IN THEIR 
relation to Modern Criticism. By Prof. F. L. STEINMEYER, D.D., 
Berlin. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“Will take its place among the best recent volumes of Christian evidence.”— 
Standard, 


Steinmeyer.— History OF THE PASSION AND RESURRECTION OF OUR 
Lord, considered in the light of Modern Criticism. By Prof. F. L. 
STEINMEYER, D.D. In demy 8vo, price Ios. 6d. : 


**Our readers will find this work a most valuable and suggestive help for their 
thoughts and teaching during Passion-tide and Easter.” —Zuglish Churchman. 


Stier.—TuHe Worps oF THE LorpD Jesus. 8 vols., 8vo (or the 8 vols. 
bound in 4), £2, 2s. net. Separate volumes may be had, price Ios. 6d. 
THE WORDS OF THE RISEN SAVIOUR. By Dr RUDOLPH STIER. 
8vo, price Ios, 6d. 
** The whole work is a treasury of thoughtful exposition.” —Guardian. 


Ullmann.—Tue_ SINLEssnEss oF JEsus: An Evidence for Christi- 
anity. By CARL ULLMANN, D.D. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
** Ullmann has studied the sinlessness of Christ more profoundly, and written on it 


more beautifully, than any other theologian.”—ARCHDEACON FARRAR in his Life of 
Christ. 


Weiss.—TuE Lire or Curist. By Prof. BERNHARD WEISS, D.D., 
Berlin. In three vols., 8vo, price 31s. 6d. 
** An exposition of the divine character and mission of our Lord more thorough and 
penetrating and conclusive than any that we yet possess.” —Aritish Quarterly Review. 
‘A valuable treatise. . . . A thoroughly exhaustive work; a work in which 
learning of the most severe type, combined with a perfect knowledge of the languages 
drawn upon for the elucidation of his purpose, is apparent in every page.” —Be//’s 
Weekly Messenger. 


Wendt.—Tue Tracuine or Jesus. By Prof. H. H. Wenpt, D.D. 
In two vols. 8vo, 21s. 
** The most important contribution yet made to Biblical theology. . . . A brilliant 
and satisfactory exposition of the teaching of Christ.” — Zhe Zxposztor. 


The Voice from the Cross: A Series OF SERMONS ON OUR 
Lord’s Passion by eminent living Preachers of Germany. Edited and 
translated by WM. MACINTOSH, M.A., F.S.S. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


** It is certain to be welcomed with devout gratitude by every evangelical Christian 
in Britain.” —Christian Leader. 
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In Twenty-four Handsome 8vo Volumes, Subscription Price £6, 6s., 


Ante-Nicene Christian Library. 


A OOLLECTION OF ALL THE WORKS OF THE FATHERS OF THE 
OHRISTIAN CHURCH PRIOR TO THE COUNCIL OF NICAA. 


EDITED BY THE 


REV. ALEXANDER ROBERTS, D.D., AND JAMES DONALDSON, LL.D. 


PRD 


Nees CLARK are now happy to announce the completion of this Series. 

It has been received with marked approval by all sections of the 
Christian Church in this country and in the United States, as supplying what 
has long been felt to be a want, and also on account of the impartiality, learn- 
ing, and care with which Editors and Translators have executed a very difficult 
task. 


The Publishers do not bind themselves to continue to supply the Series at 
the subscription price. 


The Works are arranged as follow :— 


FIRST YEAR. 


APOSTOLIC FATHERS, comprising 
Clement’s Epistles to the Corinthians; 
Polycarp to the Ephesians; Martyr- 
dom of Polycarp; Epistle of Barnabas; 
Epistles of Ignatius (longer and shorter, 
and also the Syriac Version); Martyr- 
dom of Ignatius; Epistle to Diognetus; 
Pastor of Hermas; Papias; Spurious 
Epistles of Ignatius. In One Volume. 

JUSTIN MARTYR; ATHENAGORAS. 
In One Volume. 

TATIAN; THEOPHILUS; THE CLE- 
mentine Recognitions. In One Volume. 

OLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Volume 
First, comprising Exhortation to Hea- 
then; The Instructor; and a portion 
of the Miscellanies. 


SECOND YEAR. 


HIPPOLYTUS, Volume First; Refutation 
of all Heresies, and Fragments from 
his Commentaries. 

IRENZUS, Volume First. 

TERTULLIAN AGAINST MARCION. 

CYPRIAN, Volume First; the Epistles, 
and some of the Treatises. 


THIRD YEAR. 
IREN AUS (completion); HIPPOLYTUS 
(es eae Fragments of Third 
entury. In One Volume. 
ORIGEN: De Principiis; Letters; and 
portion of Treatise against Celsus. 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Volume 
Second; Completion of Miscellanies. 

TERTULLIAN, Volume First; To the 
Martyrs; Apology; To the Nations, 


etc. 
FOURTH YEAR. 

CYPRIAN, Volume Second (completion); 
Novatian; Minucius Felix; Fragments. 

METHODIUS; ALEXANDER OF LY- 
copolis; Peter of Alexandria; Anato- 
lius; Clement on Virginity; and 
Fragments. 

TERTULLIAN, Volume Second. 

APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS, ACTS, AND 
Revelations; comprising all the very 
curious Apocryphal Writings of the 
first three Centuries. 

FIFTH YEAR. 

TERTULLIAN, Volume Third (comple- 
tion). 

CLEMENTINE HOMILIES; APOSTO- 
lical Constitutions. In One Volume. 

ARNOBIUS. 

DIONYSIUS; GREGORY THAUMA- 
turgus; Syrian Fragments. In One 
Volume. 

SIXTH YEAR. 

LACTANTIUS; together with The Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs, and 
Fragments of the Second and Third 
Centuries. Two Volumes. 

ORIGEN, Volume Second (completion). 
12s. to Non-Subscribers. 

EARLY LITURGIES & REMAINING 
Fragments. 9s. to Non-Subscribers. 


Single Years cannot be had separately, unless to complete sets; but any Volume 
may be had separately, price 10s. 6d.—with the exception of OricEN, Vol. IL, 12s. 


and the EARLY LITURGIEs, 9s. 
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THE 


FOREIGN THEQLOGICAL LIBRARY, 


‘No preacher who values his ministry can afford to be a non-subscriber to the “‘ Foreign 
Theological Library.” The subscription is almost ridiculously small in comparison to 
the value received.’—Homilist. 





ESSRS. CLARK beg to invite the attention of Clergymen and edueated 
Laymer to this Series. 


Forty-five years have now elapsed since the commencement of the FoREIGN 
THEOLOGICAL Liprary, and during that time Four Volumes annually (or 180 
in all) have appeared with the utmost regularity. 


It is now, however, difficult to preserve this regularity; and, whilst the 
Publishers will continue to issue translations of the best German and French 
works, they will do so as occasion offers, and thus the publications will be even 
more select. 


In completing the ForrrGn THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY as a series, they desire 
anew to express their grateful thanks to the Subscribers for their support. 


They trust and believe that the whole series has exercised, through the 
care with which the books have been selected, a healthful influence upon the 
progress of theological science in this country a the United States. 


Professor W. R. HARPER, of Yale College, and Editor of ‘The Old and New Testament Student, 
writes :—‘The FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, published by Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, 
has exercised a great influence upon the biblical studies in this country and in England. I/t has 
introduced to students of the Scriptures some of the best work of German theologians and erities. 
The publishers announce that, with the concluding volume of Schirer’s “History of the Jewish 
People in the Time of Christ,” they will bring the series toan end. The forty-five years of publi- 
cation, at the rate of four volumes yearly, is an achievement to look back upon with pride, and the 
belief of the Messrs. Clark, that ‘‘through the care with which books have been selected, the series 
has exercised a healthful influence upon the progress of theological science,” is amply justified. 
[t is gratifying to learn that they do not propose entirely to give up this special work of publish- 
ing such translations but will discontinue the serial publication, issuing books irregularly, as 
occasion offers.’ 


In order to bring the Foreign THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY more within the reach 
of all, it has been decided to allow selectious of 


EIGHT VOLUMES 
at the Subscription Price of 
TWO GUINEAS 


(or more at the same ratio). N.B.—No duplicates can be included in such 
selections. A complete list of volumes in THE FoREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY 
will be found on the following page. 








THE FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


The following are the Works from which a Selection of Wiest VotumEs for £2, 2s. (or more at the 
same ratio) may be made. (Non-subscription Price within brackets) :— 


Alexander—Commentary on Isaiah. Two Vols. (17s.) 
Baumgarten—The History of the Church in the Apostolic Age. Three Vols. (278.) 
Bleek—Introduction to the New Testament. Two Vols. (21s.) 
Cassel—Commentary on Esther. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 
Ohristlisb—Modern Doubt and Christian Belief. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 
Delitzsch—New Commentary on Genesis. Two Vols. (21s.) 
Commentary on Job. Two Vols. (21s.) Mew a shortly. 
Commentary on the Psalms. Three Vols. (31s. 6d 
Cemmentary on the Proverbs of Solomon. Two Vols. (21s.) 
——— Commentary on Song of Solomon and Ecclesiastes. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 
—— Commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah. Last Edition. Two Vols. (21s.) 
———- Commentary on Epistle to the Hebrews. Two Vols. (21s.) 
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